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PREFACE 


This  book  was  planned  and  in  part  written  during  my 
tenure  of  the  William  Noble  Fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  here  to  recall  my  debt 
to  the  English  School  of  the  University,  and  especially  to 
Professor  O.  Elton,  to  whom  I  owe  most  grateful  thanks 
for  the  stimulus  of  his  interest,  for  much  valuable  criticism 
as  my  work  proceeded,  and  for  happy  suggestions  by  the 
way  which  led  me  to  fresh  pleasures.  I  would  wish  also 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  A.  Mawer,  who  kindly 
read  and  criticised  the  first  two  chapters  in  MS.  ;  and  to 
Professor  R.  H.  Case  for  guidance  to  interesting  material 
which  I  had  overlooked,  and  for  helpful  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  press. 

My  debts  to  various  books  and  to  the  many  excellent 
anthologies  of  the  subject  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  foot¬ 
notes.  In  addition  I  should  like  to  cite  more  particularly 
Commander  C.  N.  Robinson’s  comprehensive  work,  “  The 
British  Tar  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  1909,  through  which 
I  came  to  many  happy  hunting  grounds ;  and  the  late 
Professor  F.  W.  Moorman’s,  “  The  Interpretation  of  Nature 
in  English  Poetry,”  1905.  “  La  Mer  et  les  Poetes  Anglais,” 

Jules  Douady,  1912,  covers  the  whole  course  of  English 
poetry  but  treats  less  fully  of  the  earlier  centuries. 
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PREFACE 


After  writing  my  chapter  on  the  Sea  in  Old  English 
Literature  I  read,  with  much  admiration  and  enjoyment, 
Professor  H.  C.  Wyld’s  article  entitled  “  Diction  and 
Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  ”  (Printed  in  “  Essays  and 
Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association,”  collected 
by  O.  Elton,  1925,  pp.  49-91),  and  have  since  enriched 
my  own  work  by  inserting  quotations  from  and  references 
to  it.  Had  I  read  it  earlier  I  should  have  profited  still 
more  from  the  wider  range  of  material  indicated,  and 
from  the  illuminating  comment. 

In  translating  from  Old  English  I  have  consulted  many 
existing  versions ;  I  can  only  regret  my  failure  to  make 
more  fruitful  use  of  them,  and  my  inability  to  produce 
anything  which  adequately  represents  the  beauty  of  Old 
English  sea  poetry. 

A.T. 


Camborne, 

October ,  1926. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“  Maybe  Dauvit  was  nae  very  weel  acquant  wi’  the  sea.” 
Such  was  Gordon  Darnaway’s1  comment  on  the  Psalmist’s 
hymn  of  praise.  For  his  part,  why  the  Lord  should  hae 
made  yon  unco’  water  was  more  than  he  could  win  to 
understand.  Not  wonders  he  saw  but  judgments — 
“  judgments  in  the  mirk  nicht  among  the  draygons  o’  the 
deep.”  He  knew  from  experience  that  it  was  a  u  cauld, 
wanchancy  ”  life  to  be  a  sailor,  and  “  cauld  and  wanchancy  ” 
it  seems  as  we  look  back  through  the  records  of  the  centuries. 
Probably  those  who  had  least  to  do  with  the  sea  have  praised 
it  most.  Moved  by  its  freedom,  its  spaciousness,  and  the 
voice  of  its  waters,  they  have  dreamt  of  the  foam-born 
queen  of  beauty.  But  others  have  too  often  been  forced 
to  remember  that  the  sea  is  a  featureless  and  cruel  waste  ; 
that  to  Poseidon,  the  sea-god,  belongs  the  most  ungodlike 
of  attributes — he  is  shifty ;  that  the  sea  is  ungenerous, 
not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment,  without  character  or  will 
of  its  own,  reflecting  the  sky,  following  the  moon,  and 
driven  by  the  wind. 

Yet  when  it  is  blue,  and  wide,  and  fair,  the  sea  is  enough 
to  rejoice  any  heart.  It  throws  all  its  strength  into  the 
mood  of  the  moment,  and  so  gets  a  kind  of  truth,  in  spite 
of  change  and  trick.  It  is  a  powerful  persuader.  Those 
who  hate  it  most  must  have  wanted  at  some  moment  or 
other  to  shout  with  Smart,  “  glorious  the  enraptured 
main  ”2 — when  it  was  blue,  a  sweep  of  colour,  colour  deep 
enough  to  plunge  into,  not  mere  surface  paint. 

But  the  wind  changes,  the  sky  grows  dark,  and  the  waves 
seem  to  lip  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Then  Spenser  is  right, 
imagining  the  sea  as  a  world  of  waters  high-heaped,  the 

r.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  “  The  Merry  Men.” 

2.  “  Song  to  David,”  stanza  84. 
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waves  like  beasts  gaping  with  their  mouths,  and  crying 
hoarsely.1  They  snarl  until  they  are  tired,  or  until  they 
are  glutted  ;  and  then  the  sea  will  turn  green  and  secret, 
and  be  the  “  green  miser  ”  guarding  its  sunless  treasures ; 
or  it  will  assume  a  frank,  royal  air ;  or  it  will  be  young, 
and  fresh,  and  boisterous ;  or  it  will  seem  merely  fretful 
for  nothing,  and  so  futile  that  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mark  Tapley,  trying  to  be  jolly  on  board  “  The  Screw  ”  : 

The  sea  is  as  nonsensical  a  thing  as  any  going.  It  never 
knows  what  to  do  with  itself.  It  hasn’t  got  no  employment 
for  its  mind,  and  is  always  in  a  state  of  vacancy.  Like  them 
Polar  bears  in  the  wild-beast  shows  as  is  constantly  anodding 
their  heads  from  side  to  side  it  never  can  be  quiet.  Which  is 
entirely  owing  to  its  uncommon  stupidity. 

Mark,  notwithstanding  his  jollity,  was  suffering  from 
irritation,  and  too  restless  himself  at  the  moment  to 
appreciate  restlessness  in  another.  When  we  are  on  shore 
the  sea’s  restlessness  seems  partially  subdued  to  the  long 
rhythm  of  the  tides ;  constant  change  in  wave  and  hue 
combines  with  an  inevitable,  slow  regularity,  and  with 
remembered  fable,  to  make  poetry  of  the  voice  of  the  water. 
The  following  book  attempts  to  show  how  this  voice  was 
interpreted  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  history.  It 
begins  with  the  first  monuments  of  English  poetry,  and 
breaks  off  at  about  1630.  The  arrangement  adopted  is 
chronological,  with  a  grouping  of  like  literary  kinds  within 
the  periods.  The  aim  has  been  rather  to  select  the  most 
vivid  writing  than  to  deal  summarily  with  all.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  study  the 
treatment  of  the  sea  in  literature  without  breaking  into 
the  kindred  study  of  ships  and  sailors,  and  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  both  ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  them,  and  the  main  object  of  the  quest 
has  been  the  sea  itself  as  revealed  by  poets  and  explorers — the 
sea,  and  the  cliffs,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  associated 
with  them. 

1.  “  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again,”  11.  196-207.  See  p.  200  of  this  book. 
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It  has  frequently  been  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  sea 
did  not  come  into  its  own  as  a  theme  for  poetry  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  owe  much  to  modern  poets  who, 
by  their  writing,  have  made  us  more  sensitive  to  the 
beauties  of  sea  and  sky.  But  sometimes  the  voices  of 
those  who  are  nearest  us  seem  too  loud,  their  personalities 
too  insistent.  We  begin,  perhaps  through  some  fault  in 
ourselves,  half  to  resent  their  public  talk  of  our  private 
pleasures.  Then  it  is  a  relief  to  go  back  to  our  older 
literature.  We  may  go  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  feel  the 
wind  blowing  up  the  cliffs,  and  see  the  cliffs  themselves — 

steep  rocky  slopes,  toilsome  upward  tracks,  narrow  paths 
where  only  one  can  go,  ways  hard  to  find,  towering  head¬ 
lands,  and  many  a  place  where  goblins  dwell1 — 

or  we  may  pass  to  Middle  English,  with  its  little  stiff 
appealing  pictures,  its  magic  barques,  and  seas  that  will  not 
drown  us ;  or  we  may  sail  far  out,  and  be  caught  in  the 
swift  races  and  currents  of  Elizabethan  literature,  and  be 
like  Drayton’s  “  adventurous  seafarer  ”  who  called  to  tell  of 

The  Gulphes  and  Straits  that  strangely  he  had  passed. 

One  would  like  to  tumble  the  treasures  of  early  English 
Literature  pell-mell  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  too  constant 
to  the  moderns ;  but  I  have  tried  to  proceed  soberly,  and 
in  a  good  fashion,  looking  up  the  dates. 


I.  “Beowulf,”  11.1409-1411.  I  quote  Professor  II.  C.  Wyld’s  translation, 
as  given  in  “  Diction  and  Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.” 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Sea  in  Old  English  Literature 

I 

The  period  known  as  the  Old  English  period  is  long  ;  and 
the  changes  in  spirit,  manners,  and  language  in  the  five 
hundred  years  or  so  which  elapse  between  the  coming  of 
the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  to  England,  and  the  Norman 
Conquest,  are  wide  and  deep.  Christianity  is  introduced, 
and,  although  it  would  sometimes  seem  that  folk  merely 
substituted  a  thundering  Jehovah  for  a  Thor  with  his 
hammer,  poetry  like  the  tender  “  Dream  of  the  Rood  ” 
shows  how  far  the  change  in  temper  and  outlook  could  go. 
Then,  too,  the  men  whose  forefathers  had  been  rovers  became 
settlers,  and  there  followed  the  inevitable  change  induced 
by  long  dwelling  on  the  land  and  the  associations  of  home. 

Yet,  whether  because  of  the  use  of  a  distinct  poetic 
diction,  or  because  the  poets  deliberately  reflected  the 
spirit  of  an  earlier  age,  the  body  of  Old  English  sea-poetry 
is  strangely  homogeneous  in  character.  We  think  instinc¬ 
tively,  when  we  hear  it  mentioned,  of  misty  Northern  seas, 
of  waves  that  shoulder  one  another,  and  of  harsh-voiced 
birds  that  wheel  above  them  and  make  curving  patterns  in 
the  air.  The  moods  are  few  and  lasting.  There  is  the 
mood  of  dominance,  when  man  struggles  to  subdue  the  sea 
and  is  pitted  against  an  element  ;  the  mood  of  endurance 
combined  with  longing  for  the  bright  mead-hall  and  the 
giver  of  bracelets ;  and  the  mood  of  exaltation,  when  the 
poet  enters  into  the  wildness  of  the  wind  over  the  sea,  as 
if  he  were  breath  of  its  breath.  Colouring  much  of  the 
verse  is  a  restlessness  as  of  the  sea  itself — the  feeling  in 
human  beings  which  makes  the  Cornish  saying  true — 
“  You’m  never  happy  unless  you  be  where  you  bain’t.” 
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Throughout  the  age  vague  dates  and  shadowy  personalities 
to  whom  poems  are  assigned,  only  to  be  withdrawn,  tease 
mind  and  imagination.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  retain  the 
traditional  division  between  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
poetry,  and  to  cling  less  closely  to  such  problematical 
figures  as  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  And  even  with  so 
broad  a  distinction  there  is  a  certain  hesitation  and  difficulty. 
Biblical  subjects  are  often  treated  with  pagan  sentiment. 
The  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  spirit  which  the 
worshippers  of  the  fierce  Northern  Gods  could  understand. 
Pharaoh’s  host  is  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea  and  there  is 
savage  exultation.1  Elene  sets  out  to  find  the  cross  and 
her  sailing  is  like  the  sailing  of  the  older  heroes.2  Even  in 
tamer  circumstances  the  same  spirit  is  found.  Cynewulf3 
compares  life  to  a  voyage  over  the  ocean  floods,  and  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  windy  waves  and  plunging  ships.  He 
talks  of  our  “  stallions  of  the  sound  ”  our  “  old  sea-steeds  ” 
anchored  in  Heaven. 

So  there  are  constant  cross-currents  between  the  heathen 
and  Christian  writings.  Still  the  distinction  does  stand 
for  something  real.  “  Beowulf  ”  contains  Christian  elements 
over  which  battle  is  still  joined4  ;  but  it  is  in  its  essential 
nature  of  pagan  descent.  With  “  Beowulf  ”  (early  8th 
century)5  we  shall  first  deal,  and  pass  from  it  to  “  The 
Wanderer  ”  and  “  The  Seafarer,”  two  secular  lyrics  preserved 
in  the  Exeter  Book  (8th  century).  With  these  we  may 
group  those  of  the  Old  English  Riddles  which  treat  of  the 
sea  or  the  things  of  the  sea. 

Excepting  the  Riddles,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  assigned  to  Cynewulf,  these  poems  are  connected  with 
no  man’s  name.  With  the  religious  poems  two  names  are 
associated — Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Caedmon  is  much 
more  than  a  name  because  of  the  beautiful  story  told  of  him 

1.  “  Exodus,”  11.  446  ff. 

2.  “  Elene,”  11.  225-255. 

3.  “  Christ,”  11.  851-859. 

4.  For  discussion  of  Christian  elements  see  “  Beowulf.  An  Introduction,”  by 
R.  W.  Chambers,  1921,  p.  121. 

5.  The  dates  most  usually  accepted  are  given. 
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in  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History.1  Cynewulf  is  literally 
a  name  only — a  name  which  has  only  reached  us  because 
it  is  found  as  a  runic  signature  to  four  poems.  Of  the 
poems  formerly  assigned  to  Caedmon,  and  now  taken  from 
him,  we  shall  notice  “  Genesis  A  ”  (8th  century),  and 
“  Exodus  ”  (late  7th  or  early  8th  century)  ;  of  the  poems 
assigned  to  Cynewulf,  “  Elene,”  “  Andreas,”  and  “  St. 
Guthlac  ”  (late  8th  century). 

The  prose  of  the  period  has  few  references  to  the  sea, 
although  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  our  naval  history.  The  voyages  of  Ohthere 
and  Wulfstan,  definitely  fixed  in  Alfred’s  reign,  afford 
glimpses  of  contemporary  seafaring,  and  are  the  earliest 
personal  records  of  sea-voyaging  in  English.  The  prose 
fragment  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  (first  half  of  the  nth  century) 
tells  at  one  point  of  a  storm  at  sea,  and  points  forward  to 
the  romances  of  the  Middle  English  period. 


II 

“  Beowulf  ”  is  the  first  and  finest  expression  of  the 
sea-spirit  in  Old  English  poetry.  The  story  may  be 
briefly  summarised.  Hrothgar,  Lord  of  the  Scyldings, 
has  built  a  bright  hall  where  he  may  feast  with  his 
followers  and  reward  them  with  rings  and  treasures. 
But  there  is  a  grim  man-demon,  called  Grendel,  who 
walks  the  misty  moors  at  night  and  hates  laughter.  He 
ravages  Heorot  so  that  the  hall  must  needs  stand  empty. 

Beowulf  the  Geat  hears  of  this  in  his  home  beyond  the 
sea.  He  comes  to  Heorot,  slays  Grendel  and  Grendel’s 
mother  and  then,  loaded  with  gifts,  returns  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Hygelac  his  Lord. 

Fifty  years  later  he  has  become  king  of  his  people.  In  his 
age  he  goes  forth  to  war  against  a  great  fire-dragon,  the 
outraged  keeper  of  a  gold  hoard.  Beowulf  kills  the  dragon 
and  is  himself  slain. 

1.  See  King  Alfred’s  translation  of  Bede,  iv,  24.  The  story  is  given  in 
Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 
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Throughout  the  story  is  heard  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
It  opens  with  the  passing  of  Scyld,  founder  of  the  house  of 
the  Scyldings,  and  ancestor  to  Hrothgar.  There  is  beauty 
in  the  conception.  Scyld  came  to  his  people  over  the  sea 
as  a  little  child.  When  he  is  dead  his  people  give  him  back 
to  the  sea.  The  poem  tells  how  he  is  placed  in  a  ship  with 
splendid  treasure  ;  how  the  ship  is  loosed,  and  the  people 
are  left  to  mourn  : 

There  at  the  haven  the  ringed-prow  stood  ready, 
Ice-covered,  eager,  an  Atheling’s  convoy  ; 

Then  laid  they  him,  their  loved  lord, 

Their  bracelet-bestower  in  the  ship’s  bosom, 

Mighty  by  the  mast.  Then  to  him,  glorious, 

Rich  gifts  they  gather,  wraught  gold  from  the  far-ways. 

I  heard  of  no  keel  in  more  comely-wise  garnished 
With  weapons  and  war-weeds,  bills  and  burnies ; 

Heaped  on  his  breast  lay  precious  adornments, 

With  him  to  fare  far  out  on  the  flood 
Into  the  sea’s  clasp  and  keeping. 

No  less  they  gave  him,  of  their  folk-treasures, 

Than  they  who  at  his  first  forming  sped  him 
A  child  alone  on  the  wide  ocean. 

Last  they  hoisted  the  golden  banner 

High  over  head  ;  then  let  the  holm  bear  him, 

Gave  him  to  ocean  ;  grieved  were  their  hearts, 

Mournful  their  mood.  No  man  knows 
To  tell  in  truth,  no  hall-counsellor, 

No  hero  under  heaven,  who  handseled  that  lading.1 

— 11.  32-52. 

It  is  our  earliest  version  of  “  From  the  great  deep  to  the 
great  deep  he  goes,”2  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  treats  not 
unworthily  the  mystery  of  man’s  ending.  None  of  the  hall- 
rulers,  no  warrior  under  heaven,  can  say  who  received  that 

1.  In  translating  I  have  followed  the  text  in  the  edition  of  “  Beowulf,”  by 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  and  R.  W.  Chambers,  19x4,  and  the  line  references  are  to  this 
edition. 

2.  See  “  Introduction  to  Beowulf,”  p.  68,  “  Scef  and  Scyld.”  For  an  article 
on  Scyld’s  funeral  obsequies  see  also  “Essays  on  Beowulf,”  by  K.  Stierna  tr 
J.  R.  Clark  Hall,  1912. 
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freight.  In  the  original,  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sea 
is  in  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  The  wave  curls  and  curls, 
nearly  falling,  but  kept  back  by  the  “  kennings  ”  or  descrip¬ 
tive  substitute  phrases  “  hall-counsellor  ”  and  “  hero 
under  heaven.”  Then  it  washes  over,  the  water  rolls 
forward  on  the  level,  and  the  whole  statement  is  complete. 
It  seems  impossible  to  preserve  this  beauty  of  movement  in 
translation,  and  the  words  are  smoothed  and  spoilt.  The 
old  English  epithets  for  the  ship  “  isig  ond  utfus,”  with 
their  suggestion  of  a  glistening,  ice-sheeted  vessel,  straining 
outwards  for  the  start,  are  but  feebly  rendered  by  “  ice- 
covered  ”  and  “  eager.” 

When  we  next  look  upon  the  sea  it  is  the  swan-road  of 
the  adventurer.  Beowulf  and  his  comrades  are  crossing 
to  the  help  of  Hrothgar.  Their  ship  is  said  to  be  “  foamy- 
necked  ”  and  “  likest  to  a  bird  ”  ;  it  skims  over  a  billowy 
sea  until  the  voyagers  come  within  sight  of  gleaming  shores 
and  broad  sea-nesses  (11.  217-224).  It  is  one  of  the  more 
joyous  descriptions  ;  the  spirit  is  kindled  as  when,  in 
a  Homeric  picture,  we  imagine  the  heroes  “  smiting  the 
grey  sea-water  with  their  oars  ”  ;  but  here  the  ship  is 
wind-sped  ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  labour.  The  ship  is 
flying  on,  and  the  water  is  ruffled  white  about  the  prow. 

This  sea-voyage  of  Beowulf  to  the  land  of  the  Scyldings 
is  a  prosperous  one,  and  he  is  brought  with  grave  courtesy 
into  the  presence  of  Hrothgar.  But  in  the  hall  Hunferth, 
son  of  Ecglaf,  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  chief,  taunts  Beowulf 
with  having  lost  his  swimming  match  against  Breca.  This 
gives  occasion  for  the  hero  to  describe,  in  his  own  words, 
his  struggle  with  the  sea  : 

Then  we  two  were  together  in  the  sea  for  the  space  of  five 
nights,  until  the  flood  drove  us  apart,  the  boiling  surges.  The 
coldest  of  storms,  darkening  night,  a  north  wind  battle-grim, 
turned  on  us ;  fierce  were  the  waves.  The  spirit  of  the  sea- 
beasts  was  roused,  but  my  body-sark,  hard  and  hand-locked,  was 
my  help  against  those  loathed  ones.  On  my  breast  lay  the 
woven  mail,  adorned  with  gold.  A  hostile  foe  dragged  me 
to  the  bottom  ;  grim,  he  held  me  firm  in  his  grip  ;  yet  it  was 
granted  me  that  I  should  reach  the  monster  with  my  sword- 
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point,  my  keen  war-blade.  The  battle-rush  swept  away  the 
mighty  sea-beast  through  my  hand.  Again  and  again  the 
workers  of  evil  pressed  me  sorely  ;  with  my  dear  sword  I 
paid  them  as  was  right.  The  wicked  destroyers  did  not  have 
joy  of  their  fill — that,  seated  round  the  banquet  in  the  sea- 
bottom,  they  should  receive  me.  But  in  the  morning  they 
lay  gashed  upon  the  foreshore,  put  to  sleep  by  the  sword, 
never  again  to  hinder  the  voyagers  in  their  journeys  about 
the  high  ford.  Light  came  from  the  east,  the  bright  beacon 
of  God.  The  waves  subsided  until  I  might  see  the  sea- 
nesses,  the  windy  walls.  Wyrd  oft  spares  an  undoomed  earl 
if  his  courage  stands  good. — 11.  544-573. 

Such  a  story,  with  its  suggestion  of  the  “  bottom  of  the 
monstrous  world,”1  gives  the  sensation  of  the  struggle  with 
the  sea  at  its  fiercest.  We  may  on  reflection,  or  if  some 
one  suggests  it  to  us,  murmur  u  impossible.”  Five  nights 
swimming  in  full  armour  and  deep  sea  duels !  But  as  long 
as  we  are  in  the  poet’s  power  he  has  the  art  to  make  us 
acquiesce.  It  may  not  be  possible  but  Beowulf  did  it. 
In  the  original,  every  whirl  and  eddy  of  the  rhythm 
helps  to  the  effect,  and  the  consonants  wash  and  foam  ; 
to  concentrate  the  malice  of  the  sea  into  a  single  phrase 
the  poet  adds  “  hreo  waeron  y3a  ”  (“  fierce  ”  or  “  cruel  ” 
were  the  waves). 

The  phrase  gives  the  tone  of  many  sea-pictures  in  Beowulf. 
The  waves  are,  for  the  most  part,  bitter.  This  holds  good 
even  in  the  episodes  which  are  introduced  into  the  story. 
The  lay  of  Hnaff  and  Hengest  is  chanted  by  Hrothgar’s 
minstrel  in  honour  of  Beowulf’s  victory  over  Grendel. 
It  is  sung  in  the  warm  hall,  where  the  warriors  are  rejoicing, 
and  where  Beowulf  is  given  pricely  gifts  and  receives  the 
wine-cup  at  the  hand  of  the  queen.  The  lay  is  obscure, 
and  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  allusions  made  to 

1.  See  also  “  Diction  and  Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,”  p.  61,  for  the 
poem  on  the  Whale,  where  the  guilty  soul’s  plunge  into  Hell  is  likened  to  the 
whale's  plunge  into  the  sea-depths.  The  soul  visits 

grundleasne  wylm 
under  mistglome 

(the  bottomless  surge  beneath  the  misty  gloomj. 
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light  up  the  memories  of  listeners,  who  well  knew  the  whole 
history.  The  bard  must  have  succeeded  at  one  point  in 
guiding  their  memories  to  the  sea,  when  he  describes  how 
Hengest,  a  defeated  stranger  in  the  Frisians’  land,  looks 
over  the  sea  and  longs  for  his  home  and  revenge.  He  cannot 
drive  his  vessel  over  the  waves  because  they  are  darkened 
with  storms,  and  then  winter  binds  them  with  ice.  The 
bitterness  of  the  dark  and  cold  is  heightened  by  the  con¬ 
trasting  picture  of  spring  which  follows — a  touch  very  rare 
in  Old  English  poetry  : 

He  (Hengest)  had  in  mind  his  home-stead,  though  he  could 
not  drive  the  ship  with  her  curving  prow  out  across  the  sea. 
The  whole  ocean  boiled  with  the  storm,  fought  against  the 
wind.  Winter  locked  the  waves  in  icy  shackles ;  until  another 
year  came  to  the  courts  of  earth — those  (days)  which  con¬ 
tinually  observe  the  seasons1 — weather  gloriously  bright. 
Winter  was  shaken  off  ;  earth’s  bosom  was  fair. — 11.  1 129-1 1 37. 

This  avoids  the  common  Old  English  fault  of  over¬ 
amplification.  Alliteration,  when  skilfully  used,  is  no  mean 
instrument. 

Holm  storme  weol, 

Won  wiS  winde 

is  much  more  than  a  statement  of  fact. 

There  is  a  dark  picture  of  the  mere  in  which  Grendel’s 
mother  has  what  the  translator  of  Ten  Brink  calls  her 
“  sub-aqueous  ”  dwelling.  The  mere  itself  is  apparently 
an  inland  pool  like  Dozmare,  but  it  communicates 
in  some  way  with  the  sea-depths,  and  this  must  be 
our  excuse  for  introducing  it.  No  place  where  men 
peak  and  pine  has  been  described  more  vividly.  The 
hunted  stag  will  face  death  rather  than  seek  refuge  there. 
The  rime-covered  thicket,  the  deep-rooted  trees,  the  waters, 
weltering  with  blood  and  thronged  with  sea-dragons  and 
nickers,  are  intensely  real.  And  at  night  fire  gleams  on 

1.  I  have  adopted  the  rendering  suggested  in  the  vocabulary  of  Wyatt  and 
Chambers. 
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the  flood.  In  time  of  storm  surging  water  rises  up 
to  the  clouds,  “  until  the  sky  grows  dark  and  the  heavens 
weep.”  The  waters  seem  to  be  alive.  They  seize  greedily 
on  Beowulf  as  he,  fully  armed,  and  carrying  the  famous 
sword  “  Hrunting,”  descends  in  search  of  Grendel’s  mother. 
For  a  whole  day  he  travels  through  the  sea  until  he  comes 
to  the  strange  dry  cave  and  meets  his  enemy.  The  fight 
which  follows  is  a  good  one.  The  sword  lent  by  Hunferth 
fails  Beowulf,  and  he  has  to  trust  first  to  his  hand-grip, 
and  then  to  an  ancient  treasure-sword  which  he  seizes  in 
the  cave  of  the  sea-wolf.  With  this  he  conquers.  The 
scene  in  the  cave  is  made  lurid  by  the  gleam  of  supernatural 
fire  and  the  terror  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  up 
again  into  natural  life,  just  as  it  is  a  relief  when  the  curtain 
falls  and  the  lights  go  up  after  certain  scenes  in  a  theatre. 
There  is  something  friendly  about  the  earth  ;  the  sea  is  alien. 

But  Beowulf  escapes  from  it.  Soon  he  is  up  on  the 
earth  rejoicing  with  his  comrades  who  had  thought  him  lost. 
The  night  is  spent  in  feasting,  in  receiving  gifts  and 
hearing  speeches,  and  finally  in  sleep  ;  for  the  great  hall 
now  lifts  itself,  cleansed  from  fear,  “  broad  and  brave  with 
gold.”  Morning  dawns  joyfully  and  the  bright  sun  comes 
gliding  over  the  plain.  Beowulf,  the  great-hearted  one, 
the  prince  of  warriors,  is  going  home,  and  going  home  is 
the  most  joyous  thing  about  an  adventure.  There  is  no 
gloom  in  this  picture.  As  Beowulf  and  Hrothgar  talk 
together  for  the  last  time,  the  sea  appears  to  them  as 
a  friendly  means  of  communication  to  bind  them  closer. 
Hrothgar  says  : 

While  I  rule  this  wide  realm  our  treasure  shall  be  in  common. 
Many  a  one  shall  greet  his  fellow  with  good  gifts  over  the 
gannet’s  bath.  Across  the  sea  the  ringed  barque  shall  speed 
bearing  presents  and  love-tokens. — 11.  1859-1863. 

When  the  hour  comes  for  Beowulf’s  departure  the  verse 
moves  in  time  with  the  zest  of  the  heroes.  They  are  no 
longer  doubted  in  the  land.  On  their  arrival  Hrothgar’s 
coast-guard  had  questioned  them  sternly,  now  he  loves 
them  for  their  deeds.  Beowulf  strides  over  the  grassy 
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earth,  rejoicing  in  his  treasure,  and  reaches  his  ship  where 
she  rides  at  anchor.  All  is  ordered  in  stately  fashion,  and 
the  description  of  the  voyage  is  one  of  the  best  in  Old 
English.  To  force  it  into  a  modern  English  measure 
seems  an  unpardonable  action,  like  trying  to  hustle  one 
who  has  native  dignity  : 

Then  to  the  flood  came  fiery  liegemen, 

Unbowed  warriors,1  chain  armour  wearing, 

Linked  sarks  for  the  battle.  The  land-warden  marked 
The  return  of  the  earls,  as  erst  their  incoming  ; 

But  not  with  contumely  from  the  cliff’s  crescent 
Now  greeted  the  guests.  Gladly2  he  rode  to  them, 

Said  they  were  welcome,  to  the  folk  of  the  Weders, 
Bright-coated  warriors3  to  their  ship  wending. 

On  the  sand  was  a  sea-craft  with  battle-weeds  laden, 

Bright  treasure  and  horses  the  broad-bosomed4  barque  ; 

The  mast  towered  high  over  Hrothgar’s  hoard-treasure. 

To  the  captain5  was  given  a  gold-bound  sword, 

That  he  hereafter,  on  the  mead-benches, 

For  that  treasure,  for  that  heirloom, 

Won  worship  the  more.  Then  on  went  the  ship, 

Left  the  land  of  the  Danes,  churned  the  deep  water. 

Girt6  was  the  mast  with  its  sea-garment, 

A  sail  rope-bound  ;  the  sea-wood  creaked. 

No  wind  withstood,  across  waters  blowing, 

The  wave-floater’s  course  ;  the  sea-goer  scudded, 
Foamy-necked,  fleeting  over  the  main, 

The  ship  with  its  bound  prow,  by  billow  and  current, 

Till  they  could  see  the  cliffs  of  the  Geats, 

Known  sea-nesses.  Up  bounded  the  boat, 

Wind-sped  lept  forward,  and  on  land  rested.7 — 11.  1888-1920. 

1.  “  haeg-steald,”  young  warrior,  bachelor. 

2.  I  have  ventured  to  insert  this  word  because  of  “  wilcuman  ”  in  the  next 
line,  which  meant  guests  gladly  received. 

3.  Literally  “  scathers.” 

4.  For  “  sae-geap,”  sea-wide,  spacious. 

5.  For  “  bat-weard  ”  boatwarden. 

6.  Literally  “  There  was  upon  the  mast  a  sea-garment,  a  sail  made  fast  with 
ropes.” 

7.  Browning’s  felicitous  words  for  the  beaching  of  a  boat  spring  to  the  mind  : 

“  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 

And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand.” — “  Meeting  at  Night.” 
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Beowulf’s  home-coming  is  especially  happy  because  he  has 
someone  he  loves  who  is  greater  than  himself  and  to  whom 
he  renders  up  his  glory.  Hygelac’s  homestead  is  near  the 
sea-wall  and  we  go  with  Beowulf  over  the  sands,  over  the 
wide  sea-beach,  to  this,  his  lord’s  dwelling.  Beowulf 
has  trappings  of  price,  and  horses,  and  plates  of  gold  that 
he  has  won  for  his  prince  ;  and  Hygelac  greets  him  and 
calls  him  “  leofa  Beowulf  ”  and  asks  for  his  story,  and  is 
glad  at  his  coming.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  so  good  that 
we  cannot  but  sigh  when  the  verse  stammers  and  breaks, 
and  we  are  carried  off  to  begin  a  fresh  adventure. 

The  second  part  of  Beowulf  deals  less  intimately  with 
the  sea,  though  the  barrow  in  which  the  olden  treasures 
are  hid  is  within  sound  of  the  sea  surges,  and  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  “  holm-wylm  ”  (sea-welling)  and  of  the 
“  y3-gewinn  ”  (wave-strife).1  The  fight  between  Beowulf 
and  the  dragon  takes  place  near  the  sea  by  Eagles’  Ness. 
The  reading  in  this  part  is  often  difficult.  There  are 
broken  stories  of  past  feuds  in  which,  as  in  a  shifting  glass, 
we  catch  sight  of  ocean  wanderers,  savage  sea-kings — 
Swedes,  Danes  and  Geats — desperately  fighting.  Treachery 
is  followed  by  vengeance,  and  raid  by  counter-raid. 
Beowulf’s  prowess  as  a  swimmer  is  emphasised.  After 
Hygelac’s  death  Beowulf  escapes  in  the  dark  by  swimming 
over  the  ocean  stretches ;  later  he  swims  back  to  his  own 
land  and,  setting  aside  an  invitation  to  the  throne,  becomes 
the  protector  of  Hygelac’s  young  son.  Such  chance 
allusions  to  the  hero’s  loyalty  and  faithful  dealing  are  more 
interesting  than  the  main  adventure  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative.  For  the  main  adventure — the  fight  with  the 
dragon — suffers  by  comparison  with  the  two  earlier  fights. 
Like  them  it  tests  the  hero’s  courage  and  physical  endurance, 
and  we  should  have  welcomed  a  fresher  experience.  Yet  in 
spite  of  repetition  and  obscurities  we  cannot  but  be  grateful 
for  this  third  adventure,  for,  at  the  moment  of  Beowulf’s 
death,  the  poem  recovers  all  its  power.  The  picture  of 
Wiglaf,  the  young  warrior,  sitting  in  grief  by  his  dead  lord 
is  memorable.  Beowulf  in  death  is  shown,  not  as  an 
i.  11.  2411-2412. 
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inconsequent  dragon-slayer,  but  as  the  king  of  a  people. 
The  fiery  speech  of  Wiglaf,  the  solemn  funeral  rites,  the 
recital  of  troubles  to  follow  now  that  he  who  had  done 
“  deeds  of  earlship  ”  is  dead — all  this  lends  dignity  and 
grandeur.  The  people  mourn  for  Beowulf.  The  sound 
of  their  weeping  is  blended  with  the  roaring  of  the  flames 
when  the  funeral  pyre  is  kindled  on  the  cliffs.  Beowulf’s 
last  behest  is  fulfilled,  and  his  mound  is  made  on  the 
Whale’s  Ness,  high  above  the  sea,  that  seamen  might  look 
up  and  remember.  It  would  have  been  fitting  if,  as  for 
the  barrow  which  Odysseus  built  for  Elpenor — “  where  the 
furthest  headland  runs  out  into  the  sea  ”x — if  upon  the 
topmost  mound  had  been  placed  a  shapen  oar. 

Mention  of  Odysseus  sugggests  some  further  comparison 
between  the  Greek  and  English  sea-epics2  ;  for  the  Odyssey, 
no  less  than  “  Beowulf,”  is  splashed  with  sea-spray.  Swift 
ships  pass  over  the  wet  ways,  over  the  broad  back  of  the  sea, 
over  the  sea  of  violet  blue.  The  same  epithets  are  constantly 
repeated,  and  to  this  question  of  language  we  shall  return 
when  we  come  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  Old  English 
synonyms  for  sea  and  ship.  Young  men  climb  into  the 
hollow  ships  and,  sitting  orderly  on  the  benches,  toss  the 
salt  water  with  their  oar-blades.  Islands  lie  in  the  wash 
of  the  waves,  and  “  lean  upon  the  deep.”  The  gods  are 
shown — Proteus,  the  ancient  one  of  the  sea,  sleeping  among 
his  seals  of  the  brine  ;  Poseidon,  girdler  of  the  earth,  god 
of  the  dark  hair,  ungenerous  as  ever,  striking  the  ship  of  the 
Phaeacians,  and  turning  it  to  stone  because  they  had 
presumed  to  offer  safe  escort  to  a  mortal.  “  Beowulf  ” 
does  not  show  us  the  Northern  gods.  There  is  only  Weird, 
shaper  of  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  full  expression  of  the 
Northern  spirit  is  maimed  by  the  introduction  of  Christian 
passages. 

In  simile  and  colour  the  Odyssey  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  “  Beowulf.”  The  long  waves  of  the  Greek  sea  are 
violet-blue.  The  finest  yarn  is  of  sea-purple  stain.  The 
Old  English  poet  saw  the  darker  but  hardly  more  threatening 

1.  The  Odyssey,  xii.  n,  tr.  Butcher  &  Lang,  p.  192. 

2.  See  “  The  Heroic  Age,”  by  H.  M.  Chadwick,  1912. 
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seas  of  the  North.  The  epithet  used  to  denote  the  colour 
of  the  sea  in  “  Beowulf  ”  is  “  fealu  ”  (fallow)  which 
Prof.  Wyld  says  is  probably  best  translated  “  dun  ”  or 
“  tawny  ”  when  it  is  used  of  the  sea.  The  word  “  won  ” 
(wan)  is  used  of  the  surge  in  Grendel’s  Mere.  The  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  night,  to  a  raven’s  wing,  and  to  a  flame. 
It  seems  suitable  for  a  lowering,  steely  sea,  with  a  white 
light  on  it.  The  sea  is  never  blue  in  Old  English  poetry  ; 
when  it  is  neither  “  fallow  ”  or  “  wan  ”  it  is  flint-grey,  or 
swart,  or  brown.  Against  this  dun  background  the  white 
foam  gleams,  and  it  is  the  white  ring  about  the  throat  of 
a  ship  which  enhances  the  comparison  between  it  and  a  bird. 
But  simile  is  rare  in  Old  English  poetry.  “  Beowulf  ”  has 
only  four  swift  similes  in  all.  The  sea  similes  of  the  Odyssey 
are  of  singular  beauty  :  Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  rises 
from  the  depth  of  the  mere  “  like  a  sea-gull  on  the  wing  ’?1 ; 
Odysseus  leaves  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  with  the  goodly 
gifts  bestowed  beneath  the  benches  of  the  ship  : 

And  even  as  on  a  plain  a  yoke  of  four  stallions  comes  springing 
all  together  beneath  the  lash,  leaping  high  and  speedily 
accomplishing  the  way,  so  leaped  the  stern  of  that  ship, 
and  the  dark  wave  of  the  sounding  sea  rushed  mightily  in 
the  wake,  and  she  ran  ever  surely  on  her  way,  not  could  a 
circling  hawk  keep  pace  with  her,  of  winged  things  the 
swiftest.1 2 

Hermes  rides  upon  the  press  of  the  waves 

like  a  cormorant  that  chaseth  the  fishes  through  the  perilous 
gulfs  of  the  unharvested  sea,  and  wetteth  his  thick  plumage 
in  the  brine.3 

The  Old  English  poet  depends  not  on  simile,  but  on 
metaphor,  and  finds  it  frequently  a  gallant  support.  The 
system  of  Old  English  poetry  demanded  many  synonyms 

1.  The  Odyssey,  v.  337,  tr.  Butcher  &  Lang,  p.  86. 

2.  Id.,  xiii.  81-87,  tr.,  p.  209. 

3.  Id.,  v.  51-53,  tr.,  p.  77. 
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and  when,  across  the  mental  vision  of  a  poet,  there  flitted 
a  momentary  picture  of  one  thing  in  the  guise  of  another, 
he  exerted  his  powers  of  expression  not  in  elaborating 
a  simile,  but  in  compounding  a  word.  Instead  of  comparing 
his  ship  to  a  horse  in  a  deliberate  sentence,  he  calls  it  a 
sea-stallion,  or  an  ocean-steed.  If  he  sees  the  waves  fighting 
together  he  does  not  compare  the  ocean  to  a  battlefield 
but  writes  of  the  “  y3-gewinn  ”  (wave  strife).  The  word 
rather  than  the  sentence  is  the  frame  into  which  the  figure 
is  fitted.  Sometimes  metaphor  is  implied  in  the  verb 
instead  of  being  expressed  in  a  compound.  If,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Wyatt  &  Chambers,  “  drusian  ”  means 
“  to  drowse,”  the  sentence  “  lagu  drusade  ” — said  of  the 
mere  when  it  subsides  after  the  turmoil  of  Beowulf’s  fight 
with  Grendel’s  mother — is  a  figure  fruitful  in  suggestion, 
and  so  beautiful  in  sound  that  it  makes  us  wonder  whether 
we  are  not  still  imperfectly  awake  to  other  beauties  of 
“  Beowulf  ”  in  this  kind. 

“  Beowulf  ”  has  not  that  power  of  describing  a  particular 
incident  or  scene  to  the  life  which  is  found  in  the  Odyssey. 
“  Beowulf  ”  gives  us  a  general  impression  of  waves  and  the 
dark  cliffs  ;  the  Odyssey  shows  us,  among  other  things, 
a  particular  great  wave  “  vaulted  from  the  crest  ”  ;  and 
the  havens  of  the  sea  are  formed  where  “  spits  take  the 
waves  aslant.”  When  Beowulf  reaches  home,  the  crags 
of  Geatland  and  the  well-known  forelands  are  mentioned, 
but  not  described ;  when  Odysseus  reaches  “  clear-seen 
Ithaca  ”  we  recognise  the  haven  of  Phorcys,  and  the  olive 
tree,  with  its  spreading  leaves,  as  clearly  as  we  recognise 
the  Ancient  Mariner’s  kirk,  hill,  and  light-house  top.  The 
likenesses  and  contrasts  between  Grendel’s  mother  and 
Scylla  may  well  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  same  point. 
The  two  are  alike  in  their  malevolence ;  but  whereas 
Grendel’s  mother  is  vaguely  horrible  (the  fear  she  inspires 
is  partly  due  to  this),  Scylla,  with  her  three  rows  of  teeth 
“  set  thick  and  close,  full  of  black  death  ”  is  sharply  realised. 

Stately  speeches,  the  marshalling  of  men,  the  hospitality 
I  of  great  halls,  the  giving  of  splendid  gifts,  are  common  to 
both  poems  ;  and  common,  too,  is  the  heroic  outlook  on  life. 
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When  Athene  leads  Odysseus  to  the  palace  of  the  great¬ 
hearted  Alcinous  she  says  “  Enter  then,  and  fear  not, 
for  the  dauntless  man  is  best  in  every  adventure.”  In 
“  Beowulf  ”  it  is  only  the  dauntless  man  whom  Weird  may 
be  induced  to  save.  Beowulf,  bidding  farewell  to  Hrothgar 
before  he  sets  out  to  seek  Grendel’s  mother,  says  : 

Sorrow  not,  wise  man  ;  it  is  better  for  each  to  avenge  his 
friend  than  greatly  mourn.  Each  of  us  must  abide  the  end 
of  this  world’s  life  ;  let  him  who  may  achieve  glory  before 
death. — 11.  1384-8. 

Odysseus  adds  guile  to  courage,  but  he  too  can  endure. 
He  has  to  bestride  a  single  plank  “  as  one  rideth  on  a  courser,” 
and  wander  on  the  swell  of  the  waves  two  days  and  two 
nights — a  feat  almost  equal  to  Beowulf’s  five  days  swim. 
But  more  human  in  its  tiredness  is  the  admission  concerning 
Odysseus  that  his  heart  was  broken  with  the  brine.  Beowulf 
is  never  tired.  Laodamus  says  there  is  nought  else  worse 
than  the  sea  to  confound  a  man  how  hardy  soever  he  be  ; 
Odysseus  himself  admits  it,  and  knows  that  “  there  is  no 
other  thing  more  mischievous  to  men  than  wandering.” 
He  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  “  how  dull  it  is  to  pause, 
to  make  an  end  ” — or  perhaps  Tennyson’s  Ulysses  never 
lived.  Yet  we  know  that  he  did  live,  uncomfortably  enough, 
in  the  Eighth  Chasm  of  Dante’s  Hell,  whence  Tennyson 
took  him  ;  that  he  longed  again  to  be  at  sea  with  his  men 
sitting  well  in  order  to  “  smite  the  sounding  furrows  ”  ; 
that  they  set  out  with  the  “  poop  towards  morning  ”  and 
of  their  oars  “  made  wings  for  the  foolish  flight.”1  Our 
consciousness  of  the  personality  of  Ulysses  is  quickened 
because  great  poets  have  forced  it  to  reveal  itself,  making 
the  character  react  to  their  strong  tests.  Beowulf’s 
fate  has  been  other  ;  he  has  found  little  place  in  subsequent 
writing,  and  remains  as  his  early  maker  or  makers 
conceived  him. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that,  although  “  Beowulf  ” 
belongs  to  a  nation  ruder  and  wilder  than  the  Greek,  there 

I.  Inferno,  xxvi.  125,  tr.  John  Carlyle,  1867,  p.  317. 
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is  nothing  in  the  poem  so  unlikeable  as  the  hanging  of  the 
twelve  faithless  women  in  the  Odyssey — an  incident  as 
purely  distressing  as  anything  in  Hardy.  The  comparison 
with  thrushes  long  of  wing,  or  doves  fallen  into  a  net,  is 
horrible.  The  Cyclops  cracking  up  bones  or  Grendel 
stretching  out  his  great  arm  in  the  night  to  seize  a  thane 
are  merry  jests  in  comparison.  Guile  and  cunning  bring 
with  them  cruelty.  Beowulf  is  noble  ;  Odysseus  is  often 
merely  detestable.  Beowulf  has  not  “  the  arts  of  the  fox  ”  : 
he  is  the  finer  seaman,  the  better  man  to  have  his  barrow 
as  a  beacon  on  the  cliffs,  to  stir  the  memory  of  those  who 
from  afar  “  drive  the  tall  ships  through  the  darkness  of 
the  flood.” 


Ill 


“  Beowulf  ”  is  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  sea- 
spirit  in  Old  English  poetry.  The  poems  to  which  we  next 
turn  are  lyrical,  and  two — “  The  Wanderer  ”  and  “  The 
Seafarer  ” — are  elegiac  in  tone.  These  two  poems, 
together  with  the  “  Riddles,”  contain  sea  passages  of  great 
interest.  They  are  preserved  in  the  famous  Exeter  Book 
and  their  date  and  interpretation  present  difficulties.  In 
sentiment  they  must  be  grouped  with  Beowulf,  as  not  being 
Christian  ;  although,  as  with  the  longer  poem,  there  are 
signs  of  Christian  handling,  and  “  The  Seafarer  ”  concludes 
with  a  religious  exhortation  generally  held  to  be  an 
addendum. 

“  The  Wanderer  treats  the  sea  as  an  incidental  part 
of  a  wider  theme,  and  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  it. 
The  poem  calls  up  the  picture  of  a  man  whose  kinsmen 
and  lord  have  been  slain  and  who  is  forced,  weary  of  heart, 
to  traverse  the  paths  of  the  sea,  cold  as  rime.  Weighed 
down  with  sleep  and  sorrow  the  friendless  man  lets  himself 
dream.  In  fancy  he  clasps  his  liege  lord,  and  feels  his 
kiss,  and  lays  hand  and  head  on  his  knee  as  he  used  in  days 
gone  by.  But  he  is  friendless  now,  and  he  wakens  to  find 

1.  Bibliothek  der  Angelsachisischen  Poesie,  Grein-Wiilker,  1988,  1,  284. 
The  text  is  also  given  in  Sweet’s  “  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.” 
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nothing  but  fallow  seas  and  dipping  birds  ;  snow,  hail,  and 
frost.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  description  of 
the  sea,  when  it  is  cold  and  cheerless,  than  that  which  shows 
it  stretching  away  before  the  eyes  of  the  “  Wanderer  ”  as 
he  wakes  : 

He  sees  before  him  the  fallow  ways,  the  sea-birds  bathe  and 
spread  wide  their  feathers ;  he  sees  fall  rime  and  snow  mingled 
with  hail. 

A  line  like  “  gesiS  him  biforan  fealwe  wegas  ”  still  speaks  to 
us  in  its  own  right  without  need  of  an  interpreter,  and  again 
and  again  the  cold  strikes  home  by  the  mere  sound  of  the 
words.  The  sea  is  “  hrimcealde  ”  (cold  as  rime)  ;  the 
heart  of  the  friendless  man  is  “  freorig,”  chill  and  frozen 
within  him  ;  for  the  word  “  sea  99  is  substituted,  in  1.  24, 
“  waSema  gebind,”  of  which  Prof.  Wyld  writes,  in  the 
article  noted  above,  that  it  is  “  usually  translated  ‘  frozen 
ways,’  but  means  literally  ‘  the  binding  together,  con¬ 
glomeration,  of  the  waves,’  which  are  here  thought  of  as 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass.” 

“  The  Seafarer  ”  confines  himself  more  closely  to  the 
sea,  but  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  imperfect  in  structure,  and 
towards  the  close,  poetry  withers  into  a  limp,  semi-religious 
musing.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  catch  that  single 
impression  of  beauty  which  delights  us  in  finished  work. 
Either  the  sudden  transitions  cause  the  imagination  to  try 
to  look  two  ways  at  once,  and  results  in  a  kind  of  squint  ; 
or  else  the  difficulty  of  the  linking  particles  (for  Son,  the 
connective  between  the  parts  of  the  poem,  has  been 
variously  rendered  to  fit  the  various  theories)  unseats 
imagination  altogether  and  sets  up  in  her  place  reason,  and 
the  machinery  of  analysis. 

Yet  the  motive  of  the  whole  poem — the  bitterness  of  the 
actual  sea  and  its  sweet  attraction — is  so  expressed  as  to 
move  us  strongly,  whether  we  take  the  piece  as  a  dialogue 
between  an  old  and  a  young  sailor,  or  as  a  dramatic  mono¬ 
logue.1  The  latter  interpretation  is  attractive,  although 

x.  For  a  discussion  of  the  form,  and  an  analysis  and  translation  of  “The 
Seafarer  ”  see  “  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norse  Poems,”  ed.  and  tr.  N.  Kershaw,  1922. 
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a  Hamlet-like  debate  is  not  at  all  in  the  Medieval  manner. 
In  the  absence  of  obvious  indications,  however,  a  reader 
attempting  to  reconstruct  the  building  in  his  own  mind 
seems  free  to  please  himself,  and  it  is  easier  to  imagine  one 
speaker  with  two  moods  to  his  nature.  One  mood  dreads 
the  cold  and  desolation  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  cannot 
resist  its  allurement. 

The  Wanderer  does  not  speak  as  a  professional  seaman. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  ships.  He  is  rather  a  nobleman  in 
exile.  The  Seafarer  is  different.  He  begins  in  sailor- 
fashion  by  promising  to  tell  a  true  story  and  at  once  he 
speaks  of  the  “  narrow  nightwatch  in  the  boat’s  prow.”  The 
phrase  “  atol  ySa  gewealc  ”  (the  terrible  rolling  of  the 
waves)  shows  at  the  outset  that  the  Seafarer  is  no  longer 
the  dupe  of  the  sea.  He  likes  naked-sounding  words  and 
phrases.  Cares  are  described  as  sighing  round  his  heart, 
and  hunger  as  tearing  into  his  very  being.  The  opening 
description,  with  its  fierce  insistence  on  days  when  “  skies 
are  cold  and  misty,  and  hail  is  hurling,”  would  give  a  man 
a  breath  of  the  bitter  cold  were  he  seated  by  the  cosiest  of 
fires,  and  make  him  see  cliffs  and  sea-gulls,  though  he 
inhabited  the  most  unadventurous  room,  in  the  coal-dustiest 
town,  with  the  hardest  pavements  in  England  : 

My  feet  were  numb  with  frost,  bound  fast  in  icy  shackles  ; 
cares  sighed  hot  about  my  heart ;  hunger  tore  my  spirit  within 
me,  wearied  out  as  I  was  with  seafaring.  The  man  to  whom  it 
befalls  in  happiest  wise  to  live  on  land  does  not  know  how  I, 
weighed  down  with  care,  have  passed  the  winter  on  the  ice- 
cold  sea,  an  exile,  cut  off  from  my  kinsmen,  and  hung  round 
with  icicles  :  the  hail  flew  in  showers.  There  I  heard  nothing 
save  the  sea  resound,  the  ice-cold  wave  ;  sometimes  the  song 
of  the  swan.  For  game  I  had  the  scream  of  the  gannet  ;  the 
cry  of  the  sea-bird  for  the  laughter  of  men  ;  the  calling  of 
the  mew  for  the  mead  drinking.  There  storms  beat  on  the 
stone  cliffs ;  there  the  tern  with  icy  plumage  gave  echo  ; 
again  and  again  the  eagle  wheeled  screaming  round  with 
dripping  feathers. — 11.  9-25. 

He  speaks  of  the  hissing  hail,  “  coldest  of  grains,”  and 
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the  cold  strikes  like  the  wind  in  an  ice-cave,  or  the  kiss  with 
which  the  snow-queen  froze  the  heart  of  little  Kay  in 
Andersen’s  story. 

The  picture  of  cold  and  loneliness  painted  by  the  Seafarer 
cannot  allay  the  passion  in  his  heart.  A  rover  may  be  the 
strongest  of  reasoners  like  Crusoe,  and  yet  he  follows  always 
the  thought  of  his  heart  in  his  mind’s  despite.  And  this 
Seafarer  is  longing  to  go  out  again.  His  desire  is  for  the 
“  sealtySa  gelac  ”  (leaping  of  the  waves)  even  although  he 
knows  their  bitterness.  Sea-sorrow  seems  more  grievous 
in  comparison  with  the  comfortableness  of  living  on  shore. 
So  he  compares  the  two,  hoping  perhaps  thus  to  circumvent 
himself.  But  it  is  useless ;  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  in  the 
wood  and  the  new  stirring  of  life  in  spring-time  only  make 
his  heart  more  eager.  He  is  driven  out  : 


My  thought  soars  beyond  the  body  ;  my  spirit  wanders 
with  the  tide  over  the  whale’s  home,  journeying  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  regions  of  the  earth.  Then  it  comes  back 
to  me,  hungry  and  greedy,  yelling  in  its  lonely  flight.  It 
whets  my  mind  irresistibly  toward  the  whale’s  way,  far  out 
beyond  the  ocean  levels. 


The  poem  ends  with  advice  about  Heaven.  No  doubt 
when  our  Seafarer  reached  it  he  joined  the  “  silly  sailor 
folk  ”  of  Kipling’s  “  Last  Chanty  ”  who,  finding  themselves 
so  unhandy  with  the  harp,  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  give  them 
back  their  sea. 


IV 

The  Riddles,1  to  which  we  next  turn,  are  an  interesting 
section  of  Old  English  poetry.  Like  “  The  Seafarer  ”  and 
“  The  Wanderer,”  they  are  preserved  in  the  Exeter  Book  ; 
they  are  usually  assigned  to  the  eighth  century,  but  probably 
belong  to  various  periods. 

i.  For  modern  editions  see  “  The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,”  ed.  Frederick 
Tupper,  1910,  and  “  Old  English  Riddles,”  ed.  A.  J.  Wyatt,  1912.  Appreciations 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Riddles  are  found  in  Stopford  Brooke’s  “  History  of  Early 
English  Literature,”  1892. 
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The  Latin  riddles1  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Symphosius  were  popular  in  England  in  the  eighth  century. 
Scholars  like  Aldhelm,  Tatwine,  Boniface,  and  Alcuin 
wrote  riddles  in  Latin,  and  it  was  almost  to  be  expected 
that  the  Old  English  poets,  whose  speech  turned  naturally 
to  metaphor,  should  essay  the  riddle  form.  Of  the  ninety- 
five  riddles  that  have  come  down  to  us  some  are  in  the  manner 
commonly  associated  with  the  name  “  riddle.”  They 
would  tease  the  brains  of  Samson’s  Philistines  and  delight 
the  Sphinx.  They  are  ingenious  verse-puzzles,  based  on 
quaint  analogies  and  personifications.  But  others — and 
notably  those  which  deal  with  sea  and  storm — are  lyric 
poems  of  power  and  beauty.  Only  the  formula  of  the 
query,  and  occasional  abrupt  contrasts  and  seeming  contra¬ 
dictions,  introduced  to  put  the  “  guesser  ”  off  the  track, 
give  hint  of  the  riddling  purpose.  Riddles  2,  3,  10,  16,  33 
(Wyatt’s  numbering)2  are  all  connected  with  the  sea. 
No.  2  is  descriptive  of  a  storm  at  sea  and  recalls  the  sight  and 
sound  of  breakers  against  cliffs.  The  wind  describes  his 
own  doings  : 

Sometimes,  in  a  way  men  do  not  expect,  I  dive  under  the 
press  of  the  waves  to  seek  the  bottom,  the  ocean  floor.  The 
sea  is  roused  and  rolls  foaming.3  The  whale-mere  roars ; 
loudly  it  rages.4  The  streams  beat  against  the  shore.  Fiercely 

1.  For  the  Latin  Riddles  and  their  relation  to  the  Old  English  work  see 
Introduction  to  Tupper’s  edition  noted  above,  p.  28. 

2.  For  numbering  in  other  editions  add  one  to  the  number  given.  Mr. 
Wyatt  omits  the  doubtful  first  poem  of  other  collections  as  being  no  riddle. 

3.  “  Fam  gewealcen  ”  (foam-rolled).  A  half-line  is  lost  at  this  point  and  the 
meaning  can  only  be  conjectured. 

4.  “  Hwa?lmere  hlimmeS,  hlude  grimmeS.”  This  leonine  rhyme  is  probably 
introduced,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  suggests  in  his  note  to  the  riddle,  for  imitative  effects. 
“  Whale-mere  ”  suggests  the  stanzas  in  “  Dauber  ”  when  the  painter  hears 
the  whales  at  night : 

“  Mournful  and  then  again  mournful,  and  still 
Out  of  the  night  that  mighty  voice  arose  ; 

The  Dauber  at  his  foghorn  felt  the  thrill. 

Who  rode  that  desolate  sea  ?  What  forms  were  those  ? 

Mournful,  from  things  defeated,  in  the  throes 
Of  memory  of  some  conquered  hunting-ground, 

Out  of  the  night  of  death  arose  the  sound.” 

— “  Dauber,”  John  Masefield,  1922. 
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they  fling  on  the  steep  cliffs  stones  and  shingle,  sea-weed 
and  wave,  when  I,  warring  on,  covered  by  the  might  of  the 
ocean,  churn  the  sands,  the  wide  sea-bottoms.  I  cannot 
escape  from  the  watery-cloak  until  he  allows  who  is  my  guide 
on  every  journey.  Say,  O  wise  men,  who  draws  me  from  the 
sea’s  bosom  when  the  racing  tides  are  stilled  again,  and  the 
waves  are  calm  which  shrouded  me  before  ? 

The  beauty  of  the  storm-riddles  lies  partly  in  the  way 
the  elements  are  made  to  interpret  themselves.  The 
personality  of  the  writer  is  merged.  He  lends  himself  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and,  as  Meredith  would  say,  he 
“  broadens  ”  with  it  over  the  world,  striving  to  interpret  its 
wars  and  trumpetings.  This  is  especially  felt  in  Riddle  No.  3, 
which  deals  with  storm  by  land  and  sea  and  with  the  battle 
of  the  clouds.  The  wind  is  thought  of  as  a  living  thing. 
He  sweeps  over  the  world  submissive  to  one  master  alone. 
His  fury,  his  glee,  his  submission,  are  the  emotions  com¬ 
municated — not  the  feeling  of  the  poet  as  he  witnesses 
these  forces.  Even  the  cry  of  shipwrecked  men  is  hardly 
pitiable  ;  it  is  one  wild  cry  more  to  swell  the  general 
clamour  “  Sonne  heah  geSring  on  cleofu  crydeS  ”  (when 
waves  in  high  tumult  crowd  on  the  cliffs).  The  phrase 
“  on  cleofu  crydeS  ”  alone  would  be  a  justification  of  the 
poem  ;  it  has  that  magic  combination  of  sounds  for  which 
no  one  has  ever  found  the  formula  ;  and  the  setting  is 
worthy  of  it.  The  wind  is  first  imagined  in  the  dark,  with 
earth  on  his  back,  pressing  him  down.  He  is  heaving  the 
earth,  making  the  horned  halls  of  men  tremble  ;  but  air 
and  sea  are  quiet  until  the  captive  escapes  and  rushes  on 
them.  Then  we  hear  the  waves  stirred  to  fury  : 

Sometimes  from  above  I  rouse  the  waves,  stir  up  the  streams 
and  urge  to  the  shore  the  flint-grey  flood.  Foaming  the 
wave  fights  against  the  wall.  A  dune  lifts  itself  dark  over  the 
deep,  lowering  on  its  track  another  follows — a  welter  of  waves — 
so  that  they  meet  near  the  coast  the  upstanding  rocks.  There 
is  the  crash  of  the  ship,  the  cry  of  sea-strangers.  The  steep 
headlands  abide  unshaken  the  onset  of  the  swirling  waters, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves,  when  high  tumult  surges  round 
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the  cliffs.  In  the  vessel  is  expectation  of  bitter  strife,  lest 
the  sea  shall  bear  it,  full  of  living  souls,  to  that  last  grim 
hour  when,  deprived  of  guidance,  its  life  beaten  out,  it  shall 
ride,  foaming,  the  backs  of  the  waves.1  There  is  shewn  to 
men  something  of  the  terror  of  those  whom  I  must  obey, 
strong  on  the  storm-path.  Who  stilleth  that  ?2 

The  ship  appears  and  disappears  to  the  sight  of  the  onlookers 
as  it  does  in  a  storm,  when  an  outline  is  now  seen,  now 
obliterated  by  wave  and  spray ;  the  phases  of  the  poem 
shift  quickly  with  the  shifting  glimpses  of  land  and  sea 
under  storm  clouds.  The  war  of  the  clouds  is  described 
in  much  greater  detail  than  is  usual  in  Old  English  poetry. 
Clouds  crash  sharply  together  edge  to  edge.  Dark 
threatening  shapes  sweat  fire  and  let  fall  “  the  swart  hissing 
moisture  from  the  bosom,  the  wet  from  the  womb.” 
The  changing  troops  and  phantoms  of  the  sky  have  seldom 
been  made  thus  to  live  in  their  own  natures ;  and  this  is 
achieved,  not  by  description  so  much  as  by  a  movement 
that  makes  the  reader  a  participator  in  the  action.  He 
becomes  one  of  the  thronging  shapes,  and  feels  the  delight 
of  shooting  fiercely  with  rain  arrows,  and  stalking  up  the 
sky.  The  poem  has  often  been  praised  and  never  praised 
too  much.  It  is  poetry  fulfilling  its  function  of  lifting  us 
out  of  our  individual  selves  to  which,  save  for  imagination, 
we  should  be  bound,  to  feel  and  move  in  sympathy  with 
other  forces. 

Similar  to  the  storm  poems  in  fierceness  of  mood  is 
the  riddle  of  the  iceberg  (No.  33).  This  seems  to  express 
in  a  few  lines  the  wildness  associated  with  the  Vikings  and 
rovers  of  the  Northern  Seas  : 

A  wonderful  creature  came  faring  over  the  waves ;  comely 
from  the  keel  she  called  to  land,  loudly  her  voice  resounded.3 
Her  laughter  was  horrible,  full  of  terror  to  earth.  Her 

1.  For  this  difficult  passage  see  Wyatt’s  note,  also  Stopford  Brooke’s  trans¬ 
lation. 

2.  No.  3,  11.  17  ff. 

3.  “  Cymlic  from  cede  cleopode  to  londe 

hlinsade  hlude  hleahtor  waes  gryrelic 

egesful  on  earde  ecge  wteron  scearpe.” 
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blades  were  sharp.  Fierce  with  hatred  she  was  (yet)  too 
sluggish  in  beginning  battle,1  bitter  in  works  of  war.  She 
dug  into  the  sides  of  ships  hung  round  with  shields,  hard  and 
ravening  on  her  way.  She  devised  a  speech  of  hate.  Craftily 
she  said  of  her  own  nature — “  My  mother — dearest  of  that 
maiden  kind — is  (also)  my  strong  grown  daughter2  .  .  .  .  ” 

This  poem,  concluding  as  it  does  with  the  mother-daughter 
motive  of  water  and  ice,  has  much  more  in  it  of  the  “  covert 
and  darke  speache  ”  of  the  enigma  than  the  storm  poems. 
But  its  opening  is  gloriously  loud  and  free,  and  the  laughter 
of  the  iceberg,  as  she  goes  out  to  work  destruction,  rings  in 
the  memory.  She  is  like  a  Valkyrie  choosing  the  slain,  or 
an  ice-maiden  killing  men  with  her  cold  kiss.  The  word 
“  sublime  ”  is  not  one  to  bandy  lightly,  but  the  storm  poem 
and  the  first  four  lines  of  the  iceberg  poem  touch  grandly 
things  which  are  in  their  nature  grand. 

The  riddle  of  the  anchor  (No.  16)  and  the  riddle  of  the 
barnacle  goose  (No.  io)  are  on  a  different  plane,  with 
a  certain  quaintness  in  their  speech.  In  No.  16  the  anchor 
describes  how  he  fights  with  wave  and  wind  : 

Oft  must  I  wrestle  with  the  wave,  and  fight  against  the 
wind  ;  with  both  I  contend  when  I  go  to  seek  the  wave- 
covered  land  :  my  home-country  is  strange  to  me.  I  am 
strong  in  the  strife  if  I  become  still ;  if  ill-hap  befall  me  in 
this  they  (the  waves  and  the  wind)  are  stronger  than  I,  and, 
rending  me,  they  soon  put  me  to  flight  ;  they  want  to  carry 
off  that  which  I  must  protect.  I  hinder  that  if  my  tail 
holds  out,  and  the  stones  can  keep  fast  against  me  in  my 
strength.  Say  what  I  am  called  ? 

The  solution,  “  anchor,”  was  early  adopted  for  this.  But 
various  solutions  such  as  “  the  wake  of  a  ship  ”  were  pro¬ 
pounded  for  No.  io  before  Stopford  Brooke  suggested 
that  the  answer  was  the  barnacle  goose.  Legends  of  the 

1.  “  Hilde  to  saene.”  See  Wyatt’s  note  for  the  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  preceding  and  following  statements. 

2.  See  Tupper’s  note,  p.  147  for  the  Latin  analogues.  Aldhelm  in  his 
“  Epistola  ad  Acircium”  (Aldhelm;  Opera,  z  d.  Giles,  1844,  p.  230)  quotes: 
“  Mater  me  genuit,  eadem  mox  gignitur  ex  me.” 
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barnacle  goose  flourished  in  England,  as  the  columns  of  the 
New  English  Dictionary  testify.  Notices  varying  from 
Sylvester’s  “  So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change  to 
Barnacles.  ’Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull, 
lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gull  ”  to  “  Barnacle — 
English  name  of  the  pedunculate  genus  of  Cirripedes, 
which  attach  themselves  to  objects  floating  in  the  water  ” 
attend  our  pleasure.  The  Old  English  Riddle  describes 
the  life  of  the  barnacle  under  water  and  then  its 
“  quickening  ” — how  it  is  lifted  up  into  the  air,  and  borne 
by  the  wind  over  the  wave,  wide  over  the  seals’  bath. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  fanciful  riddle. 

The  solution  “  ship  ”  has  been  suggested  for  Riddles 
Nos.  32  and  36.  For  No.  36  “  sow  with  litter,”  “  homo,” 
“  mulier,”  “  equus  ”  have  been  ranged  as  solutions  alongside 
of  ship,  so  the  riddle  cannot  be  said  to  have  an  unmistakable 
nautical  flavour.  Riddle  32,  with  its  description  of  a 
“  wight  ”  which  fares  yelling  on  its  way,  and  grinds  against 
grit,  and  has  one  foot  and  many  ribs,  and  a  single  mouth, 
might  well  be  a  merchant  ship,  but  it  might  possibly  be 
a  wheel,  and  here  again  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  sea. 
None  of  the  riddles — not  even  the  storm  poems  or  the 
iceberg  riddle — hint  at  a  mythology  of  the  sea  after  the 
manner  of  the  later  Old  Norse  riddles  which  Odin  put 
to  King  Heidreik  : 

Who  are  the  maids  that  go  weeping  to  the  joy  of  their 
father,  white-hooded,  fair-haired,  wide  awake  in  a  gale  ?  .  .  .  . 

Who  are  the  maids  that  go  many  together  to  the  joy  of 
their  father  ;  they  have  brought  grief  to  many  ;  these  good 
wives  have  no  husbands  ?  .  .  .  . 

Who  are  the  brides  that  walk  over  the  reefs,  and  drive  along 
the  friths  ?  These  white  hooded  ladies  have  a  hard  bed  ; 
in  calm  weather  they  make  no  stir  ? 

Read  my  riddle,  O  King  Heidreik  l1  (The  Waves.) 

The  white-hooded  maidens  still  link  arms  and  walk  over 
the  reefs ;  and  they  are  still  irresponsible — good  wives 

1.  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  ed.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell, 
1883,  i.  90.  The  translation  here  given  is  theirs. 
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who  have  no  husbands.  The  imagining  of  the  Old  Norse 
poet  remains  true  and  beautiful. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  Riddles,  but  it  seems 
well  to  add  that  the  prose  translations  here  printed  of  the 
Old  English  essays  in  this  kind  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  merit  of  the  originals.  So  far  their  poetry  seems  not 
to  have  been  renewed  for  us  in  any  modern  version.1 
Students  of  the  Riddles  must  feel  grateful  to  Stopford  Brooke 
who  helped  to  elucidate  them  ;  but  Stopford  Brooke  can 
be  very  irritating.  Elis  translations  in  particular  are  bad. 
Such  words  as  “  mickle,”  “  ’neath,”  “gainst,”  “  astirred,” 
“  pranked  ”  and  “  glode  ”  hit  us  in  the  eye  until  we  hate 
them.  Phrases  are  twisted  out  of  all  shapely  sequence  ; 
the  rhythmic  types  do  not  seem  to  approximate  in  any  way 
to  the  Old  English  types2  ;  scraps  of  recognisable  metre 
are  occasionally  introduced,  and  this  is  the  worst  of  all 
practices,  for  it  gives  a  reader  the  sensation  experienced 
by  a  person  going  down  three  or  four  stairs,  and  expecting 
to  find  another,  and  being  brought  up  with  a  jolt  on  the 
level.  The  Old  English  system  was  based  on  alliteration 
and  stress.  The  line  was  divided  into  two  parts,  with  two 
stresses  in  each  half  line,  and  alliteration,  usually,  in  the 
first  three  out  of  the  total  of  four  stresses.  Six  rhythmic 
types  have  been  distinguished  in  the  half  lines ;  “  kennings,” 
or  parallel  descriptive  phrases,  were  in  regular  use  ;  the 
sense  of  one  line  was  allowed  to  “  run  on  ”  into  the  next. 
As  an  instrument  for  expressing  the  sound  of  the  sea  nothing 
has  been  devised  to  equal  this  form  of  verse  as  used  by  the 
Old  English  writers.  The  peculiarity  of  the  music  of  a 
breaking  wave  is  that  it  starts  from  many  points,  not  from 
one  fixed  point.  This  peculiarity  is  echoed  in  the  Old 
English  line.  The  three  combined  stresses  and  alliterations 
are  like  the  curled  lips  of  the  wave,  from  which  the  music 
is  variously  poured  ;  and  these  breaking  points  shift  in 
every  line.  There  is  no  monotony,  and  there  is  no  rest. 

1.  But  the  spirit  of  the  second  riddle  is  well  rendered  by  H.  B.  Brougham. 
His  version  is  printed  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  by  Lady  Sybil  Scott,  1919,  p.  139. 

2.  Stopford  Brooke  explains  his  system  in  the  Introduction  to  “  Early 
English  Literature,”  pp.  7-12. 
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As  the  wave  withdraws  the  rough  shingle  of  the  consonants 
prolongs  the  roar.  But  difficulties  bristle  everywhere 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  Old  English  verse 
into  modern  English.1  If  a  line  of  four  accents  is  adopted, 
as  in  the  metrical  experiments  in  this  chapter  (on  p.  30 
I  have  varied  the  line  lengths),  the  result  seems  to  be  either 
glib  or  rhetorical.  The  stiff  metrical  pattern  will  not  set 
on  the  peculiar  mouldings  of  the  original,  and  so  the  effect 
is  of  something  ill-fitting,  like  a  ready-made  suit.  Perhaps 
the  only  conclusion  we  can  reach  is  that  to  enjoy  Old 
English  sea  poetry  it  is  necessary  to  read  Old  English. 
Its  writers,  more  than  any  others,  might  say  :  “  Take  my 
wine  in  my  own  cup,  friend.  It  loses  its  wreath  of  foam 
when  poured  into  that  of  others.” 

Of  poems  written  in  our  modern  idiom  “  The  Cloud  ”  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  English  Riddles ;  and,  for  the  rush  of  the  wind, 
Meredith’s  “  Ode  to  the  Spirit  of  Earth  in  Autumn.”  The 
old  clash  of  the  consonants  is  heard  in  Tennyson’s  “  Ulysses  ” 
in  such  lines  as  : 

When 

Through  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  seas. 

But  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  Old  English  Riddles  rear 
their  crests  anew  when  Doughty  rouses  himself  : 

But  when  stoops  tempest  on  the  cragged  deep, 

Lifting  up  billows  like  to  blowing  woods, 

Those  seem  some  barking  wolves,  that  scour  to  land, 

Or  hurled  together,  with  high-running  crest, 

Foaming  out  rage,  they  barren  rainbow  drops, 

Do  toss  again  into  the  windy  loft. 

1.  See  “  Widsith,  Beowulf,  Finnsburgh,  Waldere,  Deor.  Done  into  English 
after  the  Old  Manner,”  by  Charles  Scott  Moncrieff,  1921,  and  “  Old  English 
Translations  into  Alliterative  Verse,”  by  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  1922.  For 
a  full  list  of  translations  and  of  articles  on  the  translations  of  “  Beowulf  ”  see 
“  Beowulf.  An  Introduction,”  by  R.  W.  Chambers,  noted  above. 
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In  tumult,  then,  of  storm,  waves  ride  on  waves ; 

Like  God’s  great  army  of  justling  chariots, 

And  squadrons  rushing,  in  long  confused  ranks ; 

Or  thousand  cataracts,  on  the  dry  land.1 

V 

The  poems  next  to  be  dealt  with  either  treat  of  biblical 
subjects,  or  recount  the  daring  deeds  or  the  suffering  of 
saints.  We  shall  take  first  those  poems  which  have  been 
associated  with  Caedmon,  and  then  those  which  have 
been  ranged  under  the  name  of  Cynewulf,  and  are  later 
in  date.  In  the  poem  known  as  “  Genesis  A  ”2  the  writer’s  I 
feeling  for  the  sea  is  shown  in  the  lines  which  describe 
its  creation,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood.  He  enjoys 
the  coming  of  light,  the  chasing  away  of  shadows,  and  the 
firm  establishment  of  dry  land  and  sea.  There  is  a  certain 
confusion  in  the  order  of  events  in  the  poem — anticipations 
and  recoilings ;  but  passages  give  pleasure  : 

Then  suddenly  stood  the  sea,  a  wide  expanse  under  heaven 
as  the  Holy  One  bad  ;  the  ocean  was  sundered  from  the 
land. — 11.  160-4. 

The  use  of  the  word  “  hraSe  ”  (suddenly)  is  right.  The 
sea  is  shown  in  the  poem  just  as  we  see  it  in  reality  when, 
after  climbing  the  last  field  to  the  cliffs,  we  find  it  lying 
blue  before  us. 

The  sea  in  another  mood  is  felt  in  the  story  of  the  flood. 
At  the  creation  God  fettered  the  wide-flung  sea,  now  he 
breaks  the  bonds.  The  swart  streams  are  loosened  and 
only  Noah  and  his  chosen  ones  in  their  great  u  sea-chest  ” 
are  spared.  The  sea  leaps  upon  the  doomed  folk  like 
a  living  wild  beast  let  slip  from  a  leash.  In  1.  1381  it  says 

Mere  swiSe  grap 
on  faege  folc. 

(The  sea  suddenly  gripped  hold  of  the  doomed  folk.) 

1.  “The  Dawn  in  Britain,”  1916,  Bk.  vii. 

2.  “  Genesis  B,”  a  much  finer  poem,  does  not  treat  of  the  sea.  The  text 
is  given  in  “  Grein-Wulker,”  vol.  11,  p.  318.  A  translation  is  to  be  found  in 

The  Casdmon  Poems,  Translated  into  English  Prose,”  C.  W.  Kennedy,  1916. 
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The  metaphorical  language  gives  constantly  this  impression 
of  a  living  thing  set  free  from  restraint  to  raven  at  will. 
Only  Noah  is  safe.  His  sea-home,  made  fast  within  and 
without  with  earth-lime,  grows  the  lighter  with  the  beating 
of  the  waves.  It  drives  along  the  black  tides,  foamy- 
necked,  like  a  ship  well-nailed.  The  poet  sometimes  calls 
it  a  “  sea-home  ”  or  “  sea-chest,”  but  pictures  it  in  his 
mind  as  a  ship.  We  are  put  in  mind  of  the  quaint  words 
of  Fuller  in  “  The  Worthies  of  England  ”  : 

God,  I  confesse,  by  his  Providence,  ordereth  all  by  Land 
and  Sea  ;  yea,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  Shipwright ; 
for  I  behold  his  Arke  as  a  Bird,  wholly  hatcht,  but  utterly 
unfledg  ;  without  any  feathers  of  masts  and  tackling,  it  could 
only  float  and  not  sail ;  yet  so,  that  therein  was  left  pattern 
enough  for  humane  ingenuity  to  improve  it  to  naval 
perfection. 

The  poet  tells  of  the  weariness  of  the  “  sea-farers,”  and 
the  sending  forth  of  the  doves  and  the  black-winged  raven, 
who  perched  on  the  floating  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  is 
strange  that  he  does  not  make  more  use  of  the  beautiful 
pledge  in  the  Heavens  of  the  rainbow  given  by  God  to  man 
after  the  flood.  No  Anglo-Saxon  poet  seems  to  have 
cared  much  for  the  rainbow.  Yet  it  must  have  rejoiced 
them  in  those  days — the  “  rich  scarf  ”  to  the  proud  earth. 
They  must  have  seen  it  with  its  foot  now  resting  on  the 
meadow,  now  dipping  in  the  sea  ;  they  were  curiously 
indifferent  to  colour. 

The  “  Exodus  ”  is  a  strange  piece,  and  is  written  by 
a  man  of  very  different  temper  and  gifts  from  the  poet  of 
“  Genesis  A.”  God  is  here  conceived  as  a  Man  of  War. 
The  sword  and  the  thunderbolt  are  the  emblems  of  his 
majesty.  Praise  and  terror  combine  to  produce  fierce 
exaltation.  The  story  dealt  with  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Old  English  poet 
catches  the  mood  of  the  great  war-song  of  Moses  and 
Miriam.  This  song  is  established  for  us  in  the  prose  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  anything 
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written  on  the  same  theme  must  suffer  in  comparison 
with  it  : 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  : 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  .  .  . 

Nothing  written  on  the  same  theme  can  hope  to  rival  this. 
The  whole  song  cries  out  to  be  chanted  aloud,  and  is  as 
exciting  to  us  as  it  must  have  been  to  the  Israelites  : 

And  with  the  blast  of  the  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together,  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

The  depths  were  congealed — ten  thousand  words  could 
not  express  it  so  well. 

The  Old  English  poet  transfers  the  Hebrew  episode  to 
a  setting  of  his  own  age,  whilst  retaining,  as  we  have  said, 
the  mood  of  the  original.  The  glint  of  English  armour, 
and  the  tread  of  heavy  bands  of  thanes,  or  of  seamen  like 
Vikings,  the  Sons  of  Reuben,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
All  the  picturing  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  marching 
warriors,  the  flashing  spears,  the  grey  linden-shields,  the 
order  of  the  great  companies,  the  thunder  of  the  pursuing 
host,  are  impressive.  So  is  the  picture  of  the  deep  sea- 
bottoms1  seen  now  for  the  first  time  as  the  waves  rear 
themselves  in  shining  ramparts,  leaving  the  depths  bare. 
Grey  “  army  roads  ”  stretch  out  their  length  before  the 
host.  The  tribes  march  through,  and  armour  rings  and 
glistens.  There  is  an  annoying  digression  to  Abraham  and 
Noah,  then  a  break,  and  then  the  sea  overwhelms  the 
Egyptians.2  The  savagery  of  the  description  is  astonishing, 
and,  in  spite  of  marshalled  progress  and  due  sequence — image 
being  heaped  on  image  and  repetition  on  repetition — an 
effect  is  achieved  by  sheer  weight.  The  sea  becomes  a 
hostile  warrior  ;  every  wave  is  red  with  blood  ;  the  gleam 
of  the  armour  is  quenched.  In  no  other  poem  is  the  word 

1.  Id.,  11.  278-298. 

2.  Id.,  11.  446-514. 
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“  garsecg  ”  so  well-applied  to  the  sea.  Sweet1  saps  that 
this  word  as  it  stands  means  “  spear-warrior,”  but  he 
derives  it  from  a  Norse  word  meaning  “  to  chafe,”  and 
refuses  to  associate  in  his  mind  this  rager  with  Neptune  and 
his  trident.  But  in  “  Exodus  ”  we  feel  that  “  garsecg  ” 
ought  to  mean  spearman,  for  in  this  poem  the  sea  is  a  warrior, 
smiting  down  the  Egyptians.  The  poem  as  a  whole  is 
fierce,  and  its  maker’s  single-hearted  absorption  in  this 
aspect  of  things  gives  strength.  His  power  to  call  up 
vivid  pictures  of  the  sea  is  best  brought  out  in  “  Diction 
and  Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.”  Prof.  Wyld 
writes  (p.  60)  : 

A  forcible  image  of  toppling  waves  is  called  up  in  the  passage 
in  Ex.  describing  the  catastrophe  of  the  piled-up  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  just  in  time  to  overwhelm  Pharaoh  and  his  host  : 

lagu  land  gefeol  lyft  waes  onhrered, 

wicon  weallfacsten,  waegas  burston, 

multon  meretorras  Ex.  482-4  : 

‘  the  sea  fell  back  upon  the  land,  the  very  air  was  stirred, 
the  battlements  crumbled,  the  waves  were  riven  asunder, 
the  sea-towers  melted  away.’  The  use  of  the  word  “  weall¬ 
faesten  ”  to  describe  the  walls  of  water  between  which  the 
Israelites  had  passed,  and  the  phrase  “  meretorras  multon  ” 
are  touches  of  true  poetic  genius.  This,  surely,  is  the  real 
thing.  The  whole  episode  of  the  flight  and  pursuit  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  poem  with  infinite  spirit  and  gusto. 


VI 

The  poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf2  are  less  fiercely  militant, 
but  “  Elene,”  “  Guthlac  ”  and  “  Andreas  ”  are  especially 
noteworthy  for  their  sea-pictures. 

1.  In  a  note  on  the  word  in  “Old  English  Etymologies,”  1879,  reprinted 
in  “  Collected  Papers  of  Henry  Sweet,”  1913,  p.  213. 

2.  The  poems  are  found  in  Grein-Wulker,  and  there  are  good  prose  translations 
in  “  The  Poems  of  Cynewulf,”  translated  and  edited  by  C.  W.  Kennedy,  1910. 
“  Juliana,”  “  Christ,”  “  Elene,”  and  “  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles  ”  alone  have 
Cynewulf’s  runic  signature. 
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The  story  of  Elene  has  attracted  the  English  mind. 
Hakluyt1  could  not  resist  mention  of  her  although,  in 
truth,  his  citation  has  little  bearing  on  “  Traffiques  and 
Discoveries.”  It  is  occupied  with  her  “  singular  beautie  ” 
and  “  godly  majestie,”  her  eloquence  of  speech  and  the 
“  most  notable  grace  in  all  her  behaviour.”  Elene  was  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  emperor.  Constantine  goes 
forth  to  war  against  the  Huns  and  Hrethgoths,  and  is 
discouraged  as  he  views  their  hordes.  In  the  midst  of  his 
despair  he  sleeps,  and  in  a  vision  is  reassured  by  an  angel 
“  gleaming  and  bright  of  hue,”  who  bids  him  look  to 
Heaven  for  a  sign.  He  sees  the  cross  and  in  the  strength 
of  its  might  he  conquers.  Later  he  learns  all  he  can  about 
Christ  and  sends  his  mother  to  try  to  discover  the  cross 
itself.  The  sea-passage  describes  the  sailing  of  Elene  with 
her  band  of  earls  : 

Then  with  all  speed  a  multitude  of  earls  began  to  hasten 
to  the  deep  water.  The  sea-steeds  stood  ready  about  the 
shore — tethered  coursers  close  to  the  sound.  The  queen’s 
purpose  was  now  manifest,  since  with  her  armed  troop,  she 
sought  the  helmet  of  waves.  At  the  water’s  edge  stood  many 
a  proud  warrior  ;  they  pressed  at  intervals  along  the  tracks, 
band  after  band,  and  the  sea-stallions  were  laden  with  war- 
shirts,  with  shield  and  spears,  with  mailed  heroes,  and  men 
and  maids. 

Then,  loosed  to  the  fearful  way,  foamy  swept 
The  steep  sea-monsters.  Their  sides  oft  took 
In  the  tossing  melee,  the  welter  of  waves, 

Swinging  blows  from  the  billows.  The  sea  sang  high. 

Ne’er  heard  I  then  or  since  on  ocean  stream, 

Of  maiden  who  led  along  the  sea-street  a  force  more  fair. 
There  might  he  see,  that  beheld  their  swift  voyage, 

Sea-wood  make  breach  in  the  billowy  bath-way, 

Scud  with  swelled  sails ;  sea-coursers  frolicing, 

Wave-skimmers  fleeting.  Blithe  the  bold-minded  ones, 
Warriors  rejoiced  with  the  queen  in  that  journey. 

i.  “  Principal  Navigations,”  iv.  271. 
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When  to  the  haven  the  ringed-prows  they  led 
In  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  they  left  their  ships, 

Their  old  sea-houses,  fast  bound  with  anchors, 

By  the  sea-coast  whipped  with  the  sand,1 
To  abide  what  fate  should  bring  to  men 
Till  the  warrior  queen,  with  her  war-like  troop, 

Sought  anew  her  ships  from  the  eastways. — 11.  225-255. 

In  the  verse  translation  I  have  tried  to  render  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  but  the  graphic  quality  of  the  actual  words 
is  far  to  seek.  “  Fifelwaeg,”  rendered,  for  the  sake  of 
|  alliteration,  “  fearful  way,”  is  really  “  the  way  of  the 
demons  or  monsters.”  “  Foamy  swept  ”  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  “  famige  scriSan.”  “  ScriSan  ”  is  used  in  “  Beowulf  ” 

|  for  the  gliding  movement  of  the  evil  shapes  of  darkness. 
Here  there  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  of  gliding,  and  also  of 
breaking  a  way.  “  Slide  ”  would  be  too  silky  ;  “  slither  ” 
is  hardly  dignified.  One  might  use  “  step,”  but  then 
the  “  brimSisa  ”  of  the  following  line  would  have  to  be 
imagined  as  tall  foam-flecked  coursers,  and  the  suggestion  is 
rather  of  plunging  monsters  for  whom  Spenser’s  epithet 
“  sea-shouldering  ”  would  be  appropriate.  It  is  a  passage 
endlessly  alluring  to  a  translator.  Hardly  less  so  is  the 
phrase  “  sae  swinsade.”  The  sea  sang,  made  music, 
resounded,  roared,  soughed,  sighed  ?  They  are  all  feeble. 
We  need  the  poets — Spenser’s 

With  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding  soft, 

Doughty’s 

And  aye  sea’s  infinite  bruit  was  in  their  ears, 

and  then  we  miss  the  high  spirited  effect  of  “  Elene.” 

|  The  sea  is  boisterous  but  good-tempered,  and  the  ships 
are  bounding  gaily.  The  whole  description  is  one  of  the 
gayest  in  Old  English,  and  may  best  be  compared  with  the 
first  sailing  of  Beowulf,  where  there  is  the  same  eagerness. 
The  pictorial  element  in  the  style  is  heightened,  and  there 

1.  I  have  taken  the  reading  “  sande  bewrecene.” 
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is  increased  use  of  metaphor  and  “  kenning.”  Lines  237-240 
use  the  old  traditions  very  effectively  and  lend  them  life. 
In  “  ySa  swengas  ”  (the  hard  blows  of  the  waves)  the  word 
“  swengas  ”  comes  with  force  against  the  vessel’s  sides. 
It  is  the  old  manner,  but  the  virtue  has  not  gone  out  of  it. 

“  Andreas  ”  uses  the  same  conventions  and,  like  “  Elene,” 
has  a  Christian  subject.  Yet  the  writer  of  “  Andreas  ”  might 
well  own  that  tale-telling  beguiled  him.  He  seems  to 
have  an  itch  for  the  straightforward  adventure  story  of 
sea  and  savages,  and  then  remembers  his  Christian  teaching. 
He  lends  to  his  tale  a  curious  intangible  atmosphere  of 
traffic,  and  in  many  ways  the  piece  is  .more  akin  to 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  than  to  “  Beowulf.”  It  has  the 
manner  of  the  old  heroic  poetry,  but  its  spirit  is  more  the 
spirit  of  Crusoe.  This  is  seen  not  so  much  in  the  imaginative 
restlessness  of  the  two  men — though  surely  Andreas  might 
well  have  exclaimed  with  Crusoe  that  his  cursed  head 
was  always  bringing  his  body  into  danger — but  in  their 
complacent  relationships  with  God  and  the  heathen. 
Andreas,  with  his  Mermedonians,  is  much  more  like  Crusoe 
with  his  man-eaters  than  Beowulf  with  his  nickers. 

The  story  of  Andreas  opens  with  St.  Matthew’s  captivity 
in  Mermedonia.  Andreas  in  the  Achaian  land  is  warned 
by  a  holy  voice  to  save  Matthew  from  savages.  He  is  ferried 
across  the  sea  by  God  and  two  angels.  In  the  storm  he 
teaches  the  people,  relating  to  them  the  story  of  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest.  He  is  borne  on  wings  of  angels  over  the 
remaining  waves,  rescues  Matthew,  but  is  himself  imprisoned 
and  suffers  bitter  torment.  He  pleads  with  God  and 
a  great  flood  is  loosed  so  that  the  Mermedonians  are  terrified. 
They  honour  the  God  of  wonders  and  a  church  is  built. 

The  eagerness  of  Andreas  to  adventure  himself  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  prudent  considerations  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  poem,  “  The  Sale  of  St.  Thomas.” 
To  read  this  poem  side  by  side  with  “  Andreas  ”  is  interesting. 
The  conversation  between  St.  Thomas  and  his  captain  is 
elaborated,  but  hardly  quickens  the  imagination  more  than 
the  parley  between  Andreas  and  his  Pilot — that  high¬ 
hearted  earl  in  seaman’s  guise  who  is  the  “  Wielder  of 
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glory  ”  himself.  Without  saying  anything  definite,  without 
artistic  designs  in  local  colouring,  the  poet  of  “  Andreas  ” 
manages  to  make  us  see  the  Haven  and  the  broad  ship,  to 
hear  the  steps  on  the  shingle  and  the  talk  of  fares  and 
guerdons.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  traffic,  yet 
the  conversation  between  Andreas  and  his  Pilot  leads  at 
once  to  thoughts  of  “  Traffiques  and  Discoveries,”  of 
exchanges  and  princely  merchandise  ;  Andreas  has  no  beaten 
gold,  no  web  of  golden  strands,  no  linked  chains  wherewith 
to  pay  his  passage.  Neither  has  he  the  store  of  food  and 
pure  water  necessary  for  the  journey  over  the  far-flung  sea. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  are  thanes  of  God  the  Pilot 
finally  promises  to  ferry  them  without  guerdon. 

The  storm  is  vigorously  told.  The  sentences  are  short 
and  fierce,  and  break  explosively  : 

Then,  tormented,  heaved 
In  hurly  the  whale-mere  ;  horn-fishes  played, 

Gliding  through  ground-swells  ;  on  grey  wing  the  mew 
Greedily  whirled.  Heaven’s  candle  burned  dim, 

Winds  wakened,  wave  gnashed  against  wave,  the  streams  stirred, 
The  ropes  thrummed,  wet  with  the  waves.  Then  fear, 

The  Water-Terror,  rose  with  thronging  battalions  ; 

The  thanes’  hearts  grew  cold  ;x  nor  could  hope,  of  all  those 
That  with  Andrew  over  the  sea-ways  sought  ship, 

One  man  to  hold  life  and  hold  land. — 11.  369-380. 

Whenever  he  gets  to  the  sea,  or  thinks  of  the  power  of  night 
and  darkness,  the  poet  is  at  his  best.  He  uses  expressions 
like  “  yda  gedring  ”  (the  tumult  of  the  waves)  ; 
“  merestreama  gemeotu  ”  (the  clashing  of  the  sea-streams)  ; 
“  flodes  wylm  ”  (the  boiling,  frothing  of  the  flood)  ; 
“  famige  walcan  ”  (the  foamy  rollers).  To  read  his 
description  of  how  the  sun  sank  below  the  headland, 
and  night’s  dark  helmet  was  placed  on  the  hills2  is  next 

1.  “  Segnas  wseron  acolmode,”  the  thanes  were  chilled  or  cooled.  Compare 

“  Macbeth,”  v.  v.  io  : 

“  The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool’d 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ” 


2.  11.  1304-13 10. 
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best  to  watching  the  sunset  for  ourselves.  And  he  gives 
us  sunrise  too  : 

Then  radiant  with  morning,  the  brightest  of  beacons  came 
hastening  over  the  sea,  the  holy  one  from  his  dark  dwelling. 
Heaven’s  candle  flickered  upon  the  water-floods. — 11.  241-4. 

But  the  medieval  tales  of  saints  seem  cut  to  pattern. 
Mr.  Abercrombie’s  motive  is  clear  enough.  St.  Thomas’s 
recoil  from  the  sea  (he  fancies  it  as  a  sinister  snake  with 
ripples  moving  evilly  along  its  skin),1  all  the  talk  and  vivid 
picturing,  lead  up  to  the  final  expression  of  the  idea  of  the 
poem  in  the  last  speech  of  the  “  stranger.”  In  “  Andreas  ” 
poetic  fire  gleams  fitfully,  but  there  is  no  central  heat. 
The  poet  makes  us  feel  the  joy  of  a  rover  entering  on 
ship-board,  and  the  storm  is  good.  But  for  the  rest — the 
discussions  between  God  and  Andreas,  and  the  preachments 
of  the  apostle,  are  long  and  toilsome.  There  is  a  moment 
of  pathos  when  Andreas  cries  out  bitterly  to  God  under 
the  burden  of  his  pain,  but  there  is  no  real  struggle,  no 
dramatic  force,  in  a  poem  in  which  God  can  be  relied  on  to 
send  floods  and  wonders  to  defeat,  without  scathe  to  himself, 
the  forces  of  Hell.  Omnipotence  can  never  win  our 
sympathy ;  we  need  a  little  weakness  for  love’s  sake ; 
Kronian  Jove  had  his  brother  gods  and  his  difficult  daughters 
to  contend  with. 

“  Guthlac  ”  is  another  poem  of  a  saint  sorely  tried.  It  is 
a  story  woven  round  the  idea  of  pain,  and  has  a  beautiful 
passage  when  the  hero’s  soul  is  set  free  from  the  body. 
The  sea  description,  which  comes  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
has  a  curious  feature.  The  saint’s  death  has  to  be  announced 
by  a  servant  to  his  master’s  sister  and,  in  order  to  reach  her, 

1.  “  and  lo,  that  line 

Of  gilded  water  there  !  the  sun  has  drawn 
In  a  long  narrow  band  of  shining  oil 
His  light  over  the  sea  ;  how  evilly  move 
Ripples  along  that  golden  skin  ! — the  gleam 
Works  like  a  muscular  thing  !  like  the  half-gorged 
Sleepy  swallowing  of  a  serpent’s  neck. 

The  sea  lives,  surely  !  ” 

— The  Sale  of  St.  Thomas. 
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he  has  to  make  a  journey  over  the  Fens.  It  is  told  as 
follows  : 

The  messenger  was  fearful,  bereft  of  courage.  Comfortless 
he  departed,  and  went  in  haste  into  a  boat,  and  urged  forward 
his  ocean-steed.  The  water-traverser  drove  onward  ;  swiftly 
it  sped  beneath  the  sorrowful  one.  The  sun  shone  hot, 
gleaming  over  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  sea-wood  hastened, 
light,  eager  in  its  course,  the  freighted  sea-stallion  gliding 
swiftly  towards  the  haven  ;  until  the  wave-floater,  after  the 
sea-sport,  struck  the  sandy  shore,  ground  on  the  shingle. — 

11.  1300-1309. 

Either  the  poet  who  wrote  this  was  ignorant  of  the  Fens 
and  really  imagined  a  sea-journey,  or  he  was  using  the 
conventional  symbols  in  a  tired  fashion. 

Picturesque  words  were  ready  at  his  hand.  The  same 
impulse  which  made  Mr.  Bridges  say  of  his  splendid  ship 
moving  unerringly  to  her  place  in  harbour  : 

She  anchored  queen  of  the  strange  shipping  there, 

had  made  a  Teutonic  poet,  at  some  time  in  history,  say 
that  his  boat  was  foamy-necked,  that  she  was  like  a  bird, 
that  she  was  a  sea-stallion.  Epithet,  simile,  and  compound 
word  were  thus  in  use  as  devices  to  make  expression  vivid, 
but,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  simile  found  little 
favour.  The  fixed  epithet  and  the  compound  were 
preferred.  The  repetition  of  epithets  is  part  of  the  manner 
of  heroic  poetry ;  their  quiet  reappearance,  without  fuss, 
and  without  self-conscious  delight  in  their  own  originality — 
the  besetting  sin  of  epithets  new  coined  for  every  fresh 
occasion — befits  the  dignity  and  easy  carriage  of  this  kind. 
Homer  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  epithet  every  time  he 
wrote  “  the  wide-wayed  sea,”  “  the  wine-dark  deep,”  “  the 
throned  dawn,”  or  “  the  hollow  ships.”  He  did  not  think 
of  the  sea  as  alive  every  time  he  wrote  of  its  broad  back 
(in  Old  English  we  have  the  sea’s  rough  back).1  Yet  these 
things  are  part  of  the  beauty  of  his  work.  We  should  not 

1.  “  Christ,”  1.  859. 
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like  a  dawn  that  was  not  “  throned  ”  or  “  rosy-fingered  ”  ; 
or  ships  that  were  not  “  hollow.”  And  so  in  Old  English 
we  expect  “  foamy  ”  floods,  and  “  windy  ”  cliffs,  and 
enjoy  them.  There  is  grandeur  in  the  repetition  of  the 
essential  epithets — “  cold  ”  (varied  by  “  ice-cold  ”  and 
“  eternally  cold  ”),  “  windy,”  “  broad,”  “  salt,”  “  foamy,” 
applied  to  the  sea. 

But  with  the  Old  English  compounds  the  position 
changes,  for  many  of  these  have  precisely  that  element  of 
strain  so  ill-suited  to  the  repose  of  the  grand  manner. 
Compound  substitute  words  for  sea  and  ship  are  especially 
numerous.  The  ship  is  a  flood-horse,1  a  water-rusher, 
a  sea-goer.  Various  parts  of  her  are  indicated  for  the 
whole  and  she  becomes  the  ship  with  the  curved  prow,  or 
the  ship  with  ringed  stem,  or  the  bound  stem  ;  or  she  is 
merely  “  sae-wudu  ”  (sea-wood)  or  “  sand-wudu.”  The 
variations  are  many.  And  so  for  the  sea  ;  synonyms  and 
picture-words  abound  and,  as  Stopford  Brooke  has  pointed 
out,  the  compounds  increase  in  number  and  complexity 
as  we  pass  from  “  Beowulf  ”  to  the  later  poems.  In  an 
interesting  chapter2  he  attempts  to  define  and  limit  the 
meanings  of  the  simpler  terms  in  a  way  which  their  use  in 
the  texts  hardly  justifies.  “  Waeter,”  “  sas,”  “  flod,” 
“  holm,”  “  mere,”  would  seem  rather  to  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately — at  least  in  the  texts  which  have  come  down 
to  us — according  to  the  demands  of  alliteration.  In 
“  Beowulf,”  11.  505-519,  “  sae,”  “  deop  water,”  “  eagor- 
stream,”  “  mere-straet,”  “  garsecg,”  “  geofon,”  “  holm,” 
are  used  in  quick  succession  with  little  distinction  in  meaning, 
except  that  “  mere-straet  ”  suggests  the  actual  path  of 
the  swimmers  in  contrast  with  the  wide  ocean.  Words 

1.  The  force  of  a  word  like  “  fearo'Shengestas  ”  (sea  stallions)  can  be  felt  in 
“  Elene,”  1.  226,  where  it  gathers  into  itself  the  momentum  and  resonance  of  a 
hemistitch.  The  rhythmic  value  of  the  long  compounds  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked,  as  also  their  imaginative  recrudescence  in  many  poems.  Professor 
Wyld  has  shewn  the  quick  leap  of  the  poet’s  imagination  in  the  “  Runic  Poem,” 
in  the  line  “  the  sea-stallion  heeds  not  the  bridle,”  and  in  the  sport  of  the  sea- 
steeds  in  “  Elene.” 

2.  History  of  Early  English  Literature,  ix.  224.  For  a  masterly  note  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  diction  see  W.  P.  Ker,  “  The  Dark  Ages,”  1904,  p.  234. 
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like  “  garsecg,”  “  eagor,”  “  geofon”  are  obscure  in  origin 
and  the  interpretation  of  expressions  such  as  “  eagor- 
j  stream  ”  is  based  too  largely  on  conjecture.  The  compounds 
of  “  y3a  ”  (wave),  e.g.  “  sealtySa  gelac,”  “  y3a-geswing  ”x — a 
particularly  expressive  compound  for  the  long  swing  of 
waves  in  contrast  to  a  choppy  sea — are  readily  recognised 
in  their  force,  and  so  with  “  y3a-ge3ring  ”  and  “  ySa- 
geSrasc,”  and  the  numerous  compounds  with  “  waster,” 
“  brim,”  and  “  wylm.”  GrendeEs  mother  inhabits  the 
“  waster-egesan,”  in  which  the  sea  is  associated  with 
1  terror.  The  word  is  not  used  in  any  other  context  in 
!  “  Beowulf,”  but  in  “  Exodus  ”  the  sea  becomes  “  gyllende 
gryre  ”  (the  yelling  horror).  Many  words  are  almost 
playful,  like  gannet’s-bath,  whale-mere,  swan-road,  and 
later,  “  hwaeles-eSel  ”  (the  home  of  the  whale),  “  seolh- 
j  wadu  ”  (the  seal’s  path),  etc. 

To  dogmatise  about  these  expressions  is  dangerous.  The 
earlier  tendency  to  somewhat  uncritical  praise  of  Old 
English  compounds  and  metaphors  has  led  in  our  own  day 
to  a  recoil  towards  undue  depreciation.  It  was  necessary 
to  insist  that  the  Old  English  poems  were  not  early  experi¬ 
ments  of  writers  in  an  untutored  language,  but  the  work 
of  poets  schooled  in  traditional  forms  and  phrases ;  that 
a  lack  of  freshness  is  sometimes  felt ;  that  the  technical 
demands  of  alliteration  caused  synonyms  to  be  multiplied  ; 
that  the  picture-words  became  part  of  the  general  stock 
and  carried  with  them  the  danger  inherent  in  any  poetic 
diction — the  danger  that  a  composition  shall  merely  rattle 
i  with  dead  words.  It  was  necessary,  too,  to  admit  that 
!  weariness  overtakes  a  reader  if  one  thing  is  too  determinedly 
S  called  something  else  in  poetry.  The  school  of  “  Terah’s 
!  faithful  son  ”  deserves  all  that  W.  P.  Ker  said  of  it.2  Yet 
j  when  all  has  been  said  it  must  be  recognised  (as  Ker  does 
recognise)  that  in  Old  English  many  of  the  substitute  words 
'!  are  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  impulse  towards  vivid  expression, 
!'  and  each  one  must  be  judged  separately  in  the  alliterative 

1.  See  “Diction  and  Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry”  for  this  word  and 
i  for  the  subject  generally. 

2.  “  The  Dark  Ages,”  p.  236. 
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phrase  in  which  it  occurs,  where  the  magic  of  combination 
may  make  of  it  something  entirely  new  and  unexpected. 
And,  quite  apart  from  this,  the  very  worst  of  the  Old  English 
expressions  have  for  us  one  saving  grace.  They  have  not 
been  staled  by  repetition  in  later  work.  They  dropped 
with  the  Conquest,  and  have  never  been  revived  as  common 
factors  in  poetry.  Throughout  our  literature  the  sea  has 
suffered  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  poets  to  call 
it  by  its  own  name,  but  they  have  not  had  recourse  in  droves 
to  “  gannet’s  bath,”  and  “  whale-road.”  We  have  been 
plagued  with  “  Neptune’s  kingdom,”  with  the  “  water y 
main,”  with  the  “  azure  deep,”  and,  in  another  manner, 
with  the  “  wild  waves,”  and  the  “  briny,”  but  not  with 
“  y<5a  ful 7,1  or  “  holmes  hring.”1 2  It  has  been  urged,  and 
it  is  doubtless  true,  that  many  poems  of  like  kind  preceded 
“  Beowulf  ”  ;  that  the  Old  English  compounds  had  been 
used  in  those  poems  until  they  had  become  conventional ; 
that,  therefore,  they  are  conventional  in  “  Beowulf.”  But 
this  only  affects  us  in  theory,  not  in  practice.  We  do  not 
suffer  from  poems  which  are  non-existent.  We  have 
never  sat  down  to  read  them  one  after  the  other  until  the 
repetition  of  their  picture  words  has  made  us  feel  violent  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  ever  been  delighted  by 
their  original  beauties.  If  five  hundred  poets  of  before¬ 
time  had  used  “  famig-heals  ”  of  a  ship,  and  a  modern 
reader  found  it  for  the  first  time  in  “  Beowulf,”  its  beauty, 
for  him,  would  be  fixed  in  that  particular  poem. 

As  the  Old  English  period  draws  to  a  close  we  can  feel 
that  a  change  in  the  manner  of  poetry  is  due — the  old  forms 
are  becoming  outworn.  In  some  of  the  religious  poems 
the  diction  is  very  trying.  But  I  think  that  the  diction  is 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  pain  in  the  sea-pieces — even  in  the 
later  poems  like  “  St.  Guthlac.”  Probably  most  readers 
of  Old  English  sea-poetry  agree  that  it  comes  to  them  with 
force  and  freshness,  that  it  perceives  effects  and  expresses 

1.  “  Cup  or  breaker  of  the  waves.”  The  phrase  seems  to  have  life  when  we 
lie  flat  on  a  cliff  edge,  and  put  our  lips  to  the  cup  of  space,  and  watch  the  sea 
frothing  in  it. 

2,  The  circle  of  the  sea, 
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feelings  roused  in  men  by  communion  with  the  sea,  and  that, 
with  its  surging  words,  and  the  breaking  billows  of  its 
rhythm,  it  catches  the  sound  of  the  waves  in  a  manner 
which  can  hardly  be  rivalled. 

VII 

Old  English  poetry  was  written  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  prose  ;  and  the  English  prose  written  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  has,  for  the  most  part,  little  to  do  with 
the  sea.  Exceptions  are  the  prose  accounts  of  the  voyages 
of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Ohthere 
was  a  Norwegian  ;  Wulfstan  perhaps  a  Jutlander.  The  two 
voyagers  told  their  stories  to  King  Alfred  personally,  and 
Alfred  inserted  their  accounts  in  his  translation  of  Orosius. 

Both  voyages  have  a  businesslike,  precise  air.  We  do  not 
dimly  imagine  distances,  we  are  told  them,  and  whether 
land  is  on  the  starboard  or  the  port.  These  explorers  are 
not  trying  to  give  the  King  a  thrill ;  they  are  endeavouring 
to  tell  him  the  facts  as  they  found  them,  and  so  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge.  Information,  not  beguilement,  is 
their  aim.  And  informing  the  voyages  are.  There  is  talk 
of  the  North  Eastern  lands,  and  the  traffic  and  sailings  in 
these  regions.  The  haunts  of  fisherman  and  fowler,  where 
the  great  seas  flow  into  the  land  are  shown.  Yet  it  is  not 
for  their  information  that  we  now  value  these  records 
“  saved  from  obscurity  and  perishing.”  Rather  it  is — apart 
from  the  language — that  they  are  revelations  of  the  character 
of  the  early  seaman.  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  do  not  say 
much  of  themselves  personally,  yet,  of  necessity,  they 
reveal  something  of  their  own  characters. 

Ohthere  is  a  mighty  hunter.  With  five  other  men  he 
killed  sixty  whales  in  two  days.  Yet  he  is  a  cautious  man. 
He  will  only  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  he  sees,  and  he 
receives  the  stories  the  Permians  tell  him  of  their  land 
with  a  certain  reserve.  He  has  not  the  delight  in  marvels 
which  is  the  joy  of  the  hardest-headed  of  the  Elizabethan 
seamen  ;  when  he  talks  of  the  most  excellent  bone  of  the 
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walrus  tusks  he  brings  some  along  to  the  King,  to  show  in 
proof.  He  is  a  substantial  man,  a  merchant  and  a  land- 
owner,  not  content  to  travel  for  “  eggs  in  moonshine.”1 
He  is  rich  in  reindeer  and  oxen  ;  and  men  pa y  him  tribute 
of  deer  hides  and  feathers,  of  whale-bone  and  ship-ropes. 

Wulfstan  is  of  different  calibre,  more  expansive  than 
Ohthere  and  more  given  to  observing  men  and  manners. 
His  voyaging  is  less  vivid,  but  when  he  deals  with  people 
he  has  an  eye  for  what  is  humanly  interesting.  He  lights 
at  once  on  interesting  details  as  to  how  the  Esthonians 
raced  for  the  dead  man’s  money.  He  knows  that  it  will 
interest  men  to  learn  that  no  beer  is  brewed  in  Esthonia, 
but  that  it  is  not,  therefore  “  dry” — mead  can  be  had  very 
plentifully.  When  he  wants  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
cold  he  says  a  glass  of  ale  would  freeze  in  that  country. 
There  is  something  very  sailor-like  and  frank  about  Wulfstan  ; 
Ohthere  is  more  austere. 

But  in  both  accounts  is  an  unconscious  revelation  of 
quiet  endurance  which  is  the  very  essence  of  most  of  the 
English  writing  in  this  kind.  Read  the  records  of  our 
subsequent  voyagers  and  explorers  and  the  same  quality  is 
found  pervading  them.  The  narrative  is  often  bald,  but 
when  the  word  is  closely  related  to  the  deed  a  harsh  dry 
statement  of  fact  can  become  startlingly  expressive.  Perhaps 
the  spirit  of  endurance  is  one  which  can  make  itself  felt 
however  distorted  the  expression  ;  the  story  of  the 
“  Trevessa  ”2  sailors  revealed  it  notwithstanding  the  fanfare 
of  the  newspapers. 

1.  Gilbert,  Discourse  on  the  North-West  Passage,  Hakluyt,  vii.  187.  Gilbert 
refers  in  his  discourse  to  the  voyage  of  Ohthere.  He  writes  “  Nevertheless  if 
any  man  could  have  taken  this  voyage  in  hand  by  the  encouragement  of  this 
onely  author,  he  should  have  been  thought  but  simple  :  considering  that  this 
Navigation  was  written  so  many  yeres  past  in  so  barbarous  a  tongue  by  one  onely 
obscure  author,  and  yet  we  in  these  our  days  find  by  our  owne  experiences  his 
former  reports  to  be  true.”  He  quotes  from  Ohthere.  In  Vol.  1  Hakluyt  gives 
in  Elizabethan  English  the  Voyage  of  Othere  and  an  extract  from  Wulfstan. 

2.  A  steel  single  screw  steamer  of  3,121  tons  in  the  service  of  the  Hain  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  She  left  Fremantle  for  Antwerp  on  May  25th, 
1923,  and,  having  got  some  days  out,  she  ran  into  heavy  weather.  At  midnight, 
June  3rd,  Lat.  28.45S.  Long.  85.42E.,  she  hove  to  in  a  bad  sea.  Michael  Sully,  A.B. 
reported  ship  making  water  forward.  All  hands  in  fo’castle  could  hear  it  swishing 
about  in  the  hold.  The  search  made  for  the  leak  was  unsuccessful.  On  June  4th, 
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The  voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  help  us  to  realize 
the  continuity  of  sea-adventure,  and  the  close  connection 
between  England  and  the  North.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  much  Old  English  poetry  is  a  rather  wistful  looking  back 
on  an  age  already  slipping  away.  Certainly  in  the  later 
years  it  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  winding  little  boundaries 
of  the  English  manors1 — to  the  right  by  the  pear-tree, 
along  the  way  by  the  copped  oak,  by  withegroves,  hedges, 
stiles,  and  three-cornered  fields,  down  by  the  bottomless 
pool  “  to  the  hoar  apple-tree  ” — it  seems  a  far  cry  from 
these  intimate  little  bits  of  English  land  to  the  sea  as  we 
have  it  in  the  old  English  poems.  It  seems  as  though  the 
men  of  Hurstbourne  in  the  year  901  did  not  go  out  in  the 
“  tilting  ”  ships  if  they  could  help  it.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronical  for  the  years  893-897  shows  how,  if  the 
English  did  not  go  out  to  plunder,  Danes  came  in  their  swift 
ships  to  plunder  them,  and  forced  them  to  action.  Alfred 
built  ships  and  fought  at  sea,  and  numbers  of  the  “  snell 
seamen  ”  who  were  fighting  against  the  English,  remained 
in  the  land,  and  mingled  their  blood  with  the  blood  of 
the  men  they  subdued.  Intercourse,  warlike  and  friendly, 
between  England  and  the  North  was  constant.  Men  from 
the  North  like  Egil  came  to  serve  under  English  kings. 
Egil  was  in  England  as  late  as  the  days  of  King  Athelstane, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  924.  And  his  poem,2  written 
in  his  Northern  home  after  the  shipwreck  and  death  of 
his  son,  shows  that  the  tradition  from  which  the  Old  English 
poems  derived  was  vigorously  alive  in  the  Northern  lands.3 
Egil  says  it  is  Ran,  the  ocean-giantess,  who  has  handled  him 
roughly,  and  cut  the  hand-spun  strands  of  his  race.  For 

at  2.15,  the  ship  was  abandoned,  and  at  2.45  she  foundered,  the  boats  manned 
and  standing  by.  The  S.O.S.  had  been  answered,  and  the  boats  lay  all  day  at 
anchor  waiting  a  rescue,  but  no  one  came.  They  then  shaped  their  course  for 
land.  No.  3  boat  in  24  days  20  hours  covered  1,745  miles  to  Mauritius.  No.  1 
boat  in  22  days  19  hours  covered  1,556  miles  to  Rodriguez  Island.  See  “  1,700 
Miles  in  Open  Boats,”  by  Captain  C.  Foster,  1924. 

1.  Servile  Tenure  on  an  Old  English  Manor,  O.  E.  Charters,  901. 

2.  C.P.B.,  1.  277. 

3.  The  earliest  narrative  poems  of  Iceland  are  probably  quite  two  centuries 
later  than  “  Beowulf.”  See  “  The  Heroic  Age,”  Chadwick. 
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vengeance  he  would  have  to  lift  his  sword  against  the  maids 
of  the  storm,  and  the  Sea  God — the  brewer  of  all  the  Gods. 
He  knows  man’s  weakness  in  the  face  of  the  sea  : 

Moreover  I  know  that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  slayer  of  my  son  :  for  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  is  the  helplessness  of  me,  an  old  man  !  The  ocean  hath 
spoiled  me  sorely. 

Since  heathen  poets  were  in  such  close  touch  with  the 
English  court  it  is  small  wonder  that  something  of  the  old 
spirit  persists  in  the  later  days.  It  is  found  in  the  very 
sermons  of  good  Christian  preachers.  As  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  Blickling  Homilies,1  a  preacher  is  preaching 
a  dedication  sermon  and  seeks  at  the  close  for  a  sound  warning 
to  sinners.  So  he  makes  his  St.  Paul  look  back  and  behold  a 
dismal  mere  like  that  in  which  Grendel’s  mother  had  her  lair. 
He  tells  the  congregation  of  the  dark  mists,  the  rimy  woods, 
and  the  black  water  ;  then  he  pictures  poor  naked  souls 
hanging  on  to  twigs  over  a  sheer  drop  (twelve  miles)  while 
devils  pluck  at  them  to  make  them  fall.  “  These  were  the 
souls  of  those  who  in  this  world  wickedly  sinned  and  would 
not  cease  from  it  before  their  life’s  end.”  Under  the  water 
by  the  cliffs  were  monsters  as  in  Beowulf — devils  like  greedy 
wolves  with  their  jaws  ready.  It  is  a  wonder  that  people 
ventured  to  be  even  a  little  wicked  after  such  a  sermon. 
The  whole  description  is  reminiscent  of  heathen  writings. 

But  the  influence  of  southern  forms  and  southern  stories 
was  felt  before  the  Conquest.  Most  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
prose  writing  had  been  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  work 
like  the  fragmentary  English  prose  rendering  of  the  Latin 
version  of  “  Apollonius  of  Tyre  ”  (first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century)  shows  how  secular  stories  were  also  making  their 
way.  “  Apollonius  of  Tyre  ”  is  a  tale  of  love  and  chance — 
a  tale  which  attracted  later  English  poets.  Shakespeare 
founded  his  share  of  “  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  ”  upon  one 
version  of  it,  and  gave  us  Marina,  the  child  of  the  sea  ;  he 

i.  The  Blickling  Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century,  ed.  Morris  E.E.T.S.,  1880. 
No.  xvii.  Dedication  of  St.  Michael’s  Church. 
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gave  us,  too,  glimpses  of  a  storm  in  which  <c  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon.”1  The  Old  English  version  has  the 
phrase  “  the  waves  struck  the  stars  of  heaven,”2  and  the 
storm  as  a  whole  is  vigorously  told.  Yet  we  feel  in  reading 
that  this  storm  differs  in  essence  from  the  storms  in  Old 
English  poetry.  Apollonius  looks  forward  to  the  Middle 
English  romances.  The  waves  strike  the  stars  of  heaven, 
but  they  are  not  terrible  as  in  the  phrase  of  “  Beowulf,” 
“  hreo  waeron  ySa.”  Between  “  Beowulf  ”  and 
1  “  Apollonius  ”  lies  the  gulf  which  separates  heroic  story 
from  romance.  We  are  sorry  for  Apollonius  in  misfortune, 
and  hopeful  for  him  in  love  ;  Beowulf  scorned  fortune,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  had  a  love.  When  Apollonius 
stands  naked  on  the  shore  and  cries  to  the  sea,  “  Alas,  thou 
Sea-Neptune,  despoiler  of  men  and  betrayer  of  the  guiltless, 
thou  art  more  bloodthirsty  than  Antiochus  the  King  .  .  . 

:  whither  may  I  now  fare  ?  of  whom  may  I  beg  ?  or  who 
giveth  help  to  an  unknown  life  ?  ”  the  effect  is  pitiful 
rather  than  heroic.  For  the  equal  combat  between  man 
and  sea,  which  gives  tone  to  Beowulf,  has  been  substituted 
robbery  and  violence,  with  the  sea  as  spoiler  and  man  as 
1  victim. 

We  began  this  chapter  with  “  Beowulf  ”  and  we  may  well 
end  with  it.  In  “  Beowulf  ”  we  best  find  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  Old  English  period.  Beowulf’s  heroism  is  not  an 
attitude,  but  an  unconscious  assumption  of  equality3  with 
the  powers  surrounding  man.  He  is  equal  to  them,  and  they 
respect  him.  When  he  flees  from  his  enemies  he  casts 
himself  into  the  sea,  swims  in  the  dark  over  the  ocean 
stretches,  and  wins  through,  not  by  aid  of  a  lucky,  passing 
ship,  but  in  virtue  of  his  own  trained  strength. 

1.  The  phrase  is  used  by  the  second  sailor  (hi.  i.  44)  who  says  he  would 
not  care  for  this  had  he  but  sea-room. 

2.  A.  J.  Wyatt  in  a  note  to  the  fragment  of  Apollonius  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader  compares  this  with  the  Aeneid  1,  103,  “  Fluctusque  ad  sidera  tollit.” 
He  says  that  the  Latin  version  of  Apollonius  contains  nothing  corresponding 
to  this. 

3.  Captain  MacWhirr  in  “  Typhoon,”  conquers  the  sea  because  of  this 
assumption.  But  although  he  is  unconscious  of  himself  his  creator  is  restlessly 
conscious,  and  so  the  effect  is  not  heroic  in  the  sense  that  “  Beowulf  ”  is  heroic. 
Some  of  the  narratives  in  Hakluyt  are  nearer. 
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Romance  changes  all  this,  and  romance,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  penetrating  into  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  is  felt  as  early  as  “  Andreas  ;  ”  it  is  almost  fully  fledged 
in  “  Apollonius.”  The  effect  of  the  Conquest  was  to  make 
more  definite  a  change  already  impending — a  change 
which  affected  not  only  the  nature  of  the  stories  but  the 
forms  of  words  and  the  ways  of  measuring  them.  The 
Conquest  broke  up  a  literary  tradition  which  had  long  been 
growing  weak.  English  voices  were  silent  for  a  time. 
When  they  spoke  again  it  was  in  altered  cadences,  and  sea 
sounds  were  less  readily  entangled  in  them.  The  gannet 
gave  place  to  the  nightingale  and  the  cliff  to  the  greenwood 
tree. 


CHAPTER  II 


Glimpses  of  the  Sea  in  Middle  English 

I 

The  literature  of  the  Middle  English  Period  represents 
men  as  wayfarers  rather  than  seafarers.  Chaucer’s  most 
famous  tales  are  told  by  men  and  women  of  every  rank  in 
life,  going  on  pilgrimage  along  the  road  to  Canterbury ; 
while  “  Beowulf  ”  tells  of  a  princely  man  and  his  comrades 
and  deals  largely  with  sea-adventure.  The  two  works  are 
representative  of  two  different  periods,  and  the  change  in 
the  scene  of  adventure  corresponds  to  a  changed  focus  in  the 
vision  of  the  people.  English  writers  in  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages — the  centuries  which  lie  between  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  accession  of  the  Tudors — were 
not  primarily  concerned  with  the  sea.  They  turn  aside 
to  it  from  their  more  important  themes.  Yet  in  many 
works  of  the  time  stray  pictures  and  chance  phrases  endear 
themselves  by  their  very  unexpectedness  ;  and  in  the 
alliterative  poems  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to  revive  the 
emotions  associated  with  stormy  seas. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  work  of  the 
period  for  our  purpose.  Medieval  scholarship  has  thrown 
much  light  on  writings  in  Middle  English,  but  problems 
remain  to  be  solved,  and  many  of  the  poems  can  be  but 
roughly  dated.  To  proceed,  as  Hakluyt  would  have  it, 
“  in  some  maner  of  array,”  we  shall  first  notice  briefly  some 
of  the  Latin  works  which,  together  with  the  entries  in  the 
Old  English  Chronicle,1  are  our  only  record  of  the  thoughts 
and  doings  of  Englishmen  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Conquest,  and  then  pass  to  Layamon’s  “  Brut  ”  (c.  1205). 
The  metrical  romances  will  next  be  grouped  together,  and 

I.  The  entries  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  go  down  to  1155. 
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then  the  alliterative  poems  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  method  necessitates  some  overlapping  in  dates,  since 
the  alliterative  poems  did  not  follow  upon,  but  ran  for 
part  of  the  course  side  by  side  with,  the  stream  of  metrical 
romances — a  stream  which,  beginning  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  continued  to  flow  throughout  the  period. 

Chaucer  makes  a  kind  of  break  and  resting-place.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  loved  the  sea,  but  he  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  say  so.  The  sea  did  not  interest  him.  We  can 
imagine  his  smile  if  arraigned  for  it,  and  the  “  Legend  of  the 
Good  Sailors  ”  he  would  write  forthwith.  Gower’s  attitude 
is  similar.  More  vivid  are  the  hints  of  seafaring  life  found 
in  such  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  plays  as  “  The 
Building  of  the  Ark  ”  and  “  Noah  and  the  Flood,”  which 
may  be  noticed  at  this  point.  Laurence  Minot,  who  was 
writing  in  1352,  and  the  Scottish  poet  Barbour,  1316  ?- 1 395, 
will  be  grouped  together  because  of  the  strong  national 
feeling,  English  and  Scottish  respectively,  which  colours 
their  verse. 

The  late  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  do  not 
yield  much  material,  but  it  is  of  varied  character.  John  of 
Trevisa  is  of  interest.  To  read  “  Sir  John  Maundeville  ”  is 
to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  see  marvels,  but  the  trip 
is  worth  it,  even  if  it  is  not  “  the  right  way  to  go  to  the 
parts  named.”  Then  there  is  the  ardent  verse  pamphlet 
advocating  the  defence  of  the  Narrow  Sea,  which  Hakluyt 
quotes  in  the  original,  refusing  to  be  the  poet’s  spokesman 
because,  he  says,  “  Readers  will  enjoy  his  true  verses  more 
than  mine  or  any  man’s  feigned  prose.”  The  earliest 
recorded  sea-song  of  the  language — the  song  of  the  pilgrim 
ship  on  the  way  to  Compostella — is  probably  of  fifteenth 
century  date,  and  will  be  noticed  here.  Lastly,  we  shall 
come  to  Malory,  and  although  Malory,  like  Chaucer,  has 
little  care  for  the  sea,  a  reader  insensibly  grows  attached  to 
every  barge  in  his  pages.  Dunbar’s  poem  in  praise  of 
London  with  its  “  pleasant  ryver  ”  where  “  many  a  ship 
doth  rest  with  toppe  royall  ”  was  written  in  1501,  and  it 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  farewell  to  the  old  age  and  a  greeting 
to  the  new.  Its  manner,  its  picture  of  lords,  barons, 
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goodly  knights,  and  “  famous  prelates  in  habites  clericall  ” 
are  medieval,  but  the  crowded  shipping,  and  the  merchants 
in  their  might  and  substance,  belong  to  the  new  world. 

II 

Of  the  Englishmen  who  wrote  in  Latin  in  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  no  one  is  so  vivid  in  sea 
description  as  Saewulf.1  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  was  acquainted  with  Bishop  Wulfstan. 
He  went  on  pilgrimage,  1102-1103,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  personal  adventures,  and  he  seems  at  the  close  of  his  life 
to  have  become  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  (D.N.B.) 

It  must  have  been  a  joyous  moment  in  those  days  when 
a  man  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  a  sufficient  sinner  to 
make  it  necessary  to  his  salvation  to  go  on  pilgrimage. 
He  had  land  and  sea  before  him  and  the  blessed  consciousness 
in  addition  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.  No  sub¬ 
sequent  travellers  have  been  happier  than  the  pilgrims. 
Saewulf  calls  himself  an  unworthy  sinner,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  enough  man,  worthy  of  his  name,  with  the 
roving  nature  of  the  Old  English  seafarer,  a  little  subdued 
to  that  of  the  merchant  and  the  Christian.  He  was  a 
comfortable  man,  a  sober  believer  in  a  Providence  that  could 
assist  at  the  drowming  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons, 
while  seeing  to  it  that  certain  favoured  ones — Saewulf 
among  them — should  land  early  and  escape. 

Saewulf  must  have  been  a  considerable  worry  to 
Providence  because  he  was  not  naturally  a  lucky  man  at  sea. 
Indeed,  he  was  ill-starred.  He  always  starts  at  an  unlucky 
hour,2  and  it  is  only  by  the  favour  of  God  that  he  escapes. 

x.  Saewulf’s  Pilgrimage  exists  only  in  one  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  it  was  edited  by  M.  Avezac  for  the 
French  Geographical  Society,  and  translated  by  T.  Wright  for  his  “  Early 
Travels  in  Palestine,”  1848.  The  Latin  text  and  a  translation  by  Brownlow 
are  reprinted  in  Vol.  xxi.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text 
Society,  1892.  The  quotations  here  given  are  from  Wright’s  translation. 

2.  Saewulf  speaks  of  “  hora  egyptiaca,”  “  die  egyptiaca.”  These  “  Egyptian  ” 
unlucky  days  were  so-called  from  being  copied  from  Egyptian  astrological  books. 
See  Introduction  to  the  Edition  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text  Society,  p.7. 
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He  tells  us  that,  whether  owing  to  his  sins,  or  to  the  badness 
of  the  ship,  he  was  not  able  to  cross  over  the  open  sea  from 
Monopolis,  and  he  voyages  by  many  islands  which  he  notes 
on  his  course.  Storms  are  constant.  At  the  very  outset 
he  suffers  shipwreck  and  has  to  put  back  to  port.  He  reaches 
Cyprus  with  difficulty,  and  after  Cyprus  he  is  so  much  tossed 
about  by  tempestuous  weather  and  suffers  generally  so 
many  contrarieties,  that  the  sight  of  the  Port  of  Joppa  fills 
him  with  joy. 

Then  follows  Saewulf’s  description  of  the  great  storm 
off  Joppa,  and  he  makes  us  see  it  as  he  saw  it.  He  is  on  his 
way  home  from  Church,  when  he  hears  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  and  is  dragged  along  by  the  crowd  to  the  shore,  where 
he  witnesses  the  wreck  of  the  ships  from  one  of  which  he 
had  landed,  by  chance  or  divine  inspiration,  only  a  few  hours 
previously.  For  one  of  his  companions  had  said,  “  Sir,  go 
on  shore  to-day,  lest  a  storm  come  on  in  the  night  which 
will  render  it  impossible  to  land  to-morrow.”  And  he  had 
landed  in  a  hired  boat.  Those  who  did  not,  like  prudent, 
solid  Saewulf,  follow  his  advice  were  the  sport  of  the  storm. 
Saewulf  says  : 

But  next  morning,  as  we  were  returning  from  Church, 
we  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  saw  that  everybody  was  in  confusion  and  astonishment. 
We  were  also  dragged  along  with  the  crowd  to  the  shore, 
where  we  saw  the  waves  swelling  higher  than  mountains, 
and  innumerable  bodies  of  drowned  persons  of  both  sexes 
scattered  over  the  beach,  while  the  fragments  of  ships  were 
floating  on  every  side.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  and  the  dashing  together  of  the  ships, 
which  drowned  entirely  the  shouts  and  clamour  of  the  people. 
Our  own  ship,  which  was  a  very  large  and  strong  one,  and 
many  others  laden  with  corn  and  merchandise,  as  well  as  with 
pilgrims  going  and  returning,  still  held  their  anchors,  but 
how  they  were  tossed  by  the  waves  !  how  their  crews  were 
filled  with  terror  !  how  they  cast  overboard  their  merchandise  ! 
What  eye  of  those  looking  on  could  be  so  hard  and  stony  as 
to  refrain  from  tears  ?  We  had  not  looked  at  them  long 
before  the  ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors  by  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  which  threw  them  now  up  aloft,  and  now  down, 
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until  they  were  run  aground  upon  the  rocks  ;  and  there  they 
were  driven  backwards  and  forwards  until  they  were  crushed 
to  pieces.  For  the  violence  of  the  wind  would  not  allow 
them  to  put  out  to  sea,  and  the  character  of  the  coast  would 
not  allow  them  to  put  into  shore  with  safety.  Of  the  sailors 
and  pilgrims  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  some  remained 
on  the  ships,  others  had  hold  of  the  masts  or  beams  of  wood  ; 
many  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  were  drowned  in 
that  condition  without  any  attempt  to  save  themselves  ; 
some  (although  it  may  appear  incredible)  had,  in  my  sight, 
their  heads  knocked  off  by  the  very  timbers  of  the  ships  to 
which  they  had  attached  themselves  for  safety  ;  others  were 
carried  out  to  sea  on  the  beams  instead  of  being  brought  to 
land  ;  even  those  who  knew  how  to  swim  had  not  strength 
to  struggle  with  the  waves,  and  very  few  thus  trusting  to  their 
own  strength  reached  the  shore  alive.  Thus  out  of  thirty 
very  large  ships,  of  which  some  were  what  are  commonly 
called  dromunds,  some  gulafres,  and  others  cats1,  all  laden 
with  palmers  and  with  merchandise,  scarcely  seven  remained 
safe  when  we  left  the  shore.  Of  persons  of  both  sexes  there 
perished  more  than  a  thousand  that  day.  Indeed,  no  eye 
ever  beheld  a  greater  misfortune  in  the  space  of  a  single  day, 
from  all  which  God  snatched  us  by  his  grace  ;  to  whom  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 

The  sea  awakening  thus  from  its  listlessness  to  senseless 
fury,  and  bruising  and  breaking  living  things  for  sport, 
links  man  to  man  by  terror  through  the  ages.  We  must  be 
most  nearly  like  our  long  dead  ancestors  in  our  fears. 
Saewulf  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea  coming  out  of  Church 
in  Joppa  eight  hundred  years  ago  much  as  we  hear  it  to-day 
at  the  Lizard  or  Mullion,  when  the  news  goes  round  that 
a  ship  has  been  sighted  in  distress,  and  the  sea  is  heard  in 
its  mad  mood.  We  are  almost  as  helpless  before  it  and 
perhaps  more  terrified.  This  moodiness  of  the  sea,  this 
ungovernable  and  furious  caprice,  assumes  for  us  more 
desperate  significance.  What  hope  for  the  final  victory  of 
intelligence  when  a  blind  force  has  this  ungovernable 

i.  “The  Catts  were  probably  similar  to  the  Norwegian  colliers,  ‘having  a 
narrow  stern,  projecting  quarters,  and  a  deep  waist,’  still  called  *  cats.’  ” 

(Brownlow’s  Note.) 
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licence  ?  In  a  storm  it  always  feels  as  though  the  sea  were 
striving  to  throw  off  his  last  allegiance.  The  power  of  the 
tides  seems  relaxed  and  the  waves  fling  themselves  upon  the 
shore.  They  seem  to  gain  ground — some  point  is  touched 
beyond  the  tide-mark  known  to  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
Then  the  old  mastery  of  unalterable  law  reasserts  itself 
and  the  sea  withdraws  sullenly.  In  a  day  or  two,  when  once 
again  the  weather  is  fair,  he  will  seem  to  have  returned  to 
his  submissiveness,  casting  silently  his  “  great  bright  eye  ” 
up  to  the  moon  as  if  he  loved  to  obey  her  every  mandate  : 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

Law  and  ungovernableness  seem  strangely  united  in  the 
sea  ;  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so  closely  kin  to  poetry  and 
is  so  disturbing.  Saewulf  was  not  occupied  with  such 
questions.  His  God  rode  the  winds,  looking  down  on  the 
havoc,  sparing  whom  he  cared  to  spare.  Perhaps  he 
dismissed  the  sea-mischief  as  the  Devil’s  doing ;  in  any 
case,  there  was  always  the  adjective  “  inscrutable  ”  for  the 
final  Wisdom. 

Saewulf  is  in  a  sense  “  Everyman  ”  going  on  a  journey. 
He  is  very  appealing  in  his  wholeheartedness  and  his 
acceptances.  It  is  pleasant  to  go  up  with  him  from  Joppa 
the  difficult  way  to  Jerusalem — a  way  along  which  “  not 
only  the  poor  and  weak,  but  the  rich  and  strong  were 
surrounded  by  perils.”  If  he  sometimes  seems  commonplace 
he  was  readier  than  we  are  to  face  hardships  and  danger 
for  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  he  reached 
Jerusalem  he  looked  at  everything  without  getting  tired, 
and  then  on  to  the  other  holy  places — to  Galilee  and 
Bethlehem,  Hebron  and  Nazareth. 

On  the  return  sea-journey  the  pilgrims,  fearing  the 
Saracen  fleet,  keep  near  the  cities  of  the  coast,  but  on 
Wednesday  of  Pentecost  the  admiral  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
bears  down  upon  them  with  twenty-six  ships  : 

The  Saracens  encircling  our  ship  on  all  sides,  at  the  distance 
of  about  an  arrow’s  shot,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  such  rich 
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prey ;  but  our  men,  ready  to  meet  death  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  took  to  their  arms,  and  stationed  themselves  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  castle  of  the  ship  ;  for  our  dromund  carried 
about  two  hundred  soldiers.  After  about  an  hour,  the 
commander  of  the  hostile  fleet  held  a  council,  and  sent  a 
sailor  up  the  mast  of  his  ship,  which  was  the  largest,  that  he 
might  give  information  of  our  condition  and  preparations, 
and  as  soon  as  he  understood  from  him  the  bold  countenance 
we  shewed  they  hoisted  their  sails  and  put  out  to  sea,  and  so 
that  day  the  Lord  by  his  grace  snatched  us  from  our  enemies. 
Some  of  our  people  from  Joppa  afterwards  took  three  of  the 
ships  we  had  seen  and  enriched  themselves  with  their  spoils. 

The  account  breaks  off  suddenly,  but  not  till  Saewulf  has 
told  us  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Troy 
and  the  “  Noble  City  of  Raclea  ”  whence  Paris  stole  away 
Helen  of  Argos. 

For  some  of  the  other  Latin  writings  of  the  time  we  may, 
anticipating  a  later  chapter,  turn  to  Hakluyt’s  “  Principal 
Navigations.”  Hakluyt  begins  both  his  first  volume  (the 
Voyages  to  the  North  and  North-East)  and  his  second 
volume  (the  Voyages  to  the  South  and  South-East)  with 
numerous  “  auncient  testimonies  ”  from  early  sources. 
These  occupy  Vol.  i,  and  part  of  Vol.  iv  of  the  Glasgow 
edition  ;  and  from  them,  to  use  Hakluyt’s  own  words,  the 
friendly  reader  may  plainly  see  “  how  our  merchants  were 
often  woont  for  traffiques  sake,  so  many  hundred  yieres 
since,  to  cross  the  wide  Seas  and  how'  their  industry  in  so 
doing  was  recompensed.”1 

Many  of  the  so-called  voyages  consist  of  the  briefest 
notices,  like  that  which  appears  in  the  index  as  “  The  Voyage 
of  John  Lacy  to  Jerusalem,  Anno  1175  ”2 ;  and  many  are 
land  travels,  rather  than  sea  travels,  such  as  “  The  long  and 
wonderful  voyage  of  Frier  John  de  Plano  Carpini,  Anno 
1246,”3  where  it  would  have  been  better  for  our  purpose 
if  pirates  and  not  Tartars  had  rushed  upon  their  victim 
in  an  “  uncivil  and  horrible  manner.”  But  some  of  the 

1.  Hakluyt,  I,  xlvii. 

2.  Id.,  iv.  310. 

3.  Id.,  1.  94.' 
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voyages  do  give  glimpses  of  the  seafaring  in  the  two  centuries 
which  immediately  followed  the  Conquest,  and  of  these 
are  : — “  The  voyage  of  Godericus  a  valiant  Englishman, 
who  travailed  with  his  ships  in  an  expedition  unto  the 
Holy  Land,  Anno.  3.  Hen.  I.”1 ;  “  The  famous  voyage  of 
Richard  the  First,  king  of  England  into  Asia2  for  the 
recovering  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
Anno.  1 190 and  “  The  voyage  of  prince  Edward  the  sonne 
of  King  Henry  the  third,  into  Syria,  Anno.  1270.”3  In  this 
last  the  wreck  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  lying  at 
anchor  is  told,  and  the  story  of  the  grounding  of  the  ship 
in  which  was  “  a  good  and  wise  matrone  a  Countesse  or  an 
Erie’s  wife.”  She,  being  informed  that  to  save  the  ship  was 
impossible,  but  that  with  God’s  help  the  master  doubted 
not  the  men  might  be  saved  if  the  ship  were  grounded, 
said,  “  For  the  ship  force  no  whit,  save  the  soules  therein, 
and  have  to  thee  double  the  value  of  the  shippe.”  And  the 
master  grounded  the  ship,  which  was  “  brast  ”  ;  but  all 
the  men  were  saved. 

Such  records,  together  with  Hakluyt’s  subsidiary  matter — 
letters,  charters,  ambassages  and  statistics,  help  us  to 
realise  the  seafaring  of  a  rather  obscure  period.  We  have 
sight  of  ships  of  various  burden,  putting  out  from  Sandwich, 
Winchelsea  and  Bristow,  crusading  and  trafficking,  passing 
up  and  down  the  seas,  young  and  plucky,  seeking  to  “  abate 
the  Frenchmen’s  arrogancie.”  The  whole  is  a  fascinating 
chapter  in  history,  rather  than  literature  ;  but  a  study  of 
Hakluyt’s  collection  of  documents  adds  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  which  can  be  gained  from  the  pictures  of  con¬ 
temporary  seafaring  in  such  romances  as  “  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  ”  and  the  alliterative  “  Morte  Arthur,”  many  of 
the  words  and  allusions  in  which  thus  become  intelligible. 

But  still  more  literary  in  its  appeal  is  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  “  Historia  regum  Britanniae  ”4  at  which  we 

1.  Id.,  iv.  297. 

2.  Id.,  iv.  319. 

3.  Id.,  iv.  359. 

4.  Latin  text,  ed.  San.  Marte,  1854.  There!  s  an  English  translation  in 
“  Six  Old  English  Chronicles,”  ed.  Giles,  1848. 
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must  glance  before  leaving  the  Latin  texts.  Geoffrey  lived 
;  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  his  book  was 
dedicated  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1147. 
It  is  interesting  for  itself,  and  is  the  “  source  ”  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  our  literature. 

Geoffrey  does  not  write  much  of  the  sea.  Such  stories 
as  the  wrestling  match  between  Corineus  and  Goemagot 
on  the  cliff,  and  the  sea  fight  between  Brennius  and 
Guichthlac  are  better  told  in  Layamon’s  “  Brut,”  where 
j  we  shall  return  to  them.  But  Geoffrey  fixes  the  locality 
of  romantic  stories ;  his  very  matter-of-factness  achieves 
this  end.  Whether  he  took  his  most  famous  characters  from 
the  intriguing  book  in  the  British  tongue  which  “  Walter, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  brought  out  of  Brittany,”  or  whether 
he  made  them  up,  or  partly  made  them  up,  he  sets  them 
in  their  places  with  so  decisive  and  historical  an  air,  and  with 
such  finality,  that  no  one  would  ever  venture  to  move  them. 
He  has  the  appearance  of  being  what  Hakluyt  would  call 
|  “  a  very  authentical  writer,”  a  quality  which  stood  Arthurian 
romance  in  good  stead.  Its  heroes  wander  in  Armorica, 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  u  on  the  sea  heights,” 
and  in  Cornwall,  the  country  which  Nature  “  hath 
;  shouldered  into  the  farthest  part  of  the  realm  and  besieged 
it  with  ocean.”1  Men’s  imaginations  were  set  roving  round 
Kermerdin,  the  dark  Daneian  Wood,  the  Giant’s  Dance  of 
Ireland,  and  strange  pools  by  the  Severn  Sea.  And 
Geoffrey  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  most  magical  of  all  islands 
i!  in  all  enchanted  seas — the  Isle  of  Avalon. 

Ill 

From  the  Latin  writers  we  turn  to  a  poet  particularly 
English  in  spirit  and  diction.  This  is  Layamon,  son  of 
;  Leovenath,  upon  whom  Geoffrey’s  mantle  may  be  said  to 
|  have  fallen.  He  dwelt  near  the  pleasant  banks  of  Severn, 
and  he  travelled,  we  know,  “  wide  throughout  the  land,” 
in  his  day.  But  he  travelled  with  a  purpose,  seeking  books, 

i.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  8. 
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and  when  he  had  found  them  he  beheld  them  lovingly  ;  and 
the  adventure  of  his  life  centred  in  them  and  not  in  his 
personal  wanderings.  He  made  one  book  which  all  could 
read  from  three  which  few  could  read. 

Layamon  glorified  Britain  in  the  “  Brut,”1  and  since 
Britain  lies  in  the  arms  of  the  sea,  the  poem  has,  of  necessity, 
some  sea  pictures.  The  founder  of  Britain,  Brutus  the 
Trojan,  could  not  reach  his  new  land  without  a  voyage, 
and  we  have,  early  in  the  history,  a  picture  of  his  setting  out 
from  Greece  with  his  good  thanes  and  the  wife  he  has 
won — a  picture  which,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  wife, 
reminds  us  of  Old  English  poetry.  We  know  how  they 
righted  their  ropes,  reared  their  masts,  wound  up  their 
sails,  and  that  the  wind  stood  at  their  will.  Sixteen  times 
twenty  ships  wrent  from  the  haven,  and  four  great  ships, 
heavily  laden  with  the  best  weapons.  So  they  went  out 
of  Greek-land  into  the  wide  sea. 

On  the  island  of  Logice  after  two  days’  and  two  nights’ 
journey  they  found  a  temple  made  of  marble  stone  ;  and 
the  “  Worse  ”  wielded  that  temple  which  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Diana,  loved  of  the  Devil.  There  Brutus  made 
a  winsome  fire  before  Diana’s  altar  and  in  his  sleep  Diana 
told  him  of  a  fair  land  out  in  the  west.  Brutus  decides 
to  seek  this  land  of  Albion  and  found  a  new  Troy.  He  and 
his  company  go  forth  by  Africa,  ever  drawing  to  west  and 
north,  and,  after  fighting  with  fifty  shipfuls  of  outlaws, 
they  come  to  the  long  posts  of  strong  marble  stone  that 
Hercules  made,  and  there  they  meet  with  Mermen  singing 
songs  so  merry  that  men  do  not  weary  of  them  be  the  day 
never  so  long.  Our  wanderers  are  very  firm  with  these 
mermen  and  have  no  dalliance  with  them.  They  pass  into 
Spain  where  they  meet  their  kinsmen  and  among  them 
Corineus,  after  whom  Cornwall  was  said  to  be  named. 
Thence  they  go  to  Armorica  and  after  long  adventures 
they  reach — a  homely  place  in  the  midst  of  marvels — 
“  Dertemuth  i’  Totnes.” 

Layamon  never  pretends  to  be  wiser  than  his  own  story. 

i.  Layamon’s  “  Brut,”  ed.  Madden,  three  volumes,  1847.  An  almost  literal 
modern  (prose)  rendering  of  the  “  Brut,”  is  given  in  this  edition. 
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He  just  takes  it  as  he  finds  it  and  believes  it  in  such  a  way 
that  he  makes  us  believe  it.  The  white  Pillars  of  Hercules 
must  surely  have  been  there,  and  the  mermen  did  swim  all 
round  the  ship  to  stop  it  with  their  evil  wiles.  It  says  so  in 
the  book.  Like  Marryat  in  a  later  day,  Layamon  is  never 
embarrassed  by  numbers  and  heavy  odds.  If  he  wants  men 
who  commit  the  crime  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  he  takes 
quietly  fifty  shipfuls  of  them.  He  is  not  bothered  by 
timidity,  nor  by  the  bogey  of  all  good  stories  and  many 
another  pleasant  thing — common  sense. 

His  giants  are  magnificent.  Twenty  of  the  very  tallest 
come  stalking  down  the  hills,  mighty  and  strong,  and 
Geomagog,  with  whom  Corineus  has  the  first  Cornish 
“  wrastling  match,”  is  the  fiercest  of  them  all.  They 
wrestle1  on  a  down  upon  a  Cornish  sea-cliff  (Devon  belonged 
to  Cornwall  in  those  days)  yoking  arms  and  cracking  their 
bones,  heaving  and  hurling,  thrusting  out  their  shanks  and 
gnashing  their  teeth,  with  “  wonderly  ”  strength,  trying 
each  to  conquer  other,  and  cast  him  over  the  cliff.  At 
length  Corineus  breaks  the  giant’s  back  with  his  fierce  hug 
and  heaves  him  over  the  edge.  And  the  place  is  called 
Geomagog’s  leap.  The  story  is  right  for  its  setting.  Many 
giants  had  to  be  fought  and  cast  into  the  sea  before  men 
could  take  possession  of  so  wild  a  land. 

Once  Brutus  has  settled  in  Britain  and  he  and  his  sons 
have  it  for  their  own,  we  hear  less  of  the  sea.  Ebrauc, 
Layamon  tells  us,  was  the  first  British  King  who  prepared 
good  ships  and  went  “  reaving  ”  over  the  seas  out  of  this 
land  ;  but  he  does  not  give  us  details  of  the  expedition. 
Only  we  know  that  the  plunder  made  the  land-folk  “  unimete 
riche  ”  and  that  Ebrauc  reigned  merrily  sixty  years, 
and  that  his  sons  and  daughters,  to  whose  names  we 
are  invited  to  hearken,  take  up  a  good  many  lines  of  the 
poem.  Twenty  blithe  sons  he  had  and  thirty  daughters, 
who  were  fair  women  and  all  well  clothed.  So  piracy 
paid. 

The  next  considerable  notice  of  the  sea  in  the  “  Brut  ”  is 
in  the  story  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers 

i.  Id.,  II.  1850  fT. 
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Brennes  the  younger  and  Belin  the  elder  son  of  Dunwale.1 
Belin  held  the  South  land,  and  Cornwall,  and  Wales ;  and  he 
granted  his  brother  the  Northern  lands  about  the  Humber. 
And  Brennes,  acting  on  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  chose 
to  seek  aid  from  Norway  and  endeavour  to  take  his  brother’s 
land.  And  Alfing  of  Norway  favoured  him  and  gave  to  him 
Delgan  his  daughter,  although  Delgan  had  another  man  she 
loved  dearly,  whose  name  was  Godlac.  Brennes  went 
faring  with  his  forced  bride  over  the  wild  sea,  but  Godlac 
gathered  good  warriors  and  met  his  rival  in  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  big  fight.  Ship  ran  against  ship  so  that  they 
went  to  shivers ;  and  beak  clashed  with  beak  until  the 
weaker  vessel  heeled.  Brennes  fled  ;  and  Godlac,  pursuing 
after  him,  saw  a  ship  with  silken  sails  :  “  Now  forth, 

nithings,”  said  Godlac  to  his  men,  “  for  that  is  the  queen’s 
ship.”  They  took  the  queen,  and  Godlac  voyaged  glad  of 
heart  until  a  loathly  storm  arose,  and  he  could  be  gamesome 
no  longer.  For  the  welkin  darkened  and  the  sea  was 
wroth.2  The  waves  are  described  as  leaping  high  like 
flames,  and  there  is  a  picture  of  Godlac  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  fury,  cutting  away  mast  and  sail  with  his  great, 
sharp  battle  axe  and  calling,  not  on  God,  but  man,  “  Help 
every  brave  man  that  we  live,  that  we  come  to  land,  we  reck 
not  in  which  country.”  The  exertions  of  the  men  are 
rewarded  and  in  the  end  they  are  saved,  for  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Belin,  and  Brennes  is  forced  to  flee  away. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  of  all  Layamon’s  kings  and 
their  sea  doings,  the  strongholds  they  build,  and  the  sea 
monsters  with  which  they  fight.  Julius  Caesar  sounds 
extraordinarily  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  when  he 
comes  sailing  in  weather  “  wonderly  fair,’  and  with  ships 
so  many  that  no  man  might  know  the  number.3  He  stands 
stiff  and  awkward — a  figure  too  precise  and  well-dated  for 

1.  id.,  11.  4311  ff. 

2.  11.  4574  ff*  With  this  may  be  compared  the  storm  which  overtakes 
Ursele  (11.  11964).  F.  W.  Moorman  points  out  (in  “The  Interpretation  of 
Nature  in  English  Poetry,”)  a  similarity  between  this  and  Cynewulfs 
writing.  He  perhaps  over  emphasises  the  point.  The  movement  is  utterly 
different,  and  lines  like  “  w'immen  gunen  wepen  ”  change  the  tone. 

3.  Id.,  1.  7392. 
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his  setting.  But  there  he  is,  and  all  the  host  of  the  Romans 
with  him.  With  Vortiger,  Hengest  and  Hors  who  arrive 
in  due  course  we  feel  much  more  at  home.  Caesar  is  no 
figure  for  romance.  Merlin  and  Uther  Pendragon  and  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Cornwall,  who  never  wrote  down  their  cold 
campaigns,  are  more  in  keeping.  Layamon  dwells  on 
these,  and  he  dwells  too  on  places  which  have  since  become 
dear  to  romance,  such  as  Tintaieol,  upon  the  sea-strand — so 
fast  enclosed  wdth  cliffs  that  it  can  be  won  by  no  man 
soever  but  if  “  hunger  comes  under.”  These  things  help 
to  give  to  the  “  Brut,”  in  spite  of  its  little  breathless  steps 
of  speech,  a  place  of  its  own,  a  place  which  no  later  and  more 
finished  product  can  usurp. 

And  the  sea  is  in  this  “  history.”  It  tells  of  England  with 
its  intimate  blend  of  land  and  sea,  where  the  heart  is  stirred 
equally  by  the  wind  on  the  wave  and  the  wind  in  the  oak. 
Later  on  in  romance,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
descriptions  of  Arthur  setting  sail  from  England  to  fight 
against  the  Romans.  But  it  is  Layamon  who  tells  us  of  the 
goodbyes  at  Suth-hamtune,  who  gives  us  the  gleemen 
singing  as  the  sailors  work  the  ship,  and  who  lends  to  the 
expedition  weather  so  mild  that  the  sea  is  sleepy.  And  at 
the  close  when  all  is  over  and  Arthur  himself  is  ready  to 
sleep,  Layamon  brings  the  “  little  short  boat  ”  over  the 
waves  to  take  him  to  Argante,  fairest  of  all  elves  in 
Avalon. 

Layamon’s  book  was  what  it  claims  to  be — the  author’s 
chief  thought — his  “  mern  thonke.”  It  is  the  “  mern 
thonke  ”  of  a  landsman  and  a  bookman,  one  who  never  felt 
imaginatively  the  force  of  the  sea  as  some  of  the  Old  English 
poets  felt  it.  But  what  he  felt  was  England,  the  land  with 
its  naked  sides  exposed  to  wind  and  spray,  and  the  long 
chain  of  heroes  who  took  the  land  and  caught  its  spirit, 
shaping  it  and  being  shaped  by  it. 
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IV 

Layamon  wrought  with  a  definite  purpose  ;  and,  since 
he  was  able  to  make  his  patriotism  felt  in  his  poem,  it  lends 
dignity  and  unity  to  his  achievement.  The  metrical 
romances,  with  which  we  next  deal,  were  made  purely  for 
the  sake  of  diversion.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  worse 
for  this.  When  well  done  they  form  a  pleasant  pastime, 
but  they  can  easily  become  tedious.  As  with  most  enter¬ 
tainments,  the  step  between  pleasure  and  boredom  is  short. 
These  romances  show  for  the  most  part  little  care  for  the 
sea,  and  of  the  numerous  examples  descending  to  us  from  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  shall 
notice  only  “  King  Horn,”  “  Havelok  the  Dane,”  “  Sir 
Tristram,”  “  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,”  “  Guy  of  Warwick,”  and 
“  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.” 

“  King  Horn  ”1  and  “  Havelok  the  Dane  ”2  are  both 
assigned  to  an  early  date — “  King  Horn,”  c.  1250,  and 
“  Havelok,”  c.  1300.  They  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  stories ;  and  are  refreshing  to  us  who  read  so  many 
things  which  merely  masquerade  as  such.  Horn  has, 
from  the  present  point  of  view,  the  lighter  claim  to  our 
attention.  Saracens  do  come  over  the  waves  in  their  swift 
galleys  and  fall  upon  the  land-folk,  and  Horn  and  his  two 
companions  are  cast  adrift  in  a  boat  with  neither  sail  nor 
rudder  “  to  play  with  the  sea.”  Westernesse  has  the 
sound  of  creeping  tide  on  sand  and  desolation.  It  has 
indeed  been  identified  with  Wirral,3  but  the  maker  of 
“  Horn  ”  would,  we  feel,  have  been  as  happy  with  a  river 
or  a  wrood  as  with  the  sea.  With  “  Havelok  ”  it  is  different, 
for  the  story  has  a  strong  local  interest.  Grimsby  cannot 
be  imagined  situate  near  Warwick  or  the  New  Forest  or  in 
the  Peak  District.  The  action  of  the  story  is  set  in  Denmark 
and  the  east  coast  of  England,  so  that  there  is  much  passing 
over  seas.  Yet  little  or  no  actual  description  is  attempted. 

1.  “  King  Horn,”  ed.  J.  Hall,  1901. 

2.  “  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane,”  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat  and  K.  Sisam,  1915. 

3.  See  “  English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer,”  W.  H* 
Schofield  1906,  p.  262. 
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Soon  after  the  outset,  Havelok  is  handed  over  to  Grim  to 
be  “  drenched  ”  with  an  anchor  round  his  neck,  and  when 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  royal  light,1  Grim  decides  to  flee 
from  Denmark  with  his  family.  We  have  the  little  picture 
of  the  fisherman  tarring  and  pitching  his  boat,  preparing 
a  good  mast,  oars,  sail,  and  a  strong  cable.  The  voyage  to 
England  is  soon  accomplished,  for,  when  they  are  about 
a  mile  from  land,  a  wind  springs  up  out  of  the  north,  and 
soon  drives  them  into  England. 

The  “  cote  ”  which  Grim  makes  as  a  refuge  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  Humber  in  Lindeseye  is  a  good  beginning 
for  Grimsby  town,  and  smells  of  fish.  Grim  was  a  good 
fisher  ;  we  hear  of  herring,  mackerel,  “  thornbake,”2  and 
the  great  lamprey,  and  can  imagine  Grim  going  to  Lincoln 
with  panniers  full  of  his  long  slippery  wares ;  for  eels  he 
caught  too,  and  “  keling  ”  (large  cod).  In  truth  it  is  a 
regular  fisherman’s  family.  When  it  is  time  for  Havelok 
to  go  out  to  fend  for  himself,  and  he  needs  clothes,  Grim 
takes  the  shears  down  from  a  nail,  and  chops  him  out 
a  garment  from  the  strong  sail-cloth. 

But  as  the  story  develops,  the  connection  with  the  sea 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker.  Havelok  gets  some 
“  spannewe  ”  clothes  given  to  him  by  the  cook,  and  he 
becomes  less  and  less  the  fisher’s  boy,  and  more  and  more 
the  kitchen  knave  who  is  to  wed  the  proud  princess.  He 
grows  so  tall  that  he  stands  over  the  other  lads  like  a  mast, 
and  we  begin  to  forget  Grim  and  Grimsby  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  Goldboro’  the  fair  ;  in  the  righting 
of  the  wrong  and  the  punishment  of  evil  doers. 

Both  Horn  and  Havelok  are  written  in  couplet. 
“  Sir  Tristram  ”3  (c.  1300),  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
edited,  introduced,  and  furnished  with  a  conclusion  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1805,  is  written  in  an  elaborate  stanza 
form.  It  consists  of  eleven  lines,  the  usual  rhyme  pattern 
being  ABABABABCBC.  The  rhythm  is  iambic  and 

1.  The  fisherman’s  wife  sees  in  the  night  the  sacred  sign  of  kings,  a  flame — 
aureole,  about  the  head  of  Havelok. 

2.  A  species  of  ray  or  skate. 

3.  The  references  are  to  McNeill’s  edition  of  1886,  E.E.T.C. 
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each  line  has  three  accents  except  the  ninth  line,  called  the 
“  bob,”  which  has  one  accent  only.  The  “  bob  ”  is  well- 
named.  It  gives  the  effect  of  a  recurrent  ducking,  or  quick 
curtsey  movement,  very  wearing  to  the  system.  To  read 
a  long  poem  in  this  stanza  is  almost  as  bad  as  dancing  to 
poor  music. 

References  to  the  sea  are  frequent  in  the  story,  for  the 
action  takes  place  in  Ireland,  Cornwall,  Brittany  and  the 
seas  adjacent.  Few  descriptive  phrases  are  used,  but 
now  and  then  will  come  a  flash  as  direct  as  a  sun-ray,  or  as 
a  gannet’s  drop  from  sky  to  sea.  True,  the  same  straight 
lines  are  sometimes  repeated,  until,  perhaps,  we  long  for  a 
curve.  Boats  move  out  of  harbour  to  little  set  phrases  : 

Out  of  haven  thai  rade 
Opon  the  se  so  gray, 

Fram  the  brimes  brade 
Gun  flete.1 

Or  they  come  into  harbour  with  a  ballad-like  swing  : 

There  com  a  schip  of  norway 
To  Sir  rohandes  hold, 

With  haukes  white  and  gray 
And  panes2  fair  y  fold. 

In  the  storm  which  overtakes  the  merchants  who  have 
kidnapped  the  lad  Tristram  rather  than  pay  the  hawks  and 
pounds  he  has  won  from  them  at  chess,  the  “  bob  ”  is  for 
once  used  very  luckily.  A  phrase  like 

The  wawes  were  so  wode 
With  winde, 

is  not  to  be  despised.  Nor  is  the  sentence  which  describes  : 
the  ship  in  which  Tristram,  wounded  and  alone,  save  for 
his  harp  and  Jouvernayl,  is  driven  to  Ireland.  The  ship, 
the  poet  says,  “  hobbled  up  and  down  ”  until  it  was  borne 
by  the  wind  to  Dublin. 

1.  Began  to  float. 

2.  Cloth,  clothing. 
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In  this  early  version  there  is  a  time  of  stress  at  sea  before 
Tristram  and  Ysonde  drink  the  potion.  The  wind  blows 
against  them  so  that  no  sail  can  be  used,  and  Tristram  rows 
till  he  is  thirsty.  Malory,  who  tells  the  story  in  his  “  Morte 
D’Arthur  ”  (1470)  makes  no  mention  of  the  hard  rowing. 
He  says  : 

And  thenne  anone  syre  Tristram  tooke  the  see,  and  la  Beale 
Isoud,  and  whan  they  were  in  theire  cabin,  hit  happed  soo 
that  they  were  thursty,  and  they  sawe  a  lytel  flacked1  of  gold 
stande  by  them,  and  it  seemed  by  the  coloure  and  the  taste 
that  it  was  noble  wyn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  how  Swinburne  seized 
on  this  theme  to  set  it  to  his  own  particular  music  of  wind 
and  wave — sometimes  making  the  accompaniment  so  loud 
as  to  drown  the  solo  of  the  story.  At  the  time  of  the 
drinking  of  the  love  potion  he  makes  a  reader  feel  the  very 
oar  in  the  hand,  the  pull,  the  fine  exhilaration  of  labour 
sweetened  by  regularity,  the  stroke 

That  in  sheer  measure  like  strong  music  drave 

Clean  through  the  wet  weight  of  the  wallowing  wave. 

He  gives  the  wind  full  in  the  face,  and  the  foam  flowers 
springing  up,  the  drench,  the  drift,  the  buffet,  the  keen 
hour  at  its  keenest,  and  after  it  Iseult  shining  “  like  all  April 
in  one  day,”  ready  to  pledge  Tristram  in  the  golden  cup. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the  sea-setting  of 
Sir  Tristram  is  this  connection  with  the  poets  of  an  earlier 
and  later  date.  Arnold,  Tennyson,2  and  Swinburne  all 
treated  the  theme,  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  revived  it  in  our  day. 
And  so  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  old  romance  without 
hearing  the  echoes  of  such  lines  as  Arnold’s  when  he  makes 
Tristram  say  of  Iseult  of  Ireland  landing  at  last  in  Brittany  : 

I  forgot,  thou  comest  from  thy  voyage — 

Yes,  the  spray  is  on  thy  cloak  and  hair.3 

1.  Flacket,  flask. 

2.  But  “  The  Last  Tournament  ”  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Idylls  and  tells 
the  worst  version  of  the  story. 

3.  “  Tristram  and  Iseult.” 
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or  Swinburne’s,  when  he  describes  Tintagel  as 

A  wave-walled  palace  with  its  Eastern  gate 

Full  of  the  sunrise.1 

The  sea  echoed  round  the  castle  walls  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  we  go  to  Air.  Hardy  for  help  to  realise  the 
popple  stones,  the  writhing  bark,  the  waves  sloping  like 
house  roofs,  and  the  troubled  billow  which  “  wails  to  the 
Beeny-Sisters  from  Pen-Tyre.”2  In  the  course  of  its 
pilgrimage  the  story  has  been  set  to  all  manner  of  music — 
from  the  thin  clear  tune  of  the  medieval  French  couplet, 
to  the  perplexing  harmonies  of  Wagner’s  opera.  The 
notes  are  infinitely  varied.  But  none  ring  more  true,  or 
strike  home  more  clearly,  than  those  sounded  in  the 
Icelandic  Ballad,  a  fragment  of  which,  translated  by 
W.  P.  Ker,  and  quoted  by  him  in  the  lecture  “  Romantic 
Fallacies,”3  we  give.  It  tells  the  death  of  the  lovers  : 

Isolt  goes  from  the  sea  inland, 

The  street  was  long, 

And  ever  she  heard  the  bells  ringing 
The  goodly  song. 

Isolt  went  from  the  sea  inland, 

The  way  was  straight, 

And  ever  she  heard  the  bells  ringing: 

o  o 

As  she  came  thereat. 

Then  she  spake,  the  fair  Isolt, 

From  over  the  foam, 

Nay,  but  Tristram  should  not  die 
When  I  come  home. 

Out  on  the  floor  the  priests  were  standing 
With  tapers  fair, 

Queen  Isolt  came  where  Tristram  lay, 

And  knelt  there. 

1.  “Tristram  of  Lyonesse,” 

2.  “  The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,’’  Thomas  Hardv. 

'  ✓ 

3.  Printed  in  “The  Art  of  Poetry,”  1923,  p.  91. 
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To  many  a  man  in  the  world  is  given 
Sorrow  and  pain, 

The  Queen  knelt  down  and  died  there,  Isolt, 

Where  he  lay  slain. 

Out  on  the  floor  the  priests  they  stood, 

Their  dirges  said, 

The  bells  of  gold  were  rung  for  Isolt 
And  Tristram  dead. 

peim  var  ekki  shapa(5  nema  a<5  skilja 

(Nothing  for  them  was  shapen  but  to  sunder.) 

“  Guy  of  Warwick  ”1  and  “  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,”2  c.  1300. 
have  no  such  splendid  kin,  but  both  romances  are  interesting 
as  showing  the  usual  attitude  of  the  romancer  towards  the 
sea.  Guy  of  Warwick  frequently  crossed  the  sea  in  search 
of  the  hard  knocks  which  he  gave  and  received  with  such 
monotony.  He  was  once  picked  up  asleep  in  his  bed  and 
cast,  bed  and  all,  into  the  sea,  and  only  awoke  to  find  nothing 
but  stars  and  waves  about  him.3  His  son  suffered  tempest 
in  which  waves  rose  as  high  as  the  mast.4  Nor  is  Bevis 
exempt.  He  cannot  get  to  his  paynim  princess  without 
taking  ship.  But  all  the  shipping  is  done  to  set  phrase. 
As  a  rule  the  hero  takes  ship,  the  men  draw  up  sail,  they  are 
in  mid-ocean,  the  wind  is  at  their  will,  or  merry,  or  scant, 
or  it  begins  to  blow  and  the  cables  burst.  Swift  could 
have  written  an  excellent  recipe  for  storm  or  fair  voyage  as 
required  by  the  best  metrical  romancers. 

We  say  there  is  nothing  but  flatness  in  such  work,  and 
then  we  are  confronted  wfith  “  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ”5 
(c.  1300).  This  poem  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  crude  in 
parts,  and  the  pork  episode  (quoted  by  Scott  in  his  preface 
to  “  The  Talisman  ”)  “  is  not  refined.”  But  the  wdtole 

1.  “The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,”  14th  Century  Version,  ed.  J. 
Zupitza,  E.E.T.S.,  1891. 

2.  “  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,”  ed.  E.  Kolbing,  E.E.T.S.,  1894. 

3.  1.  9762  ff. 

4.  1.  8724  ff. 

5.  “  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,”  ed.  H.  Weber,  1810;  also  “  Richard  Lowenjierz” 
ed.  Karl  Brunner,  1913.  The  references  are  to  Weber’s  edition. 
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thing  moves  forward  merrily,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
the  speeches  manage  to  convey  the  ring  of  a  voice.  Lines 
like 

Smyte  !  Lay  on,  Slee  downright  ! 

Yeeld  the  tresour  ayenwarde 

That  ye  toke  from  Kyng  Richard  l1 

are  shouted  with  conviction. 

The  romance  begins  in  the  usual  fashion  with  the  hero’s 
father  and  his  acrobatic  mother — a  paynim  princess  of 
Antioch  who  had  been  miraculously  discovered  in 
mid-ocean.2  But  this  queen  luckily  flies  through  the 
Church  roof,  and  the  king  dies,  leaving  Richard  heir  to  the 
crown  by  line  240  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  poem  recounts 
his  adventures  till  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  Holv  Land. 
His  ten  years  in  England3  and  his  “  good  endyng  ”  are 
squeezed  into  the  last  eight  lines. 

The  romancer  openly  and  heartily  approves  of  King 
Richard  and  his  poleaxe,  and  this  helps  to  give  to  the  poem 
that  quality  which  Uncle  Ponderevo  would  call  “  whoosh.” 
Take  one  of  the  best  of  the  sea  incidents — the  part  where 
Richard,  sailing  towards  Acre,  falls  in  with  a  heavily- 
freighted  drumund  and  sends  off  Aleyn  Trenchemer  in 
a  boat  to  hail  her.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this  chase 
and  the  shouted  preliminaries  between  Aleyn  and  the 
master  of  the  Saracen  ship.  The  Saracen  pretends  at  first 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  but  refuses  to 
“  wynde  up  sayl  ”  at  command,  and  after  a  little  paltering 

1.  11.  2294-2296. 

2.  The  ship  in  which  she  was  found  is  worthy  of  Cleopatra  : 

“  All  it  was  whyt  of  huel  bon, 

And  every  nayl  with  gold  begrave  : 

Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave  ; 

Her  mast  was  yvory, 

Off  samyt  the  sayl  wytterly. 

Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  sylk 
A1  so  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 

That  noble  schyp  was  al  withoute, 

With  clothys  of  golde  spred  aboute  ; 

And  her  loof  and  her  wyndas 
Of  asure  forsoothe  it  was.” — (11.  62-73.) 

3.  His  imprisonment  in  Austria  is  made  to  come  before  his  Crusading  feats. 
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defies  Aleyn  Trenchemer,  and  tells  him  King  Richard  and 
his  galleys  are  not  worth  two  flies.  Trenchemer  rows  hard 
till  he  gets  back  to  Richard’s  ship  ;  Richard,  as  ever,  is 
joyous  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  : 

Off  your  sawes1  I  am  blythe  ; 

Let  see  arme  you  now  swythe.2 
Ster  thou  my  galye,  Trenchemer  ; 

I  wol  asaye  that  pawtener.3 
With  myn  ax  I  schal  hem  frape,4 
Ther  schal  no  Sarezyn  ascape  !  ” 

Als  tyte,5  hys  ax  was  to  hym  brought  ; 

Hys  other  armur  forgat  he  nought. 

To  hym  comen  maryners  inowe. 

Kyng  Rychard  bad  hem  faste  rowe  : 

“  Rowes  on  faste  !  who  that  is  feynt, 

In  evel  water  may  he  be  dreynt  !  ” 

They  rowede  hard,  and  sungge  ther  too  : 

“  With  heuelow  and  rumbeloo.” 

The  galeye  wente  alsoo  faste, 

As  quarrel6  dos  off  the  arweblast.7 

The  fight  is  well  told.  Before  it  is  finished  Richard  boards 
the  drumund,  and  with  back  to  the  mast  wields  his  great 
battle-axe.  No  armour  can  stand  it  any  more  than  “  wax 
can  withstand  a  knife,”  and  the  Saracens,  shouting  that 
Richard  is  the  devil  of  Hell,  leap  into  the  sea. 

Richard  is  like  a  man  possessed  when  he  is  fighting,  and 
just  as  his  heart  “  springs  for  joy  ”  at  the  thought  of  the 
battle,  so  does  the  romancer’s  as  the  rhymes  fly  into  his 
head  and  the  verse  moves  on.  Rhyme  does  lend  excitement 
to  narrative  if  it  is  quick  and  ready  enough.  The  narrator 
here  -can  be  felt  warming  up  to  his  work  as  he  sees  his 
audience  caught  by  his  spell. 

The  incident,  which  tells  how  the  king  broke  the  great 
chain  fastened  to  two  pillars  and  drawn  across  the  haven  of 
Acre  so  as  to  prevent  ships  from  entering,  has  just  the 
headlong  quality  associated  with  Richard  : 

1.  Sayings.  2.  Quickly.  3.  Vagabond.  4.  Strike.  5.  At  once,  immediately. 
6.  Bolt.  7.  Crossbow. 
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For  joye  hys  herte  beganne  to  sprynge 

And  swor  and  sayde,  in  hys  thought 

That  ylke  chayne  scholde  helpe  hem  nought  : 

A  swythe1  strong  galeye  he  took, 

And  Trenchemer,  so  says  the  book, 

Steryd  the  galey  ryght  ful  evene, 

Ryght  in  the  myddes  off  the  havene. 

Wer  the  maryners  saughte2  or  wroth, 

He  made  hem  sayle  and  rowe  bothe  ; 

And  Kynge  Rychard,  that  was  so  good, 

With  hys  axe  in  foreschyp  stood. 

And  whenne  he  com  the  cheyne  too, 

With  hys  ax  he  smot  it  in  two, 

That  all  the  barouns,  verrayment, 

Sayde  it  was  a  noble  dent,3 
And  for  joye  off  this  dede, 

The  cuppes  fast  abouten  yede,4 
With  good  wyn,  pyement,5  and  clarre  ;6 
And  saylyd  toward  Acres  cyte. 

As  always  in  verse  narrative,  quotation  can  give  little 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  whole.  It  needs  to  be 
read  in  long  stretches  so  that  one  incident  can  warm  the 
next,  until  all  the  wheels  are  hot.  Up  to  the  moment  when 
Richard  longs  for  pork,  and  his  followers  gratify  him,  the 
poem  is  never  wearisome.  Later,  the  repetition  of  siege 
on  siege,  and  the  glut  of  Paynim  christenings,  make  it 
cloy  ;  but  there  is  zest  throughout,  and  fewer  than  usual 
of  what  Gaston  Paris  calls  “  decourageantes  chevilles.” 
Moreover,  the  poet  knows  how  to  manage  his  verse.  Lines 
like  “  Yelde  the  tresour  ayenwarde,”  and  “  Stere  thou  my 
galye,  Trenchemer,”  show  how  easily  he  works  speech- 
rhythm  into  the  rhythm  of  his  verse,  and  so  avoids  the 
patter  of  nerveless  lines  which  is  the  curse  of  metrical 
romance.  At  the  outset  we  are  favourably  disposed  toward 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  because  of  associations  with  the 
romance  beginning  “  The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not 
attained  its  highest  point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of 

i.  Very.  2.  Pleased.  3.  Blow.  4.  Went.  5.  A  spiced  drink. 
6.  Claret. 
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the  Red  Cross,  who  had  left  his  distant  Northern  home  .  . 
but  the  poem  needs  no  adventitious  aid  to  stimulate 
interest. 

As  grey  houndes  stryken  out  of  lese 
Kynge  Rycharde  thriste  amonge  the  prese — 

this  is  the  note  of  a  good  fighting  piece,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  glad  that  some  of  the  fighting  was  at  sea,  and  that 
metrical  romance  is  thus  saved  from  the  charge  of  mere 
vain  repetition  in  regard  to  sea-battles  and  tempests. 1 


V 

We  reach  next  the  alliterative  poems  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  “  Patience,”  “  Cleanness,”  “  Morte  Arthur,”  and 
the  “  Gest  Historiale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,”  contain 
sea  passages  of  interest. 

“  Patience  ”2  and  “  Cleanness  ”  are  almost  certainlv 
companion  poems  by  the  same  author,  but  even  his  name  is 
unknovm.  That  he  was  no  mean  poet  is  clear  from  his 
work.  In  addition  to  the  two  poems  named,  internal 
evidence  assigns  to  him  “  The  Pearl  ” — a  poem  singularly 
attractive,  though  not  to  our  present  purpose — and  “  Gavvain 
and  the  Green  Knight.” 

“  Patience,”  (c.  1370)  is  a  much  finer  poem  than  its 
title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  a  story  with  a  point 
to  prove,  combining  homily  with  a  sea-tale  ;  but  the  homily 
does  not  clog  the  story.  The  poet  gives  a  rendering  in 
verse  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  using  naturally  the  Vulgate 
text,  but  making  such  additions  as  his  fancy  desired.  Luckily 

1.  Some  of  the  voyaging  is  conventional,  e.g.,  11.  54-60.  For  other  and 
better  sea  passages  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  see  the  sailing  of  the  Crusade 
of  two  hundred  ships  under  Aleyn  Trenchemer,  11.  1382-1420  ;  the  wreck  of  the 
English  treasure  ships  on  the  way  to  Acrys,  11.  2041-2085  ;  the  fighting  by  the 
ships  before  Acre,  11.  2627-2662,  where  “  wylde  fyr,”  “  fyr  Gregeys,”  “  mangneles 
off  gret  queintyse,”  and  strange  devices  with  the  grinding  of  stones  are  used 
to  heighten  the  conviction  in  his  Paynim  foes  that  Richard  is  the  devil. 

2.  “Patience,”  ed.  1.  Gollancz,  1913.  This  edition  gives  also  the  Vulgate 
Text  of  Jonah  with  Wycliffite  version  and  an  extract  from  De  Jona,  former! 
attributed  to  Tertullian. 
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his  fancy  was  free  and  bold  when  it  played  round  the  sea 
in  time  of  storm. 

Our  sympathies  throughout  are  rather  with  Jonah.  A 
very  natural  regard  for  his  life  made  him  anxious  to  avoid 
those  u  typped  schrewes  ”  the  people  of  Nineveh  ;  he  had 
no  burning  desire  to  be  put  in  stocks,  or  to  have  his  eyes 
“  wrast  out.”  He  decides  to  voyage  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish 
and  hide  himself  from  God  in  the  sea’s  dim  heart.  He  finds 
at  the  port  a  fair  ship  just  ready  for  the  journey,  so  he  speaks 
the  mariners  well,  in  order  to  be  towed  quickly  to  Tarce. 
Then  follows  a  vivid  account  of  his  entry  on  shipboard 
and  the  departure  of  the  vessel : 

Then  he  tron  on  the  tres,1  and  thay  her  tramme2  ruchen,3 
Cachen  vp  the  crossayl,  cables  thay  fasten, 

\Vi3t4  at  the  wyndas5  we3en  her  ankres, 

Sprude6  spak7  to  the  sprete8  the  spare  bawe-line  ; 

Gederen  to  the  gyde-ropes — the  grete  cloth  falles ; 

Thay  layden  in  on  ladde-borde,9  and  the  lofe  Wynnes  ;10 
The  blythe  brethe  at  her  bak  the  bosun  he  fyndes  ; 

He  swenges  me  thys  swete  schip  swefte  fro  the  hauen. 

Jonas  was  for  the  moment  a  “  joyful  Jew.”  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  first  fine  moment  of  successful  evasion. 
He  had  tricked  his  God.  Soon  however  troubles  thicken 
round  him.  The  God  who  builded  every  eye  is  not  himself 
blind  and  he  has,  moreover,  the  winds  in  his  control. 
Wrathfully  he  calls  on  them,  and  bids  “  Ewrus  ”  and  Aquilon, 
whose  thrones  are  in  the  East,  blow  both  together  on  blue 
waters.  They  obey  on  the  instant,  and  there  is  a  great 
storm. 

The  bible  story  of  Jonah  says  very  beautifully,  “  The 
sea  wraught  and  was  tempestuous,”11  leaving  the  detail 
to  us.  Each  reader  can  colour  it  as  he  likes.  In 
“  Patience  ”  we  have  the  colours  used  by  a  poet  of  the  four- 

I.  Then  he  went  aboard.  2.  Gear.  3.  Overhaul.  4.  Nimbly. 

5.  Windlass.  6.  Spread.  7.  Readily.  8.  Bowsprit.  9.  Larboard. 
10.  They  turn  the  ship  to  the  wind. 

II.  Vulgate:  “  Facta  est  tempestas  magna  in  mari,  et  navis  periclitabatur 
conteri  .  .  .  mare  ibat,  et  intumescebat.”  (Cap.  1.  4  .  .  .11.) 
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teenth  century.  The  noise  begins  from  the  North  East. 
Red-edged  clouds  are  driven  over  the  sky,  and  the  sea 
“  sobbed  full  sore.”  The  winds  wrestle  together,  and 
the  maddened  waves  are  now  tossed  on  high  and  now 
pulled  down  to  the  depths  with  the  fishes.  Jonas  finds 
himself  the  inhabitant  of  a  “  joyles  gyn.”1  Waves  break 
all  the  gear,  hurl  helm  and  stern  on  a  heap,  snap  ropes 
and  mast,  and  the  ship  “  sups  on  cold  water.”  The  sail 
trails  helplessly  “  sweyed  on  the  see.”  A  cry  arises.  Bags, 
feather-beds,  bright  wedes  and  coffers  are  cast  overboard  : 

Bot  ever  watz  ilyche2  loud  the  lot3  of  the  wyndes 

And  ever  wrother  the  water  and  wodder4  the  stremes. 

Then  the  men  call  on  their  Gods.  They  vouch  solemn, 
vows  to  Vernagu,  Diana,  “  derf  Neptune,”  Mahon,  Mergot, 
•sun  and  moon.  Nothing  happens.  Then,  in  despair,  they 
say  there  must  be  some  “  losynger,”  some  lawless  wretch 
on  board,  who  had  grieved  his  God.  Unless  they  can  find 
him  all  wall  be  marred,  sunken  in  his  sin,  so  they  decide  to 
cast  lots  ;  and  men  are  harried  out  of  corners  and  assembled 
together.  During  the  harrying  one  man,  a  pilot,  leaps 
lightly  under  hatches  to  seek  for  lurkers  and  he  finds  none, 

Saf  Jonas  the  Jwe  that  jowked  in  derne.5 

A  particularly  unheroic  picture  shows  Jonah  down  in  the 
ship’s  bottom  snoring  on  a  plank.  The  poet  spares  him 
no  indignity.  He  is  stirred  to  sorrowfful  wakefulness 
by  the  foot  of  the  pilot,  and  literally  hooked  up  on  deck, 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows.  These  fellows  boil 
with  the  righteous  anger  of  men  who,  having  worked  hard 
themselves,  find  one  who  has  slept  through  it  all.  They 
fling  words  at  Jonah  with  all  their  might,  but  at  this  Jonah 
miraculously  recovers  dignity.  He  owns  himself  a 
Hebrew  born  of  Israel,  and  claims  to  worship,  the  God 
who  made  the  welkin,  the  wrind,  and  the  stars.  After  some 
humane  efforts  to  save  the  ship  by  rowing  the  sailors  heave 

1.  Craft,  boat.  2.  Was  alike.  3.  Sound,  4.  Fiercer,  5.  Lay 
asleep  in  secret. 
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Jonah  overboard,  and  the  ship,  with  torn  tackle,  is  swayed 
by  a  sweeter  wind  to  a  bank.  The  sailors  thank  a  “  mercy- 
able  ”  God. 

Thus  closes  the  storm  and  with  it  the  finest  section  of 
“  Patience.”  The  “  wylde  walterande  whal  ”,  who  opens 
his  mouth  to  swallow  Jonah  while  the  folk  in  the  ship  are 
still  holding  his  feet,  is  a  well  authenticated  whale1  with 
“  chawlez  ”  so  big  that  Jonah  goes  through  “  like  a  mote 
through  a  mynster  door.”  But  the  poet  is  badly  misled 
when  he  attempts  to  give  in  detail  Jonah’s  efforts  to  make 
himself  fairly  at  home  in  his  new  quarters.  In  true  medieval 
fashion  the  grotesque  is  achieved  by  a  determined  and  child¬ 
like  grappling  with  material  detail.  If  Jonah  was  inside 
the  whale,  what  was  it  like,  and  what  turnings  did  he  take  ? 
The  poet  tries  to  gratify  curiosity  on  these  points  instead 
of  following  the  Bible  narrative  which  passes  unerringly 
to  the  despair  of  the  man.  The  Authorised  Version  voices 
this  despair  in  such  a  way  that  in  our  fellow-feeling  with  it 
we  forget  the  situation  : 

The  waters  compassed  me  round  about,  even  to  the  soul : 
the  depths  closed  me  round  about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped 
about  my  head.  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever. 

The  poet  of  “  Patience  ”  entangles  himself  far  too  much,  and 
stirs  our  levity,  before  reaching  this  point,  but  when 
he  does  reach  it  he  works  a  kind  of  miracle,  for  with  his 
words  hobbled  by  forced  alliteration,  he  yet  manages  to 
achieve  the  free  gait  of  beauty  : 

I  caldc,  and  thou  knew  myn  vncler  steuen  ;2 
Thou  diptez  me  of  the  depe  see,  into  the  dymme  hert  ;3 
The  grete  flem4  of  thy  flod  folded  me  vmbe,5 
Alle  the  gotez  of  thy  guferes6  and  groundelez  powlez,7 
And  thy  stryuande  stremez8  of  stryndez  so  mony,9 
In  on  daschande  dam,10  dryues  me  ouer. 

1.  Sec  “  Moby  Dick,”  by  Hermann  Melville  for  all  details  of  the  “  mammiferous 
animal  without  hind-feet.” 

2.  Hoarse  voice.  3.  Thou  didst  dip  me  into  the  dark  heart  of  the  sea. 
4.  Great  stream.  5 .  Enfolded  me  about.  6.  Streams  of  thy  gulfs.  7.  Bottom¬ 
less  depths.  8.  Striving  streams.  9.  Channels.  10.  In  one  dashing  mass. 
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In  this  passage  the  poet  makes  the  form  he  has  adopted  for 
his  medium  bow  to  his  will,  and  overrides  the  central 
gap  and  the  line’s  end  wall.1  This  is  an  immense  solace 
to  the  ear.  The  consonental  groups  are  not  so  hard  as 
to  break  the  impulse,  the  rhythmic  current  is  kept  connected, 
and  the  gathering  energy  before  the  close  is  felt.  The  impetus 
passes  easily  from  “  alle  ”  to  “  in.” 

Such  pieces  of  rhythmic  movement  are  all  too  rare  in  the 
alliterative  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages.2  The  Old  English 
alliterative  line  had  the  central  pause,  but  the  line  was 
rarely  self-contained.  The  six  types  of  rhythm  allowable, 
the  licensed  use  of  extra  light  syllables,  the  varied  line- 
length,  the  alliterations,  the  kennings,  the  line-overflow, 
and  the  effect  of  paragraph — all  these  combine  to  achieve 
at  times  a  surging  music,  and  to  avoid  a  too  wearisome 
monotony.  Often  there  is  more  eddy  than  advance, 
but  there  is  not  the  intolerable  rocking  within  the  line 
which  spoils  so  much  of  the  Middle  English  alliterative 
writing.  In  Middle  English  the  regular  Old  English 
types  have  gone,  and  alliteration  combines  with  stress 
in  a  thump,  which  comes  down  first  on  one  side  of  the 
line  then  on  the  other,  making  it  work  like  a  seesaw,  and 
preventing  normal  movement  from  line  to  line.  It  is 
like  a  fishing  boat  rocking  on  the  sea  without  moving 
forward  while  the  fisherman  sees  to  the  crab-pots.  Nothing 
in  navigation  so  likely  to  produce  sea-sickness  and  nothing 
in  rhythm  so  likely  to  induce  nausea.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
as  in  the  storm  scene,  and  in  the  energetic  denunciation 
of  Jonah  by  the  sailors,  there  is  a  forcefulness  which  lends 
sufficient  propulsion. 

In  “Cleanness,”3  c.  1370,  the  poet  is  more  obsessed 
with  his  subject  and  less  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of 
his  illustrations.  He  has,  however,  such  a  passion  for  all 


1.  The  sense  was  allowed  to  “  run  on  ”  in  Old  English,  but  this  was  rare  in 
Middle  English  alliterative  verse. 

2.  For  discussion  of  the  form  see  Saintsbury,  History  of  English  Prosody, 
vol.  I ;  and  for  praise  of  the  swing  of  the  “  Patience  ”  line  see  “  Patience,” 
ed.  H.  Bateson,  1918,  Introduction,  p.  45. 

3.  “  Purity,”  ed.  R.  J.  Menner,  1920. 
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that  is  comely  and  clean  that,  in  the  best  parts  of  the  poem, 
this  becomes  an  inspiring  motive  of  speech  and  not  a  mere 
text  for  sermonising.  The  poet  is  himself  moved  by  this 
subject  and  then — always  provided  the  preacher  has  the 
gift  of  tongues — preaching  can  become  not  only  permissible 
but  a  good  thing.  It  can  merge  into  poetry,  as  in  the  passage 
where  the  soul  is  described  as  purified  by  penance  until 
it  becomes  clean  as  a  pearl,  with  its  clean  hues  winning 
worship  above  all  white  stones. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  theme.  The  parable 
of  the  man  who  had  not  a  <c  festival  frok  ”  at  the  bridal 
feast  but  one  all  “  fyled  with  werkkez  ”  is  pleasantly  told. 
This  man  is  harshly  taught  by  the  lord’s  “  tormenttorez  ” 
to  be  “  quoynt  ”  (neatly  dressed).  For,  as  the  poet  says 
at  the  close  of  his  poem,  “  Clannes  is  his  comfort,  and 
coyntyse  he  lovyes.”  But  the  three  chief  illustrations  are 
the  story  of  the  Flood,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  judgment  which  overtook  Belshazzar 
because  he  defiled  the  holy  vessels.  The  story  of  the  Flood 
concerns  us  most  because  it  shows  again  that  interest  in 
things  of  the  sea  which  was  apparent  in  “  Patience.” 

Set  as  it  is  in  a  discourse  on  Cleanness,  the  story  has  a 
different  aspect  from  that  shown  in  Genesis  A.,  and  in  the 
play  of  Noah  and  the  Flood.  Here  there  is  a  hint  of  the  idea 
expressed  perfectly  by  Keats — the  idea  of 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores. 

The  Flood  is,  in  a  sense,  the  first  revolution — the  first 
demonstration  of  the  passionate  desire  for  a  fresh  beginning 
with  everything  clean.  God  says  he  will  wake  up  a  water 
to  wash  all  the  world.  It  is  the  attitude  of  every  impatient 
reformer,  only  the  means  adopted  are  different. 

When  he  gets  into  detail  the  poet  of  “  Cleanness  ”  enjoys 
the  flood  because,  quite  obviously,  he  likes  the  wilder 
aspects  of  the  sea.  He  tells  how  the  abyss  swells,  how  every 
well-head  bursts  into  wild  streams,  and  how  the  clouds  are 
all  torn  to  “  clouts  ” 

Mony  clustered  clowde  clef  alle  in  clowtez. 
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Emotionally  he  dwells  on  the  panic  and  despair  of  men 
fleeing  to  high  places,  and  feeling  the  water  creep  up  to 
them.  For  the  rough-raining  showers  and  rushing  waves 
would  not  stop  till  every  dale  and  bottom  was  brimful.  All 
the  animals  cried  for  care  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  men 
took  leave  of  each  other  : 

Frendez  fellen  in  fere1  and  fathmed2  togeder, 

To  dry  her  delful  deystyne  and  dy3en  alle  samen  ;3 
Luf4  lokez  to  luf  and  his  leve  takez, 

For  to  ende  alle  at  onez  and  for  ever  twynne.5 

In  the  meantime  the  ark  drives  upon  the  flood,  without 
mast,  cable,  or  merry  bow-line  : 

The  arc  hoven  watz  on  hy3e  wyth  hurlande  gotez,6 
Kest  to  kythez  uncouthe7  the  clowdez  ful  nere. 

Hit  waltered8  on  the  wylde  flod,  went  as  hit  lyste, 

Drof  upon  the  depe  dam,9  in  daunger  hit  semed, 

Withouten  mast,  other  myke,10  other  myry  bawelyne, 

Kable  other  capstan  to  clyppe  to  her  ankrez, 

Hurrok11  other  hande-helme  hasped  on  rother,12 
Other  any  sweande  sayl13  to  seche  after  haven, 

Bot  flote  forthe  wyth  the  flyt14  of  the  felle  wynaez. 
Whederwarde  so  the  water  wafte,  hit  rebounde  ; 

Ofte  hit  roled  on  rounde15  and  rered  on  ende  ; 

Nyf  oure  Lorde  hade  ben  her  lodezmon,  hem  had  lumpenharde.16 

This  sounds  like  the  writing  of  a  man  who  knew  something 
of  sea-faring. 

In  the  second  story  of  “  Cleanness  ” — the  Destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  -  the  description  of  the  Dead  Sea 
serves  to  draw  out  the  riches  of  the  poet’s  vocabulary. 
The  sea  is  “  drovy  and  dym  ”17 ;  it  is  “  bio,”18 
“  blubrande  ”19  and  “  blak.”  One  of  the  pleasures  offered 

i.  Friends  sank  together.  2.  Embraced.  3.  To  dree  their  doleful  destiny 
and  die  together.  4.  Love.  5.  Part.  6.  The  ark  was  heaved  on  high  with 
rushing  streams.  7.  Unknown  regions.  8.  Rolled.  9.  Drove  upon  the  deep 
sea,  c.f.,  O.E.  use  of  the  word  “  drove.”  10.  “  Crutch,”  or  forked  support 
on  which  a  mast  rests  when  lowered.  11.  ‘‘The  part  of  the  boat  between 
the  sternmost  seat  and  the  stern.”  12.  Fastened  to  the  rudder.  13.  Swaying 
sail.  14.  Strife.  15.  Around.  16.  If  our  Lord  had  not  been  their  guide 
ill  would  have  befallen  them.  17.  Turbid,  troubled  and  dark.  18.  Livid 
19.  An  imitative  word,  boiling,  surging.  See  vocabulary  of  Menner’s  edition. 
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by  this  poem  is  its  extraordinary  treasury  of  words,  some 
of  which  cry  out  to  be  used  in  modern  writing.  Alliteration 
demanded  a  full  vocabulary  ;  although,  as  Professor 
Saintsbury  has  remarked,  it  frequently  made  poets  use 
the  wrong  word  for  the  sake  of  the  right  letter.  There  is, 
however,  more  freedom  and  naturalness  in  the  speeches 
of  “  Cleanness  ”  than  in  most  of  the  alliterative  poems. 
The  Lord  says  to  Noah,  “  Now,  Noe,  art  thou  al  redy  ?  ” 
in  almost  a  casual  manner.  Except  for  occasional  rather 
long  drawn-out  exhortations,  the  poem  is  very  readable 
and  often  has  flashes  of  poetry  which  make  us  feel  the  close 
kinship  between  “  Cleanness  ”  and  “  The  Pearl.” 

The  “  Morte  Arthur,”1  composed  in  the  North  of  England 
or  the  South  of  Scotland  between  1350  and  1400,  is,  like 
“  Patience  ”  and  “  Cleanness,”,  an  alliterative  poem. 
Ostensibly  it  is  a  romance,  but  it  has  all  the  energy  and 
bustle  of  real  life.  Men  go  about  their  business  with 
restless  intention.  Here  we  have  not  so  much  the  Arthur 
of  romance  as  the  Arthur  of  affairs  fighting  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  Britain.  The  pictures  of  the  sea  are  contem¬ 
porary  pictures.  England’s  fourteenth  century  relations 
with  France  peep  through  the  old  narration  of  by-gone 
sea-fights ;  and  the  fleets  which  sail  from  Sandwich  with 
their  “  cabanes,”  and  “  horses  of  armez  ”  had  set  out  more 
recently  than  Arthur’s  day. 

The  poem  deals  with  the  events  which  take  place  from  the 
time  of  Arthur’s  defiance  of  Rome  to  his  death.  The  first 
sea  picture  is  drawn  when  Lucius,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
rejoices  to  reach  Sandwich  after  his  seven  days’  forced 
journey  down  Watling  Street  and  onwards  : 

Of  all  the  glee  vndire  Code  so  glade 
ware  they  neuere, 

As  of  the  sounde  of  the  see  and  Sandwyche  belles. 

Sandwich  is  to  the  fore  in  this  poem.  From  it  Arthur  sails 
when  he  goes  to  war  against  the  Romans ;  the  port  is  a 
place  for  embarking  cargoes,  the  rendezvous  of  stern  knights 

1.  “  Morte  Arthur,”  ed.  from  the  Lincoln  MS.  by  M.  M.  Banks,  1900. 
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ready  to  go  forth  with  the  king.  It  might  be  Edward  III 
almost  as  well  as  Arthur — Edward  III  running  out  from 
Sandwich  with  the  tide  to  make  a  descent  on  France  : 

Qwen  all  was  schyppede  that  scholde,  they  schounte1  no  lengere, 
Bot  ventelde2  them  tyte3  as  the  tyde  rynnez  ; 

Coggez4  and  crayers5  than  crossez  thaire  mastez, 

At  the  commandment  of  the  kynge,  vncouerde  at  ones. 
Wyghtly6  on  the  wale7  thay  wye  vp  theire  ankers, 

By  wytt  of  the  watyre-men  of  the  wale  ythez8  ; 

Frekes  on  the  forestayne  faken  theire  coblez,9 
In  floynes,10  and  fercostez,11  and  Flemesche  schyppes, 

Tytt  saillez  to  the  toppe,  and  turnez  the  lufe,12 
Standez  appon  stere-bourde  sterynly  thay  songen, 

The  pryce  schyppez  of  the  porte  prouen  theire  depnesse, 

And  fondez13  wyth  full  saile  ower  the  fawe14  ythez. 

j  After  leaving  Sandwich,  the  king,  in  his  great  cog,15  enclosed 
in  a  cabin,  and  cleanly  arrayed  on  a  rich  bed,  begins  to  dream: 

|  “  With  the  swoghe  of  the  see  in  swefnynge  he  fell.”16 

As  in  many  former  stories  he  dreamt  of  a  sea  dragon,  only 
this  is  a  very  particular  dragon.  He  is  dreadful  to  behold, 
and  comes  walking  out  of  the  west  lands,  and  driving  over 
the  deep  to  “  drenschen  ”  (overwhelm)  the  people.  His 
head  and  neck  are  all  wavy  with  azure  beautifully 
enamelled,  his  shoulders  scaled  in  clean  silver.  His  body 
and  his  wings  are  of  wonderful  hues,  and  he  is  mounted 
in  marvellous  mail,  and  his  feet  are  flourished  in  fine  sable. 
All  the  flood  seems  afire  for  him.  Fie  is  a  very  dazzling 
if  a  fierce  “  shrimp.” 

i.  Delayed.  2.  Spread  sails  to  the  wind.  3.  Quickly.  4.  Ships.  5.  Small 
vessels,  victuallers.  6.  Vigorously.  7.  Gunwhale.  8.  Ocean  waves.  9.  Men 
on  the  prow  coil  their  cables.  10.  Small  vessels,  ir.  Victuallers.  12.  A 
contrivance  for  altering  the  course  of  a  ship.  13.  Proceed;  the  usual  meaning 
is  “  try”  or  “  tempt,”  which  seems  implicit  here.  14.  Variegated  ;  butN.E.D. 
queries  it  in  this  context. 

15.  A  ship  broadly  built  with  roundish  prow  or  stern.  Supposed  to  have  been 
primarily  a  ship  of  burden  or  transport,  but  also  used  as  a  ship  of  war  (N.E.D.). 

16.  With  the  soughing  of  the  sea  he  fell  into  a  sleep. 
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Arthur  is  much  oppressed  by  him  as  he  comes  ramping 
and  shooting  fire  at  a  “  blake  boustous  here,'’  but  he  is  soon 
comforted  by  sage  philosophers,  two  of  the  cunningest 
clergy  ever  known  under  Christ.  Arthur  himself  is  the 
dragon,  and  the  bear  whom  he  is  to  defeat  is  the  tyrant 
of  St.  Michael’s  Mount — the  Breton,  not  the  Cornish 
Mount.  The  giant  is  a  “  myxen,”  “  a  wyghte  warlow,” 
the  “  fulsomest  freke  that  formed  was  evere,”  dressed  in 
his  kirtle  of  king’s  beards,  and  supping  on  “  seven  knave 
children  chopped  in  a  chargour.’  But  Arthur  is  equal  to 
him.  Yet  the  wrestle  on  the  crag  is  so  tremendous  that 
both  the  king  and  his  opponent  fall  off  the  Mount  to  the 
hard  rocks  below.  Once  down  Arthur  is  quickest  with 
his  weapon,  the  giant  is  dispatched,  and  we  leave  sea  and 
coast  for  land  fighting  ;  for  the  gleam  of  armour  and  weapons 
adorned  with  “  perry  of  the  orient  ”  and  precious  stones  ; 
for  ambushments  and  stiff  encounters  repeated  until  the 
oak-woods  run  with  blood,  and  men  are  all  “  to-stonayede.” 
Not  until  Arthur  nears  again  his  own  country,  prepared 
to  fight  against  the  traitor  Modred,  is  the  breath  of  the  sea 
felt  once  more.  And  even  then  it  is  not  the  sea  but  the 
fighting  which  matters ;  for  here  we  have  a  realistic  account 
of  a  fourteenth  century  sea  fight. 

The  poet  seems  to  store  up  energy  as  soon  as  he  thinks  of 
Arthur  leaving  the  continent  and  returning  to  Britain. 
With  a  sharp  wind  behind  him  the  King  sheers  through 
the  wrater,  and  soon  his  ships  ride  at  anchor  by  the  English 
rocks.  The  ships  of  his  enemies — the  false  men — are 
charged  “  chekefull  ”  with  knights,  and  with  heathen  men 
concealed  under  hatches.  The  fighters  are  protected  from 
arrows  by  a  cloth.  Then  the  King  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  set  their  ships  in  array.  They  prepare 
“  dromoundes  ”1  and  rafts,  and  draw  up  stones.  The 
top-castles  are  stuffed  with  gear.  Bows  are  prepared. 
Arthur  rows  round  bareheaded  in  his  barge,  seeing  to  the 
preparations,  and  calling  on  Gawayne  and  Galyran,  on 
Loth,  and  Lyonell,  and  Launcelot  de  Lake.  Then  he 
arms  himself  and  the  ships  are  got  under  weigh.  There 

i.  Very  large  medieval  ships  used  both  in  war  and  commerce  (N.E.D.). 
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is  a  tremendous  fight,  “  a  conteke1  fulle  kene  and  the 
crachynge  of  chippys.”2  The  castles  on  the  deck  are  thrown 
down  ;  there  is  swinging  of  sword,  and  falling  of  masts, 
knights  in  full  armour  boarding  enemy  ships,  and  archers 
of  England  shooting  eagerly  and  making  44  hertly  dynnttis.”3 
No  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  an  impression  of  the  hurly- 
burly.  As  the  hopeful  unaccustomed  letter-writer  said 
at  the  close — “  If  it  is  not  spilt  right  you  know  wot  it  all 
mean  ;  ”  you  do,  but  the  detail  is  difficult,  strange  words 
everywhere  lifting  their  crests.  We  hear  of  “  boustouse4 
tackle’’  and  “englaymous5  wepene”  and  catch  the  rebound  as 

Gret  cogges  of  kampe6  crasseches  in  sondyre.7 

Then  we  are  carried  swiftly  to  the  point  where,  after  seven 
hundred  of  the  enemy  have  been  sunk  at  once  in  the  salt 
sea,  Sir  Gawaine  in  his  galley  glides  up  a  creek,  and  wades 
ashore.  Ele  is  slain,  and  Arthur’s  lament  over  him  has  the 
sincere  ring  of  poetry.  It  is  this  quality  of  sincerity  which 
lifts  the  whole  contest  above  the  ruck  of  medieval  hurtling. 
Without  it  we  should  enjoy  the  graphic  details  of  the  fight — 
the  brown  steel,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the  bragging 
trumpets,  and  the  west  wind  swelling  the  sails  of  the  ships. 
But  with  it  we  become  more  than  interested  spectators 
of  bygone  methods  of  naval  warfare.  We  take  sides  with 
Arthur,  and  grieve  for  Gawaine.  Arthur’s  lament  when4 
standing  by  Gawaine’s  body,  he  says  he  will  take  joy  in 
nothing, 

Till  thi  ded,  my  dere,  be  dewly  revengede, 

would  take  honourable  place  as  poetry  in  any  age. 

An  alliterative  poem  similar  in  style  to  the  “  Morte 
Arthur  ”  is  “  The  Gest  Historiale  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,”8  a  translation  of  the  “  Historia  Troiana  ”  of  Guido  de 

i.  Contest,  strife.  2.  Ships.  3.  Hearty  blows.  4.  The  usual  meaning  is 
rude,  violent ;  but  here  “  boustouse  ”  seems  to  express  the  wild  confused 
clashing  of  the  tackle.  5.  Made  slimy,  reeking.  6.  Great  war-ships.  7.  Break 
violently  in  pieces 

8.  “  The  Gest  Historiale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,”  ed.  Panton  and 

Donaldson,  E.E.T.S.,  1874. 
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Columnis.  It  is  usually  assigned  to  a  date  between  1350 
and  1400,  but  may  possibly  be  later.  The  poets  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  not  go  to  the  Iliad  itself,  and  probably 
most  readers  are  disappointed  with  the  “  Gest  Historiale  ” 
when  they  first  meet  it.  They  expect  some  echoes  of 
great  phrases,  some  sight  of  the  “  black  ships  of  mighty 
burden,”  of  “  trim,  well-benched  ships  ”  ;  of  Thetis 
the  silver-footed  ;  of  the  sun’s  bright  light  dropping  into 
ocean,  and  “  drawing  black  night  across  Earth  the  grain- 
giver  ”  ;  of  Zeus,  balancing  with  fates  of  death  his  golden 
scales.  There  is  little  hint  of  these  in  the  Middle  English 
poem,  and  the  fighters,  too,  are  changed.  They  are  not 
the  winged  with  awe,  the  inviolable  warriors  of  heroic 
poetry,  “  clothed  upon  with  impetuous  valour.”  They 
perform  great  feats,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  sons  of 
Gods ;  and  the  sea  is  no  longer  the  wine-dark  sea  of  Greece. 
Our  author  warns  us  in  his  Prologue.  Homer,  he  says, 
betrayed  truth  with  trifles,  feigning  that  Gods  fought  in 
the  battle.  He  will  none  of  these  “  unable  errors.”  He 
will  follow  the  cleanly  compiled  work  of  Guido,  and,  as 
is  natural,  he  is  pro-Trojan.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  story  of  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  Brutus 
the  Trojan,1  great  grandson  of  Aeneas,  was  accepted  as 
historical  fact,  and  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  maintaining 
the  fighting  reputation  of  the  people  from  whom  sprang 
the  heroes  of  his  own  land. 

The  poem  is  unusually  full  of  sea  pictures,  some  perfunc¬ 
tory,  some  galvanised  into  effectiveness.  The  storm  which 
overtakes  Antenor  is  described2;  the  sailing  of  Paris  for 
Greece,3  and  his  return  with  Helen,  when  Priam  was  so 
proud  of  his  son’s  “  pert  dedes.”  Castor  and  Pollux4 
are  drowned  in  a  tempest.  Book  xi  tells  us  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  clean  ships,  and  of  the  great  storm 
which  confounds  them  before  they  sacrificed  to  Diana. 

1.  See  “The  Trojans  in  Britain,”  by  G.  Gordon,  in  Essays  and  Studies 
by  Members  of  The  English  Association,  Vol.  ix,  1924. 

2.  Gest  Historiale,  11.  1983  ff. 

3.  Id.,  11.  2804  ff. 

4.  Id.,  11.  3686  ff. 
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We  read  that  the  winds  “  wait1  up  the  wilde  se  uppon  wan 
hilles  ” — a  line  which  recalls  the  Old  English  storm  riddle 
when  the  “  dunes  ”  rise  and  follow  one  another  in  dark 
procession  on  the  waters.  The  long  Battle  of  the  Landing 
is  particularly  good2.  The  Greek  ships  make  for  the 
shore  in  relays,  their  banners  spread,  and  their  “  forcastels  ” 
full  of  fierce  men  of  arms.  The  sails  are  lowered  and  men 
slip  into  boats  and  attempt  to  make  way  against  the  Trojans 
who  withstand  them  mightily.  The  ships  of  Proteslaus 
are  shattered  : 

His  shippes  were  shent3  with  a  sharpe  wynd, 

Gird4  on  the  ground  with  so  grym  wille, 

Till  thay  rut5  on  a  Rocke  and  rent  all  to  peses. 


But  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  ships  are  “  launchit  to 
bonke  ”  the  Trojans  are  beginning  to  give  way,  and  are 
hounded  to  the  city  gates  with  Achilles  in  terrible  pursuit, 
his  “  wedes  ”6  all  wet  with  the  wan  blood  of  his  foes.  The 
close  of  the  book  shows  the  Greeks  in  their  camp  with  the 
ships  at  rest,  knit  with  cables  and  keen  anchors  “  bound 
full  bigly7  on  hor8  best  wise.”  After  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  storm  which  overtakes  the  Greeks  on  their  return 
voyage  is  told,  and  the  story  of  the  three  false  fires  on  the 
hills  which  caused  the  wreck  of  many  Greek  ships9.  There 
is  a  storm  in  which  Ulysses10  is  caught  and  the  story  of  the 
Sirens  is  given.11 

A  certain  similarity  colours  all  these  descriptions.  In 
fine  weather  the  ships  are  “  full  shene  o  the  shire12  water.” 
In  storm  the  soft  wind  begins  to  blow  unsoberly,  and  there 
is  “  a  myste  and  a  merkenes  myngit13  togedur  ”  or  “  mystes 
full  merke  mynget  with  showres.”  But  through  the  set 
phrases  there  often  gleams  the  poetry  of  one  who  was 
familiar  with  the  royalties  of  the  elements,  and  could 
command  the  quality  which  W.  P.  Ker,  referring  to  the 
alliterative  poems,  called  magnificence.  It  is  especially 

i.  Rolled.  2.  Bk.  xiv.  3.  Shattered.  4.  Struck.  5.  Dashed.  6.  Clothes. 
7.  Firmly.  8.  Their.  9.  Id.,  11.  12676  ff.  10.  Id.,  11.  13156  ff.  11.  Id.,  11. 
13268  ff.  12.  Sparkling.  13.  Mingled. 
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seen  in  the  description  of  the  storm  which  overtakes  the 
Greeks  when  they  draw  forth  to  the  deep  with  their  stored 
treasure.  This  is  the  windiest  and  darkest  of  the  storms, 
and  is  preluded  by  notes  of  Autumn.  Troy  has  been 
filled  with  weeping,  its  palaces  and  sad  walls  are  wasted 
with  fire,  and  the  fairest  of  the  year  is  passed  : 

The  fairest  of  the  yere 
Was  past  to  the  point  of  the  pale  vvintur  ; 

Heruest,  with  the  heite  and  the  high  sun 
Was  comyn  into  colde  with  a  course  low. 

The  West  wind  is  awake,  Conrad’s  kingly  West,  draped  now 
in  his  rags  of  cloud  : 

The  wynde  of  the  west  wackenet  aboue, 

Blowyng  full  bremly1  o’  the  brode  ythes  ;2 
The  clere  aire  ouercaste  with  cloudys  full  thicke, 

With  mystes  full  merke  mynget  with  showres, 

Fflodes  were  felle  thurgh  fallyng  of  Rayne 
And  wintur  up  wacknet  with  his  wete  aire. 

The  last  phrase  expresses  the  chill  of  Winter  somewhat  as 
Chaucer  expresses  the  brightness  of  the  summer  days  when 
“  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  light.”  “  Winter  up  wacknet 
with  his  wete  aire  ”  is  a  reminder  and  a  menace  to  the  sun. 

The  Greeks  were  not  thinking  of  menace  ;  they  were  J 
going  home.  Four  days  and  four  nights  they  sail  with 
seasonable  winds.  On  the  fifth  day  the  soft  wind  begins 
to  blow  “  unsoberly  ”  : 

A  myste  and  a  merkenes  myngit  togedur  ; 

A  thoner  and  a  thicke  rayne  thrublit  in  the  skewes,3 
With  an  ugsom4  noise,  noy  for  to  here  ;5 
All  flasshet  in  a  ffire  the  firmament  ouer  ; 

Was  no  light  but  a  laite,6  that  launchit  aboue, 

Hit  skirmyt7  in  the  skewes  with  a  skyre  low,8 
Thurgh  the  claterand  clowdes  clos  to  the  heuyn, 

As  the  welkyn  shuld  wait9  for  wodenes10  of  hete. 

I.  Fiercely.  2.  Waves.  3.  A  thunder-storm  and  thick  rain  raged  in  the  skies. 

4.  Horrible.  5.  Fearful  to  be  heard.  6.  Lightning.  7.  Flashed.  8.  Angry 
flame.  9.  As  if  the  heavens  were  rending.  10.  Madness. 
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With  blastes  full  bigge  of  the  breme  wyndes, 

Walt1  up  the  waghes2  upon  wan  hilles  : 

Stith3  was  the  storme,  stird  all  the  shippes, 

Hoppit  on  high  with  heste  of  the  fflodes. 

The  sea  was  unsober,  sondrit  the  nauy  ; 

Walt  ouer  waghes  and  no  way  held. 

Alliteration  is  good  for  expressing  the  crash  of  tempest  and 
the  words  here  are  full  of  energy.  The  Northern  ending 
“  and  ”  in  such  words  as  “  claterand  ”  adds  to  the  noise : 
“  ugsom  ”  and  “breme”  are  expressive,  and  the  “clippit” 
Scottish  sounding  words — “  skirmyt,”  “  launchit,”  “  hoppit,” 
“  drownet  ” — have  charm. 

But  what  spoils  the  passage  for  recurring  pleasure  is 
the  rhythm.  Read  it  once,  and  you  exclaim  how  good  it  is  ; 
read  it  twice  and  individual  words  seem  better  than  ever  ; 
read  it  three  times  and  pleasure  is  turned  to  pain  because  of 
the  lack  of  running  movement.  The  second  part  of  each 
line  seems  to  answer  the  first  part.  The  first  part  gives  a 
slap,  the  second  part  returns  it,  and  then  there  is  a  hitch. 
And  so  it  goes  on — slap,  slap,  hitch  ;  slap,  slap,  hitch — 
until  it  sets  up  an  irritation  similar  to  that  caused  by  a 
jarring  door  at  night.  The  alliterations  emphasise  the 
bangs  : 

Topcastell  ouerturnyt,  takelles  were  lost, 

The  night  come  anone,  noye  was  the  more.  .  .  . 

and  so  on  until  you  feel  that  you  must  get  out  and  shut  it — 
break  it  off  its  hinges — do  anything  to  make  it  stop.  The 
best  way  to  make  it  stop  is  to  read  Chaucer.  He  is  debonair, 
he  is  like  a  running  brook,  he  is  inexpressibly  soothing. 
We  sit  down  by  him  and  take  breath. 

VI 

But  Chaucer  does  not  like  the  sea.  He  would  not  be 
so  soothing  if  he  did.  He  chooses  to  pass  it  over,  not 
cavalierly,  nor  with  any  definite  ill-feeling,  but  with  good 

i.  Rolled.  2.  Waves.  3.  Furious. 
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natured  indifference,  and  a  liking,  increased  by  contrast, 
for  a  serene  life  and  daisies.  Of  folk  venturing  forth  he 
will  say  : 

To  shippe  they  went  and  thus  I  let  hem  sayle, 

and  this  is  typical  of  his  sailing  manner.  He  speaks  of  the 
sea,  when  perforce  he  must,  in  sober  unchangeable  words, 
not  with  fancies  dancing  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  “  salte  see,” 
“  the  wawes  wet,”  “  the  wawes  grene  and  bright  as  any 
glas.”  He  voices  ocean’s  amplitude  and  occasional  fixity 
in  a  reassuring  way,  often  using  comfortable  phrases  which 
have  the  ease  of  old  clothes.  Sea  imagery  is  rarely  used. 
In  the  opening  of  Book  n  of  “  Troilus  and  Criseyde  ”  he 
compares  the  tumult  of  the  hero’s  despair  to  the  sea,  and 
in  the  same  poem  he  says  : 

It  is  wel  wist  how  that  the  Grekes  stronge 
In  armes  with  a  thousand  shippes  went 
To  Troyewards ; 

but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  the  dark  wave  sang  low  about 
the  stem,  nor  how  the  ships  were  drawn  high  up  on  the  sand, 
and  set  in  lines  with  the  long  props  beneath  them. 

He  includes  the  salt  sea  and  the  fish  as  partakers  of  the 
blissful  light  he  praises  in  the  opening  of  Book  hi.  But  he 
does  not  care  for  these  things.  Only  in  “  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women  ”  in  the  battle  at  Actium  does  he  rouse 
himself  for  a  sea  fight.  Then  he  shows  us  the  great  stones 
hurtling  down,  and  the  combat  at  close  quarters,  with 
a  man  dodging  death  behind  a  mast,  then  darting  out  to 
drive  his  assailant  overboard.  It  has  the  quick  illusion 
of  a  moving  picture  : 

Up  goth  the  trompe — and  for  to  shoute  and  shete,1 
And  paynen  hem2  to  (sette)  on  with  the  sonne. 

With  grisly  soun  out  goth  the  grete  gonne3, 

And  heterly4  they  hurtlen5  al  at  ones 

And  fro  the  top  doun  cometh  the  grete  stones. 

i.  Shoot.  2.  And  strive.  3.  Gun,  missile  ;  see  note  in  Skeat’s  edition. 

Fiercely.  5.  Dash  together. 
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In  goth  the  grapenel1  so  ful  of  crokes 
Among  the  ropes,  and  the  shering  hokes.1 
In  with  the  polax  presseth  he  and  he  ; 

Byhynd  the  mast  beginneth  he  to  fie, 

And  out  agayn  and  dryveth  him  over-borde  ; 

He  stingeth2  him  upon  his  speres  orde  ;3 
He  rent4  the  sail  with  hokes  lyke  a  sythe  ; 

He  bringeth  the  cuppe,  and  biddeth  hem  be  blythe  ; 

He  poureth  pesen  upon  the  hacches  slider  ;6 
With  pottes  ful  of  lym6  they  goon  togider  ; 

And  thus  the  longe  day  in  fight  they  spende 
Til,  at  the  laste,  as  everything  hath  ende, 

Antony  is  shent,7  and  put8  him  to  the  flighte, 

And  al  his  folk  to-go,  that  best  go  mighte. 

In  the  same  poem,  in  the  story  of  “  Ysiphyle,  Jason 
is  first  espied  by  the  bride  he  will  desert  as  she  is  “  roaming 
on  the  clyves  by  the  see,”  and  the  hollow  rocks  re-echo  the 
despair  of  Adriane  when  she  stands  barefoot  on  the  isle 
“  amydde  the  wilde  see,”  and  the  barge  of  Theseus  departing 
fades  from  view'. 

The  Man  of  Law’s  tale  of  Custance  includes  long  drifting 
in  an  open  boat.  Custance  is  indeed  continually  voyaging 
against  or  with  her  will.  She  sails  to  Surrye  “  with  a  greet 
solempne  route.”  She  is  twice  set  afloat  on  the  “  sake  sea,” 
and  there  is  fear  she  will  “  drenchen  in  the  deep  :  ”  yet 
there  is  really  no  sea  flavour  in  the  story.  Nor  in  the 
Franklin’s  Tale,  though  the  plot  of  this  turns  on  “  the 
grisly  rokkes  blake  ”  of  the  coast  of  Armorik,  and  Dorigene 
gazes  over  the  sea  at  the  ships  and  barges. 

Little  phrases  of  beauty  Chaucer  could  not  avoid  if  he 
touched  the  sea  at  all,  for  he  is  a  master  of  his  art.  So  in 
“  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  ”  he  says  of  the  morning 
before  the  hunting  match  in  which  Dido  and  Eneas  take 
shelter  in  the  cave  : 

The  dawenyng  upryst  out  of  the  see. 

1.  Grapnel  and  shearing-hooks ;  the  former  was  a  contrivance  for  clutching 
the  ropes,  and  the  latter  for  severing  them  (Skeat’s  note).  2.  Pierceth.  3.  Point. 
4.  Rendeth.  5.  Skeat  writes,  “  By  pouring  hard  peas  upon  the  hatches,  they 
became  so  slippery  that  the  boarders  could  not  stand.”  6.  Pots  full  of  quick¬ 
lime  to  throw  into  the  eves  of  the  enemy.  7.  Defeated.  8.  Putteth. 
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This  is  more  beautiful  than  a  lesser  writer’s  talk  of  colours 
and  waves  and  his  own  poetic  stirrings.  At  bottom  it  is 
movement  that  makes  poetry.  There  is  some  mysterious 
rhythm  without  which  strung  words  are  baubles.  “  The 
dawenyng  upryst  out  of  the  see  ”  has  this  right  movement. 
Not  all  Meredith’s  glorious  piling  of  phrase  on  phrase  as 
the  sun  rises  over  Venice  does  its  work  more  completely. 

The  magic  of  Chaucer’s  phrasing  can  best  be  appreciated 
when  he  is  compared  with  Gower,1  whose  attitude  to  the  sea 
is  somewhat  similar.  But  Gower  has  not  the  unexpectedness 
of  Chaucer,  nor  the  vehemence  of  the  author  of  the  Troy 
Book  ;  to  read  him  is  too  much  like  walking  along  a  road 
so  long  and  straight  that  the  very  look  of  it  makes  the  legs 
tired.  Book  hi.  of  “  Confessio  Amantis  ”  recounts  the 
storm  which  befell  the  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troy, 
and  in  Book  i.  the  story  of  the  sirens  is  told  very  easily  and 
pleasantly.  The  sea  is  the  scene  of  action  of  some  of  the 
other  stories.  But  not  even  W.  P.  Ker’s  essay  on  “  John 
Gower,  Poet  ”2  can  rouse  in  an  average  reader  anything 
stronger  than  tolerance  and  vague  goodwill  towards  Gower  ; 
and  even  this  fair  disposition  hardly  stands  a  prolonged 
reading  of  him  ;  medieval  poets  as  a  rule  are  long,  but  Gower 
is  altogether  too  long. 

Chaucer  had  the  knack,  which  his  contemporary  had  not,  of 
suddenly  pleasuring  our  fancy  ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  he, 
the  most  kindly — in  the  old  sense  of  the  word — of  poets, 
should  be  the  first  to  draw  for  us  the  free  and  roving  type 
of  sailor.  The  “  good  felawe  ”  was  lacking  in  the  niceties, 
but  his  whole  bearing  makes  an  attack  on  our  affections.  To 
start  with,  he  comes  from  the  right  place — “  fer  by  weste  ” — 
perhaps  from  Dertemouth.  Chaucer,  true  to  himself, 
does  not  bind  us  down  to  this.  Dertemouth  is  just  a 
suggestion.  If  we  want  him  from  Salcombe  or  Plymouth, 
Fowey  or  Looe,  we  can  have  him.  Then  he  does  not  ride 
very  well — only  “  as  he  couthe.”  Like  Commodore  Trunnion 
on  a  famous  occasion,  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  keep 
his  own  reckoning  with  only  a  mane  or  tail  for  steering  gear. 

1.  Works  of  Gower,  ed.  G.  C.  Macaulay,  four  vols.,  1899-1902. 

2.  Essays  on  Medieval  Literature,  W.  P.  Ker,  1905. 
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His  “  rouncey  ”  we  feel  was  a  large,  bony,  stubborn,  awkward 
animal,  not  responsive  to  unskilled  persuasion.  The  gown 
of  faldyng  (coarse  cloth)  worn  to  the  knee  seems  to  have 
been  almost  a  kind  of  uniform  for  sailors  in  Chaucer’s  day, 
and  must  have  been  a  sorry  riding  suit.  The  shipman’s 
weapon  was  a  dagger,  and  his  face  was  browned  by  the  sun. 
He  has  his  failings,  little  lapses  with  the  Chapman’s  wine, 
and  a  high  handed  manner  of  dealing  with  the  crews  of 
ships  overhauled  by  the  Maudelayne,  but  in  counterbalance 
Chaucer  makes  him  perfect  in  seamanship.  Conrad  speaks 
of  sailors  as  those  who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  can  be 
best  defined  as  “  men  who  live  under  the  command  to  do 
well  or  perish  utterly.”1  Chaucer  paints  us  such  a  man  : 

But  of  his  craft  to  rekene  wel  his  tydes, 

His  stremes  and  his  daungers  hym  besides, 

His  herberwe  and  his  moone,  his  lode-menage,2 
There  was  noon  swich  from  Hulle  to  Cartage. 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake  : 

With  many  a  tempeste  hadde  his  herd  been  shake  ; 

He  knew  well  alle  the  havenes,  as  they  were, 

From  Gootland  to  the  Cape  of  Fynystere, 

And  every  cryke3  in  Britaigne  and  in  Spayne. 

The  shipman  was  a  pious  man  too  in  his  way,  “  We  leven 
alle  in  the  Grete  God,”  he  says  ;  but  he  has  a  very  proper 
and  natural  aversion  to  sermons,  and  we  may  probably 
thank  him  for  deferring  the  Parson’s  story  for  a  time. 
The  Parson,  though  an  excellent  man,  has  not  the  supple 
humanity  of  Parson  Adams,  and  his  “  predicaciouns  ”  are 
a  little  untimely.  Not  that  the  shipman  comes  up  to 
expectations  with  his  own  story.  It  is  a  story  fatally 
easy  to  forget,  with  nothing  of  the  typical  “  yarn  ”  about 
it.  Within  a  week  one  wonders  what  the  “  joly  body  ” 
found  wherewith  to  make  his  fellow-pilgrims  merry.  Still 
the  host  was  pleased  and  the  sailor  was  popular. 


1.  “The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.” 

2.  Pilotage. 

3.  Creek. 
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From  Chaucer’s  portrait  of  a  shipman  it  is  interesting  to 
turn  to  those  hints  of  seamen  and  their  wives  found  in  the 
medieval  plays.  Of  the  plays  performed  by  the  craftsmen 
of  York1  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  assigned  to  the 
shipwrights  is  the  “  Building  of  the  Ark,”  and  to  the  fishers 
and  mariners,  “  Noah  and  the  Flood.”  As  late  as  1479 
the  shipmen  agreed  that  a  franchised  man  “  salyng  as 
maister  with  a  freman  pay  yerely  1  jd  and  he  that  salys 
as  a  fellowe  paye  jd  to  the  sustentacion  and  vpholding 
of  the  pageant  of  Noe.”2  The  ark  is  built  in  the  forest. 
God  says  to  Noah  : 

Take  high  trees  and  hewe  thame  cleyne3 
All  be  sware4  and  noght  of  skwyn,5 
Make  thame  of  burdes6  and  wandes7  betwene 
Thus  thrivandly8  and  noght  ouer  thyn.9 
Luke  that  thi  semes  be  suttilly  seyn,10 
And  naylid  wele  that  thei  noght  twyne.11 

The  ark  is  clenched  with  nails,  noble  and  new,  and  after 
long  years  of  labour  it  is  completed.  In  the  course  of  it 
we  have  many  a  glimpse  of  the  labouring  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  his  stiff  joints  and  complaints  of  age. 

When  the  moment  comes  for  embarking  the  humours  of 
the  seaport  are  exploited.  In  the  play  of  the  York  Cycle 
there  are  revilings  and  “  clowtes,”  but  the  Towneley  Cycle 
deals  with  the  situation  more  elaborately.  The  trouble  is 
that  Noah’s  wife  will  not  remember  her  wifely  obedience. 
Noah  has  forebodings  that  she  will  be  fractious.  He  is 
“  agast  ”  that  there  will  be  some  fray,  when  he  tells  her  the 
news  that  she  must  embark  with  him,  and  he  tries  to 

1.  York  Plays,  ed.  L.  Toulmin  Smith,  1SS5. 

2.  Quoted  in  Miss  Toulmin  Smith’s  Introduction  to  York  Mystery  Plays,  p.  41 . 

3.  Cf.  the  trees  “  cleanly  planed  ”  of  which  the  ark  is  built  in  “  Cleanness.” 

4.  Square.  5.  Twisted,  skew.  6.  Boards,  planks.  7.  Flexible  rods. 
8.  Prosperously.  9.  Thin.  10.  Look  that  thy  scams  be  skilfully  seen  to. 
11.  And  nailed  well  so  that  they  may  not  divide  or  gape. 
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bespeak  her  mildly.  His  mildness  avails  him  nothing, 
however,  in  averting  the  anticipated  fray.  Stormy  words 
hurtle  round  until  Mrs.  Noah  is  safely  aboard,  then  the 
wrath  subsides,  washed  out  probably  by  the  flood,  and  in  an 
amicable  tone  we  hear  Noah  saying  : 

Wife,  tent  the  stere-tre  and  I  shall  asay 
The  depnes  of  the  see  that  we  bere  if  I  may, 

and  she  answers  graciously, 

That  shall  I  do  fulle  wysly, 

and  so,  as  Chaucer  would  say,  “  we  let  hem  sail  ”  with 
their  semely  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  Mrs.  Noah,  good 
sociable  soul,  who  thought  ruefully  of  her  gossips  and  kindred, 
could  never  have  been  happy  again.  She  was  not  a  woman 
intended  for  a  refined  life.  She  would  long  to  stand  at  her 
door  and  chat  a  bit  ;  to  picture  her  in  a  cleansed  and  very 
select  world  is  a  dismal  business. 


VIII 

We  must  now  pass  back  a  little  to  the  patriotic  poems 
of  Laurence  Minot,  a  younger  man  than  Chaucer,  and  then 
forward  to  the  Scottish  Barbour  (1316  ?- 1 395)  who,  like 
Minot,  was  inspired  by  a  strong  national  feeling. 

Laurence  Minot,  who  was  writing  in  1352,  means  well, 
but  he  is  dull.  He  tries  to  be  inspiriting  and  is  not,  and 
nothing  is  worse  than  this.  The  sea  battle  off  Sluys  is 
painful,  hobbling  reading,  the  kind  of  verse  which  makes 
the  reader  turn  over  the  page  to  see  how  long  it  intends  to 
continue.  Luckily,  Minot  has  the  merit  of  shortness. 
Neither  in  his  fifth  poem,  which  deals  with  the  naval  battle 
of  Sluys,1  nor  his  tenth,  in  which  he  tells  of  King  Edward’s 
fight  with  the  Spaniards  off  Winchelsea,  does  he  run  to 
many  stanzas. 

1.  Quoted  in  “A  Sailor’s  Garland,”  ed.  J.  Masefield,  1906,  p.  37. 
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He  speaks  of  his  words  as  “  suth  sawes  and  sad,”  and  he 
gives  no  fresh  pictures  of  the  sea.  Fourteenth  century 
sea-fights  are  much  better  described  in  the  alliterative 
“  Morte  Arthur.”  The  only  expressive  word  in  the 
Battle  of  Sluys  is  the  word  u  waniand  ”  used  for  the  period 
of  the  waning  of  the  moon.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
“  wilde  waniand,”  and  there  was  music  aboard  the  French 
ships,  and  gaiety  as  in  the  camp  before  Agincourt  : 

King  Edward  unto  sail  was  ful  sone  dight 
With  erles  and  barons  many  kene  knight 
Thai  come  byfor  Blankebergh  on  Saint  Ion’s  night 
That  was  to  the  Normondes  a  wel  sary  sight, 

Git  trumped  thai  and  daunced  with  torches  ful  bright 
In  the  wilde  waniand  was  thaire  hertes  light. 

In  the  “  biker  ”  the  English  bowmen  acquit  themselves 
well ;  and  that  contempt  of  the  Englishman  for  the 
Frenchman  in  sea  matters,  so  pronounced  in  English  history 
and  letters,  is  here  shown  fully  fledged. 

The  change  of  stanza  form  in  line  58  does  correspond 
to  the  demands  of  the  narrative  at  that  point,  and  later 
there  is  a  hint  of  a  picture  of  the  beaten  French  ships 
standing  with  “  streamers  ful  still.”  The  recapture  of 
the  “  Christopher,”1  too,  must  have  been  exciting,  but 
Minot  does  not  rise  to  the  bait.  The  whole  story  is 
infinitely  better  told  by  Froissart,2  who  says  the  French 
masts  were  so  many  that  the  whole  looked  like  a  wood, 
and  who  gives  an  idea  of  the  murderous  and  horrible  aspect 
of  a  fight  at  sea,  allowing  of  no  retreat.  The  grapnels 
flung  to  moor  the  ships  together  for  hand-to-hand  combat 
remind  us  of  Chaucer’s  sea  battle.  But  Minot  tries  to 

1.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  English  by  the  French  earlier  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  now  recaptured.  Froissart  gives  vividly  the  “  grand’  huee  et  grand’ 
noise  ”  of  the  fight. 

2.  Les  Chroniques  de  Jean  Froissart,  ed.  Buchon  (Collection  des  Chroniques 
Nationales  Francises).  Tome  i,  ch.  cxx.  Cette  bataile  dont  je  vous  parle 
fut  moult  feloneuse  et  tres  horrible  ;  car  bataille  et  assaut  sur  mer  sont  plus 
durs  et  plus  forts  que  sur  terre  :  car  la  ne  peut-on  reculer  ni  fuir ;  mais  se  faut 
vendre  et  combattre  et  attendre  l’aventure,  et  chacun  en  droit  soi  montrer  sa 
hardiesse  et  sa  prouesse.” — Ch.  cxxii. 
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blend  narrative  with  a  lyrical  motive  expressive  of  his  own 
feeling  of  pride  in  England,  and  he  is  not  sufficient  of 
a  poet  to  achieve  his  aim. 

The  story  of  how  King  Edward  met  with  the  Spaniards 
at  sea  is  shorter  and  better.  Minot  describes  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  pirates  who  were  destined  to  “  sail  in  the  sea- 
grunde  fissches  to  fede  ”  and  how  the  “  wight  men  of  the 
West  ”  are  too  good  for  them  ;  and  the  robbers  are  warned 
to  beware  in  future  the  English  coast.  His  invocation  of 
the  “  boy  with  the  black  beard  ”  is  full  of  interest,  for  this 
pirate  is  as  elusive  as  Waring.  It  is  said  that  although  he 
commanded  Genoese  Galleys  at  Sluys  there  is  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  he  took  part  in  this  particular  fight.  It  is 
a  creative  touch  on  Minot’s  part  to  bring  him  in,  and  we 
must  be  grateful  to  him.  “  Barbenaire  ”  is  something  for 
the  imagination  to  slide  off  on — he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
seas  who  ought  to  find  his  place  in  an  adventure  story. 

Much  more  exhilarating  than  Minot  is  Barbour.1 
Barbour  was  writing  in  1375,  fifty  years  after  the  exploits 
of  Bruce,  his  own  national  hero.  He  does  not  write  much 
of  the  sea,  but  Bruce’s  perils  in  the  Highlands  include  travel 
by  water.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  is  in  Book  111  where 
Bruce  goes  to  the  Isle  of  Rathlin.  Rathlin,  or  Rauchryne 
as  the  text  has  it,  is  an  island  in  the  sea  midway  betwixt 
Kyntyre  and  Ireland,  where  currents  run  swiftly,  and  are 
as  perilous  to  ships  as  the  Race  of  Brittany  or  the  Strait  of 
Morocco  in  Spain.  Bruce  and  his  followers  make  ready 
anchors  and  sails,  ropes  and  oars.  Then  with  a  fair  wind 
they  set  out  : 

Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furth  thai  far  ;l 
And  by  the  mole2  thai  passyt  5ar,3 
And  entryt  sone  into  the  rase,4 
Quhar5  that  the  strem  sa  sturdy  was, 

That  wawys®  wyd  (that)  breckand7  war 
Weltryt8  as  hillys  her  and  thar. 

1.  Bruce,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.E.T.S.,  1870,  1889. 

r.  Forth  they  go.  2.  The  ‘  mull  ’  of  Cantire.  3.  Quickly.  4.  Race,  current. 
5.  Where.  6.  Waves.  7.  Breaking.  8.  Rolled  about. 
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The  schippys  our  the  wawys  slayd,1 
For  wynd  at  poynt2  blowand  thai  had. 

Bot  nocht-for-thi3  quha4  had  thar  bene, 

A  gret  stertling6  he  mycht  haiff  seyne 
Off  schippys  ;  for  quhilum6  sum  wald  be 
Rycht  on  the  wawys  (summite)  ; 

And  sum  wald  slyd  fra  heycht  to  law,7 
Rycht  as  thai  doune  till8  hell  wald  draw  ; 

Syne9  on  the  waw  stert  sodanly. 

And  other  schippys,  that  war  thar-by, 

Deliuerly9a  drew  to  the  depe. 

It  wes  gret  cunnannes10  to  kep 
Thar  takell  in-till  sic  a  thrang,11 
And  wyth  sic  wawis ;  for  ay  amang, 

The  wawys  reft  that  sycht  of  land. 

Quhen12  thai  the  land  wes  rycht  ner  hand, 

And  quhen  schippys  war  sailand  ner 
The  se  wald13  rys  on  sic  maner, 

That  off  the  wawys  the  weltrand  hycht 
Wald  refe14  thaim  oft  off  thar  sycht 
Bot  into  Rauchryne,  nocht-for-thi13 
Thai  arwyt  ilkane  sawffly.16 

This  description  of  the  sturdy  stream  and  of  the  ships,  now 
on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  now  sliding  down  them  as  though 
to  hell,  is  particularly  refreshing  after  Minot.  There 
are  other  sea  passages  in  the  Bruce — one  especially  good, 
in  which  the  King  nearly  gets  caught  by  Percie’s  men 
because  of  a  wrong  fire  signal  on  Turnberry  nook.17  Cuthbert 
knowing  that  Sir  Henry  Percie  is  near,  does  not  light  the 
fire  agreed  on  as  a  signal  to  the  King  for  sailing.  But  the 
King  imagines  that  he  sees  it,  and  he  puts  off  from  Arran 
at  night  when  it  “  wox  myrk  on  gret  maner,”  and  the 
adventurers  have  no  needle  and  stone  aboard.  Barbour 
has  a  zest  which  does  not  allow  us  to  be  indifferent  or  bored, 

I.  Slid.  2.  Wind  blowing  in  the  right  direction.  3.  Nevertheless. 
4.  Whoever,  c.  Restless  motion.  6.  Sometimes.  7.  From  high  to  low. 
8.  To.  9.  Afterwards.  9a.  Swiftly.  10.  Cunning,  skill.  11.  In  such  a 
press  of  ships.  12.  When.  13.  Would.  14.  Deprive  them.  15.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  16.  They  arrived  every  one  safely. 

17.  Close  of  Bk.  iv  and  beginning  of  Bk.  v. 
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and  we  only  wish  that  Bruce  had  been  forced  to  take  ship 
a  little  oftener. 


IX 

The  notices  of  the  sea  which  appear  in  English  literature 
as  the  Middle  Ages  draw  to  a  close  are  scattered  and  very 
diverse  in  kind.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  have  John  Trevisa’s  translation  of  Higden’s 
Discourse  of  the  Oceans  in  “  Polychronicon,”  and 
Maundeville’s  travels.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
“  Libel  of  English  Policy,”  the  song  of  the  pilgrims  sailing 
to  “  Seynt  Jamys,”  and  Malory’s  “Morte  Arthur.”  A  year 
after  the  close  of  the  century  appeared  Dunbar’s  little  poem 
in  praise  of  London.  The  other  works  of  the  time  contain, 
as  far  as  I  have  read,  no  reference  to  the  sea  of  any 
freshness  or  interest. 

John  of  Trevisa  gives  the  more  “  scientific  ”  aspect  of 
ocean.  He  translated  Higden’s  “  Polychronicon,”1  and 
he  is  always  entertaining  because  of  the  quaintness  of  his 
matter,  and  because  of  his  nice  taste  in  English  words.  He 
treats  of  the  oceans  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book : 

The  see  of  ocean,  beclippeth  al  the  erthe  about  as  a  garlond, 
and  by  tymcs  cometh  and  gooth,  ebbynge  and  flowynge, 
and  sweloweth  in  sees,  and  casteth  hem  vp  ;  and  wyndes 
bloweth  therynne.  The  hije  flood  of  occean  ariseth  vp  the 
costes  of  Bretaine  foure  score  cubities  h^e.  And  that  risynge 
and  depnesse  is  better  i-knowe  by  the  cleues  than  in  the  h^e 
see  ;  for  betynge  of  veynes  is  bettre  i-knowe  in  the  vttre 
parties  of  bodies  than  ynward  and  in  the  myddel  withynne. 

Trevisa  then  describes  the  various  seaS  and  among  them 
the  Red  Sea  : 

The  Rede  see  is  nou3t  rede  of  kynde,  but  aflascheth  and 
wascheth  oon  red  clyues  and  stones  and  so  is  idled  rede  as  a 
rose.  Therefore  of  the  clyues  and  strondes  of  the  Reed  see 
is  igadered  vermylon  and  rede  precious  stones. 

1.  Higden’s  “Polychronicon,”  with  English  translation  by  John  Trevisa, 
ed.  Churchill  Babington,  1865. 
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He  tells  us  of  “  swolwynges  and  whirlynges  of  wateres  by  the 
see  brynkes,”  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  with  its  salt  veins  and  oozing  humours,  making  the  cliffs 
too  “  slider  ”  to  be  climbed. 

Much  that  John  of  Trevisa  tells  as  a  man  of  “  konnyng 
and  knowleche,”  Sir  John  Maundeville1  warms  up  as 
personal  reminiscence,  and  lucky  for  us  that  he  did.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  of  a  fountain  of  youth,  but  better  still 
to  know  a  man  who  says  that  he  drank  of  it  and  still  feels 
the  good  effects.  Sir  John’s  nationality  and  very  existence 
have  been  called  in  question2  ;  and,  if  he  is  allowed  an 
existence,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  condemned  as  an 
untruthful  man  and  a  stealer.  Certainly  someone,  to  whom 
the  name  Sir  John  Maundeville  has  accrued,  appropriated 
in  the  later  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  other  people’s 
experiences,  called  them  his  own,  mixed  them  with  what 
additional  legends  his  fancy  thought  good,  and  made  a  book. 
And  the  book  remains  to  us  and  is  called  by  his  name, 
while  Friar  Odoric  leads  a  precarious  life  in  Hakluyt,  or  is 
otherwise  forgotten. 

Maundeville  has  a  large  and  enlightening  disregard  for 
probability,  combined  with  a  way  of  making  us  believe  that 
what  he  says  is  true.  Legends  rolled  onward  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  gathering  weight  and  momentum  in  their 
passage.  Maundeville’s  method  in  dealing  with  them  is 
this.  He  says  he  can  vouch  for  some  of  the  legends  because 
he  was  there  at  the  time,  or  has  seen  the  apples ;  but  he 
suggests,  with  diffidence,  that  certain  others  are  not  true 
because  contrary  evidence  has  come  to  his  notice.  These 
reluctant  refusals  to  accept  one  or  two  stories  add  weight 
to  his  word  when  he  vouches  for  others.  And  he  is  often  so 
circumstantial  as  to  have  Crusoe’s  own  power  of  inducing 
faith.  If  he  tells  us  of  canes  of  incredible  weight,  the  knots 
of  whose  roots  are  set  with  precious  stones  of  rare  virtue, 
we  must  believe  him.  “  Deme  no  man,”  he  says,  “  that 

1.  Voiagc  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundeville,  ed.  from  the  Cott.  MS.  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  1839. 

2.  For  a  discussion  of  these  points  see  Mr.  Nicholson’s  account  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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I  seye  it,  but  for  a  Truffulle1  :  for  I  have  seen  of  the  Cannes 
with  myn  owne  Eyzen  fulle  many  tymes,  luggynge  upon  the 
Ryvere  of  that  Lake  ;  of  the  whiche  20  of  oures  Felowes  ne 
myghten  not  liften  up  ne  beren  on  to  the  Erthe.”2  It  seems 
ungracious  not  to  believe.  And  the  truth  is,  we  want  to 
believe  Maundeville,  for  who  would  not  like  to  watch  the 
sparrow  hawk  in  Little  Armenia,  and  gain  of  the  lady  the 
first  wish  that  he  will  wish  of  earthly  things  ?3 

Maundeville  gives  no  shipwrecks,  no  realistic  pictures 
such  as  Saewulf  paints.  He  likes  strange  seas  such  as  that  in 
the  country  of  “  Lybia,”  where  it  is  more  high  than  the 
land,  and  “  it  semethe  that  it  wolde  covere  the  Erthe  and 
natheles  yit  it  passethe  not  his  Markes  ;  ”  or  the  sea  that 
was  so  high  that  it  seemed  to  hang  in  the  clouds  ;  or  the 
sea  so  hot  that  fish  might  not  live  in  it  because  it  was  ever¬ 
more  boiling  for  the  great  heat.  He  has  a  fancy  for  all  that 
is  “  against  kind.”  The  Dead  Sea,  which  the  poet  in 
“  Cleanness  ”  described  as  broad  and  bottomless  and  bitter 
as  gall,  fascinates  him  ;  for  “  yif  a  man  coste  Iren  therein, 
it  wole  flete  aboven.  And  yif  men  coste  a  fedre  therein, 
it  wole  synke  to  the  botme.”  His  very  liking  for  marvels 
led  him  to  truth.  Endowed  with  the  necessary  courage 
and  provided  with  ships  he  might  have  anticipated  the 
exploit  of  Columbus  ;  for  certainly  he  anticipated  in  fancy 
both  Columbus  and  Drake.  Full  of  interest  is  his  talk  of 

the  Sterre  transmontane,  that  is  clepte  the  Sterre  of  the 
See,  that  is  unmeyable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that 
we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre.  .  .  .  and  another  Sterre,  the 
contrairie  to  him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept 
Antartyk. 

He  handsomely  proves  that 

men  may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  see  ben  of 
rownde  schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament 
schewethe  in  o  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another 
Contree.  And  men  may  well  preven  by  experience  and 


1.  Truth.  2.  p.  190.  3.  p.  145. 
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sotyle  compassement  of  Wytt,  that  yif  a  man  fond  passages 
be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to  serchen  the  World,  men  myghte 
go  be  Schippe  all  aboute  the  World,  and  aboven  and  benethen. 

Very  different  from  Maundeville  is  the  “  Libel  of  English 
Policy,”1  which  appeared  between  1416  and  1438.  Hakluyt 
is  dignifiedly  enthusiastic  over  these  verses,  and  his  criticism 
of  them  in  his  Preface  to  the  favourable  reader  of  the 
Navigations  is  better  reading  than  the  Libel  itself.  Hakluyt 
fully  realises  that  the  “  Politician  ”  is  not  a  poet.  He 
blames  the  “  exteriour  habit  of  his  substantiall  verses,” 

but  take  you  off  his  utmost  weed,  and  beholde  the  come- 
linesse,  beautie  and  riches  which  lie  hid  within  his  inward 
sense  and  sentence  ;  and  you  shall  find  (I  wisse)  so  much 
true  and  sound  policy,  so  much  delightfull  and  pertinent 
history,  so  much  lively  descriptions  of  the  shipping  and 
wares  in  his  time  of  all  the  nations  almost  in  Christendom, 
and  such  a  subtile  discouery  of  outlandish  merchants  fraud 
and  of  the  sophistication  of  their  wares,  that  needes  you  must 
acknowledge,  that  more  matter  and  substance  could  in  no 
wise  be  comprised  in  so  little  roome. 

The  Libel  seems,  perhaps,  less  comely  to  us  than  to  Hakluyt, 
but  the  politician  knew  what  he  wanted  and  pressed  his 
point.  He  argues  that  Calais  and  Dover  are  the  two  eyes  of 
Maritime  Power,  and  that  all  England  need  do  to  keep  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  secure  her  own  advantage,  is  to  close 
these  two  eyes  when  necessary.  Then  trade  would  cease 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  would  be  only  too  glad  to  recover 
at  any  price  the  friendship  of  England.  Our  author  would 
keep  the  narrow  sea  as  Chaucer’s  merchant  fain  would 
have  it  kept.  He  shows  how  it  is  to  be  done — how  the 
saffron  and  quicksilver  of  Spain,  and  Flanders  wool,  the 
honey  of  Portugal,  the  good  gold  of  Genoa,  and  the  “  nifles 
and  trifles  ”  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  could  be 
held  up  by  England  would  she  only  assert  her  mastery  over 

1.  Given  in  Hakluyt,  n.  1 14,  and  in  “Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating 
to  English  History,”  ed.  Wright,  1859,  11.  157. 
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the  narrow  sea,  and  secure  her  own  profit  and  salvation. 
The  writer  thinks  with  regret  of  the  bold  days  of  Edward  III, 
and  of  that  “  marueilous  warriour  and  victorious  Prince  King 
Henrie  the  fifth.”  Then  the  great  carracks  of  Genoa  so 
horrible  and  stout  could  not  resist  the  might  of  England  ; 
now  all  is  falling  to  ruin  because  England  is  neglecting  her 
obvious  “  policy.” 

Verse  is  used  in  the  pamphlet,  not  because  the  writer 
wanted  poetry,  but  because  he  aimed  at  point.  He  argues 
shrewdly.  England  must  insure  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
be  paid  a  premium  for  doing  it  in  the  shape  of  a  trade 
monopoly.  Self-interest  is  quite  open  and  unashamed  ;  it 
does  not  skulk  uneasily  behind  grandiose  schemes  for 
humanity  as  in  the  pamphlets  of  many  later  “  politicians  ” 
who  have  used  similar  arguments.  The  writer  takes  a 
side  glance  at  world  welfare  and  is  pleased  that  his  scheme 
will  promote  it,  but  England’s  advantage  is  ranged  frankly 
in  the  foreground.  Absence  of  cant,  the  sincere  belief  of 
the  author  in  his  own  scheme,  and  his  earnestness  in  pro¬ 
moting  it,  give  weight  to  the  little  book  or  “  libel  ”  (libellus) 
of  English  Policy.  Yet  it  calls  to  mind  that  aspect  of  the 
sea  which  made  Plato  desire  that  his  ideal  state  should  be 
remote  from  its  lure  and  self-productive.  The  Athenian 
guest  says  in  the  Laws1  that  the  sea  is  pleasant  enough 
day  by  day,  but  that  it  has  a  bitter  and  brackish  quality  ; 
that  through  trade  and  the  desire  to  get  money  men  were 
made  unstable  in  virtue,  and  the  state  faithless  and  unfriendly 
to  itself  and  other  nations.  The  bitter  and  brackish  quality 
of  the  sea  as  well  as  its  freshness  and  zest  were  to  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  time  that  was  coming  to  England.  But 
before  we  reach  this  time  of  sea  enterprise  we  must  notice 
a  ballad  and  a  prose  romance. 

The  ballad2  is  a  lively  description  of  life  on  board  what 
seems  to  be  a  merchant  ship  carrying  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 

1.  Book  iv.  The  depopulated  Cretan  city  whose  re-establishment  and  code 
of  laws  are  being  discussed  is  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  but  with  good  harbours 
along  the  coast. 

2.  Printed  under  the  title  of  “  The  Earliest  Sea  Song,”  in  “  Sea  Songs  and 
Ballads,”  selected  by  Stone,  1906.  Also  in  “  The  Early  Naval  Ballads  of  England, 
1841,  and  “  A  Sailor’s  Garland,”  Masefield. 
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of  St.  James  at  Compostella.  The  manuscript  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
life  and  stir  on  the  vessel,  of  the  sea-sickness  of  the  shoremen, 
and  the  chaff  of  the  sailors.  The  pilgrims  were  as  nervous 
of  the  effects  of  the  Channel  as  modern  tourists  : 

Men  may  leve  all  gamys 
That  saylen  to  Seynt  Jamys  ; 

For  many  a  man  hit  gramys,1 
When  they  begyn  to  sayle. 

For  when  they  have  take  the  see, 

At  Sandwyche,  or  at  Wynchylsee, 

At  Brystow,  or  where  that  hit  bee 
Theyr  herts  begyn  to  fayle. 

The  shouts  of  the  sailors  are  given  and  the  commands  of  the 
officers.  “  Flowe  !  hissa  !  ”  “  Y  how  !  taylia  !  ”  “  Hale 

the  bowe-line  !  now,  vere  the  shete  !  ”  The  men  go  about 
their  work  with  a  vigour  redoubled  by  the  sight  of  the 
prostrated  passengers  : 

Y  howe  !  Trussa  !  Hale  in  the  brayles  ! 

Thou  halyst  not  !  Be  God  !  Thou  fayles  ! 

O  se  howe  well  owre  good  shyp  sayles  !  ” 

And  this  they  say  among. 

“  Hale  in  the  wartake  !  ”  “  Hit  shall  be  done.” 

“  Steward  !  cover  the  boorde  anone, 

And  set  bred  and  salt  thereone, 

And  tarry  nat  to  long.” 

The  pilgrims’  popular  remedy  for  sea-sickness  would  seem 
to  have  been  hot  malmsey  and  a  salted  toast  ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  ship  had  found  his  sea-legs  ;  he  went  about  the 
vessel  like  a  lord  : 

Then  commeth  oure  owner  lyke  a  lorde, 

And  speketh  many  a  royall  worde, 

And  dresseth  hym  to  the  hygh  borde 
To  see  all  thyng  be  well. 


I.  Troubles; 
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Whether  the  song  was  composed  by  a  sailor,  or  whether  it 
was  written  by  a  professional  poet  for  sailors,  is  a  matter  of 
controversy.  The  intimate  knowledge  shown  of  life  on 
ship-board,  and  the  free  use  of  sailors’  shouts,  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  seaman.  But  the  knowledge 
shown  is  not  more  than  any  man  could  gain  from  a  casual 
voyage,  and  the  verse  is,  in  the  old  and  good  sense  of  the 
word,  very  artificial,  with  its  neat  stanza  and  rhymes. 
Perhaps,  as  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  suggests  in  his  note  to  the 
reprint  of  the  poem  in  “  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,”  it  is  the 
work  of  a  seaman  touched  up  by  various  editors.  The  germ 
of  it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  come  from  a  sailor. 

This  ballad  was  in  existence  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
has,  therefore,  been  noticed  here.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  even  Robin  Hood  was  made  to  go  to  sea  in 
a  ballad.1  The  date  of  the  composition  is  unknown,  but 
Robin  took  the  name  of  Simon-over-the-Lee  and  shipped 
in  the  fishing-boat  of  a  widow  woman  of  Scarborough. 
At  first  he  was  such  a  lubber  that  he  cast  bare  lines  into  the 
sea  for  fish.  But  when  a  French  ship  bore  down  on  the 
fishermen  Simon  asked  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  so  as  to 
“  stand  fair  to  his  mark,”  and  he  shot  down  the  Frenchmen  ; 
and  from  being  a  long  lubber  full  of  brags  and  boasts  he 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour  scattering,  with  generous  hand, 
the  thousands  of  pounds  he  wins  from  his  prize. 

The  ballad  is  a  rather  weak  narrative,  much  inferior  to 
the  realistic  song  of  the  Pilgrim  Ship.  But  neither  poem 
plays  the  real  ballad  trick  with  us.  They  are  both  quite 
open  and  above  board,  whereas  the  greatest  ballads  are 
always  more  than  they  seem,  and  most  subtle  in  their  effect 
when  they  seem  most  simple.  The  intensity  of 

I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease, 

Nor  fashes  in  the  flood, 

Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me 
In  earthly  flesh  and  blood, 

is  entirely  absent  from  Simon,  and  from  the  swaggering 
owner  of  the  merchant  ship. 

I.  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  ,ed.  Child,  1S89,  Vol.  hi,  No.  148. 
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And  so  at  last  we  come  to  Malory,  but  to  linger  over  him 
would  be  wanton — a  temptation  to  delights  alien  from  the 
present  subject.  Unless  a  reader  of  “  Le  Morte  D’Arthur  ” 
set  out  deliberately  to  notice  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  sea-pictures  in  the  book  he  would  probably  read  it  and 
say  there  were  none.  A  meadow,  a  wild  wood,  a  well, 
a  ruined  chapel,  a  castle  with  a  postern  gate,  a  ship,  or 
a  hermitage,  are  stage  properties  for  Malory.  He  names 
them,  and  we  glance  and  pass  on,  satisfied  that  the  knights 
are  not  hurtling  together  in  mid-heaven.  We  remember 
the  stories,  not  individual  meadows  and  ports — the  stories, 
and  the  high  quest  of  the  Grail,  and  the  slow,  interrupted 
unfolding  of  the  tragedy  of  Launcelot,  Guenevere,  King 
Arthur,  and  Sir  Gawaine.  The  racings,  tracings,  and 
foinings  of  the  knights  can  become  wearisome,  but  never 
the  great  moments  when  the  knights  speak  as  men  ;  when 
Sir  Hemyson,  wounded  to  death  by  Sir  Tristram,  says, 
“  Holde  me  fast  that  I  falle  not,  and  brynge  me  to  Quene 
Morgan  le  fay,  for  depe  drauztes  of  dethe  drawen  to  my 
herte  that  I  may  not  lyue1  .  .  .”  or  Arthur  cries,  “  Ah 
Agrauayne,  Agrauayne,  Jhesu  forgyue  it  thy  sowle,  for 
thyn  euyl  wyl  that  thou  and  thy  broder  syre  Mordred 
haddest  vnto  syr  launcelot  hath  caused  al  this  sorowe.”2 

Malory  could  endow  his  knights  with  the  gift  of  moving 
words.  The  best  touch  of  the  sea  in  the  whole  book  is 
given  in  a  speech.  When  Bedivere  returns  to  Arthur  after 
having  disobeyed  him  at  the  great  water  and  Arthur  says 
“  What  sawe  thou  there  ?  ”  Bedivere  says,  “  Syr,  I  saw  no 
thynge  but  wawes  and  wyndes.”  And  the  second  time, 
“  Syr,  I  saw  no  thynge  but  waters  wappe  and  wawes  wanned’3 
There  never  were  such  words  for  taking  us  to  the  unquiet 
waters  which  moan  round  “  dark  Bolerium.”  They  are 
wild  and  free — the  sea  without  limits  and  barriers. 
Tennyson’s  words  are  beautiful  in  sound,  but  the  long  ripple 
and  the  reeds  alter  the  picture  and  soften  it. 

In  indicating  the  scene  of  adventure  Malory,  as  a  rule, 
planes  and  smooths  all  unnecessary  details.  His  aim  is 
general  not  particular.  He  never  distracts  attention  by  his 

i.  Bk.  ix.  ch.  xlii.  2.  Bk.  xx.  ch.  ix.  3.  Bk.  xxi.  ch.  v. 
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cleverness  in  observing.  He  uses  big  plain  words — sea, 
sea-rocks,  wTind,  crag,  wave,  ship,  water,  the  “  port  of 
perilous  rock.”  To  show  a  castle  overlooking  the  sea  he 
writes  : 

Soo  hit  befelle  on  a  nyghte  at  mydnyghte  he  aryued  afore  a 
Castel  on  the  bak  syde  whiche  was  ryche  and  fayre,  and  there 
was  a  posterne  opened  toward  the  see,  and  was  open  withoute 
ony  kepynge,  sauf  two  lyons  kept  the  entre,  and  the  moone 
shone  clere.1 

This  is  the  right  kind  of  castle  for  Launcelot  to  leave  his 
ship  and  enter.  Or  again,  in  the  story  of  Gareth,  when 
Gareth  has  passed  through  the  perilous  passages,  and  has 
come  to  the  castle  of  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes, 
we  are  made  to  hear  the  great  noise  of  the  minstrelsy  and  see 
the  full  warlike  walls  double  dyked.  Then  we  read  : 

And  the  see  betyd  vpon  the  one  syde  of  the  walles  where 
were  many  shippes  and  maryners  noyse  with  hale  and  how.2 

This  has  the  stiff  charm  of  a  tapestry  picture,  with  the  little 
sailor-men  all  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles  in  the  “  hale  and 
how  ”  position. 

The  best  knights  steer  no  course.  They  set  themselves 
loose  for  the  venture,  and  drift  “  throughout,”  not  sail 
across  the  sea  : 

And  the  wynde  aroos  and  drafe  Launcelot  more  than  a 
moneth  thurgh  oute  the  see  where  he  slepte  but  lytel  but 
prayed  to  God  that  he  myght  see  some  tydynges  of  the 
Sancgreal.3 

This  is  voyaging  on  an  uncharted  ocean.  But  sometimes 
Malory’s  knights  take  ship  to  a  land  where,  in  imagination, 
we  can  readily  follow  them.  We  have  only  to  read  : 

Soo  sir  Tristram  departed  and  toke  the  see,  and  with 
good  wynde  he  arryued  vp  at  Tyntagyl  in  Cornewaile,4 

and  we  are  there. 

i.  Bk.  xvii.  ch.  xiv.  2.  Bk.  vn.  ch.  xv.  3.  Bk.  xvn.  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Bk.  viii.  ch.  xiii. 
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Ships  are  given  a  certain  aureole  of  magic  and  religion. 
The  ship  Faith  was  between  two  rocks  “  passing  great  and 
marvellous  ”  and  near  a  “  swollow  of  the  sea.”  It  had  the 
spindles  and  the  magic  sword  within  it.  The  Devil  came  to 
tempt  Sir  Percivale  in  the  likeness  of  a  damsel  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  when  Sir  Percivale  had  strength  to  resist  her  she 
went  over  the  sea  again  “  with  the  wynde  rorynge  and 
yellynge  that  it  semed  alle  the  water  brent  after  her.” 

Malory  has  a  way  of  throwing  the  accent  on  the  right 
word  or  group  of  words  : 

And  the  same  nyghte  syre  Tristram  brent  alle  the  Sessoyns 
shyppes  vnto  the  cold  water.  .  .  d 

By  that  syr  Percyuale  had  abyden  there  tyl  myddaye,  he 
sawe  a  shyp  came  rowyng  in  the  see  as  all  the  wynd  of  the 
world  had  dryuen  hit.2 

The  words  “  cold  ”  and  “  all  the  wynd  of  the  world  ”  give 
weight  to  the  sentences  and  make  them  swing  clear. 

There  are  other  references  to  the  sea  in  Malory’s  “  noble 
and  joyous book  but  they  are  all  similar  in  kind — all  such 
as  could  quite  well  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  did  not 
care  much  for  the  sea.  Except  for  the  single  “  hale  and  how” 
in  front  of  the  Red  Knight’s  castle  we  might  imagine  there 
was  not  a  sailor  in  England.  Ships  great  and  small  were 
launched,  but  they  were  always  full  of  noble  warriors 
going  in  quest  of  land  adventure.  The  horse,  not  the  ship, 
was  the  knight’s  friend. 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  when  Malory  was  writing,  men  were 
looking  excitedly  over  the  sea.  Malory  gathers  up  the 
legends  of  chivalry  ;  he  was  looking  back.  Dunbar,3  in  one 
poem  at  least,  sought  for  poetry  in  the  familiar  things  of 
his  own  day.  His  poem  in  praise  of  London,  “  London 
thou  art  of  towns  the  A  per  se,”  was  recited  at  a  feast 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Scottish  ambassadors  in 
the  year  1501.  It  has  a  delicious  restfulness  in  its  move¬ 
ment,  with  its  ships  at  anchor,  but  we  feel  that  this  is  the 

1.  Bk.  x.  ch.  xxix.  2.  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  viii. 

3.  Dunbar’s  Poems  ed.  J.  Small,  E.S.T.S.  1.  279. 
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London  from  whose  “  lusty  strandes  ”  ships  were  to  pass 
to  all  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Dunbar  says  : 

Above  all  ryvers  thy  Ryver  hath  renowne 
Whose  beryall  stremys  pleasaunt  and  precleare, 

Under  thy  lusty  wallys  renneth  down 

Where  many  a  swanne  doth  swymme  with  wyngis  fare  ; 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  saile  and  row  with  are, 

Where  many  a  ship  doth  rest  with  toppe-royall. 

O  !  towne  of  townes,  patrone  and  not  compare  ! 

London  thou  art  the  floure  of  Citees  all. 

This  is  a  London  definitely  linked  with  the  docks  and  the 
swanlike  sailing  ships,  which  Conrad  was  to  praise  nearly 
four  hundred  years  later  in  the  “  Mirror  of  the  Sea.” 

Conrad’s  “  clippers  ”  seem  now  almost  as  remote  from  us 
as  the  barges  of  Dunbar.  Ships  change  in  fashion  and  we 
are  in  the  days — we  are  already  passing  beyond  the  days — of 
funnel  and  smoke.  But  the  ship  is  a  bond  between  genera¬ 
tions  as  it  is  between  the  dwellers  in  different  lands, 
“  bringing  love  tokens  over  the  gannet’s  bath.”  Many  of 
the  sea-pictures  in  Middle  English  are  conventional  in 
phrasing.  There  is  no  attempt  to  realise  in  imaginative 
words  various  aspects  of  the  sea,  nor  is  there  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  its  wild  moods  which  we  notice  in  Old  English 
poetry.  But  in  chronicle  and  romance  ships  pass  in  and 
out — cogs,  crayers,  dromonds,  and  great  carracks — advancing 
by  their  enterprise,  Columbus’s  “  doom-burdened  caravels.”1 


i.  “  There  was  an  Indian,  who  had  no  change.” — J.  C.  Squire. 


CHAPTER  III 


Hakluyt 

I 

A  century  divides  Dunbar’s  poem  on  London  from  the 
publication  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  and  it  was  a  century  of 
heroic  endeavour  and  achievement  at  sea.  Sailors  passed 
into  new  oceans,  and  brought  home  tales  to  transport  the 
imaginations  of  poets.  Soon  it  was : 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

and  the  sea  was  crossed  by  those  who  were  ‘ ‘  without  an 
oar  or  shipping  ”  as  well  as  by  painful  sailors.  But  since  the 
sailors  provided,  as  we  have  said,  the  means  of  transport, 
we  shall  turn  to  the  record  of  their  deeds  in  Hakluyt’s 
volumes  before  passing  to  the  work  of  the  poets  and 
dramatists. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Navigations  appeared  in  1589  ; 
the  second,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  issued  in  three  volumes 
in  the  years  1598,  1599,  I^oo.  Of  editions  now  available 
that  published  by  the  Glasgow  University  Press  in  1905 
gives  an  exact  reprint  of  the  text  of  1598-1600,  except  for 
modernisation  of  certain  letters  and  contracted  forms 
indicated  in  the  publisher’s  note.  This  edition,  from  which 
our  quotations  are  taken,  has  a  full  index  to  the  whole  in  the 
twelfth  volume,  and  an  Essay  on  the  English  Voyages  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In 
Goldsmid’s  edition  of  1884  the  editor  states  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  altered  the  original  order  of  the  voyages,  grouping 
together  those  which  relate  to  the  same  parts  of  the  globe 
instead  of  adopting  the  “  somewhat  haphazard  arrangement 
of  the  original  edition.”  Hakluyt  himself  claims  to  be  merely 
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a  compiler  and  editor,  and  it  may  not  seem  logical  to  resent 
any  changes  in  arrangement  that  a  later  edition  may  make 
for  the  reader’s  convenience.  But  the  fact  that  such 
alterations  are  resented,  and  that  Hakluyt’s  work  is  preferred 
exactly  as  he  himself  left  it,  proves  that  for  us  he  is  more 
than  an  editor.  In  a  sense  he  is  a  “  maker.”  The  under¬ 
lying  spirit  of  his  intent  is  so  strong  that  it  lends  to  his  work 
something  of  the  unity  of  art. 

Yet  Hakluyt  intersperses  little  or  no  comment  in  the 
actual  text.  What  we  know  of  him  is  gathered  from  his 
Prefaces  and  Epistles  Dedicatorie.  These  not  even  Bacon 
could  call  wastes  of  time  or  braveries.  They  afford  singular 
pleasure,  partly  because  the  diction  is  dignified  and  comes  to 
modern  ears  with  a  pleasing  touch  of  strangeness,  and 
partly  because  they  show  the  temper  of  the  writer — a  man 
like  Layamon  in  his  love  of  England  and  his  constancy  of 
purpose,  but  with  less  poetry  and  more  shrewdness  in  his 
nature. 

The  opening  words  of  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie  in  the 
first  edition  of  1589,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Knight,  have  been  often  quoted, 
but  they  must  be  quoted  again  because  they  put  us  into  the 
right  disposition  for  understanding  Hakluyt  : 

Right  Honourable,  I  do  remember  that  being  a  youth,  and 
one  of  her  Majesties  scholars  at  Westminster  that  fruitfull 
nursurie,  it  was  my  happe  to  visit  the  chamber  of  M.  Richard 
Hakluyt  my  cosin,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  well 
knowen  unto  you,  at  a  time  when  I  found  lying  upon  his  boord 
certeine  bookes  of  Cosmographie,  with  an  universall  Mappe  : 
he  seeing  me  somewhat  curious  in  the  view  thereof,  began  to 
instruct  my  ignorance  by  shewing  me  the  division  of  the 
earth  into  three  parts  after  the  olde  account,  and  then 
according  to  the  latter,  and  better  distribution,  into  more  : 
he  pointed  with  his  wand  to  all  the  knowen  Seas,  Gulfs, 
Bayes,  Straights,  Capes,  Rivers,  Empires,  Kingdomes  and 
Dukedomes  and  Territories  of  each  part,  with  declaration 
also  of  their  speciall  commodities  and  particular  wants,  which 
by  the  benefit  of  traffic  and  intercourse  of  merchants,  are 
plentifully  supplied.  From  the  Mappe  he  brought  me  to  the 
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Bible  and  turning  to  the  107  Psalme,  directed  me  to  the  23 
and  24  verses,  where  I  read,  that  they  which  go  downe  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  by  the  great  waters,  they  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  woonders  in  the  deepe,  etc.  Which  words 
of  the  Prophet  together  with  my  cousin’s  discourse  (things 
of  high  and  rare  delight  to  my  yong  nature)  tooke  in  me  so 
deepe  an  impression,  that  I  constantly  resolved,  if  ever  I 
were  preferred  to  the  University  where  better  time,  and  more 
convenient  place  might  be  ministered  for  these  studies,  I 
would  by  God’s  assistance  prosecute  that  knowledge  and 
kinde  of  literature,  the  doores  whereof  (after  a  sort)  were  so 
happily  opened  before  me.1 

The  interest  thus  roused  in  Hakluyt’s  youth  never  deserted 
him.  On  removing  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  it  is  typical 
of  him  that,. he  continued  his  chosen  studies,  not  to  the 
neglect  of  his  “  exercises  of  duety,”  but  only  when  these 
were  first  performed.  He  read  whatever  he  could  find 
written  or  .printed  in  various  languages  concerning  voyages 
and  discoveries,  and  in  his  public  lectures  was  the  first 
“  that  produced  and  shewed  both  the  olde,  imperfectly- 
composed,  and  the  new,  lately-reformed  Mappes,  Globes, 
Spheares  and  other  instruments  of  this  Art  for  demonstration 
in  the  common  schooles,  to  the  singular  pleasure  and  generall 
contentment  of  his  auditory.”2 

His  studies  led  him  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  “  the 
chiefest  captaines  at  sea,  the  greatest  Merchants  and  the 
best  Mariners  ”  of  the  nation  ;  and  when,  having  thus 
“  gotten  somewhat  more  than  common  knowledge,”  he 
crossed  the  narrow  sea  into  France,  and  learnt  by  hearsay 
and  reading  the  obloquy  heaped  on  his  nation  for  sluggish 
security  and  continual  neglect  of  sea  enterprise,3  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  the  mouths  of  reproachers  by  undertaking 
the  burden  of  collecting  the  voyages  of  his  countrymen. 

Thus  he  waded  farther  and  farther  into  the  “  sweete 
studie  of  the  historie  of  cosmographie  ”  ;  yet  not  without 
painful  labour,  because  the  voyages  lay  scattered  and 

1.  Hakluyt,  1.  xvil. 

2.  Hakluyt  1.  xviii. 

3.  Id.  1.  xix. 
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1  dispersed  ;  and  he  had  to  endure  delays,  fretting  to  his 
spirit,  and  travels  wearying  to  his  body.1  The  temptation 
is  to  write  out  the  prefaces  entire,  so  eloquent  are  they  of 
devotion.  They  show  the  same  ardour  which  gleams  in  the 
pages  of  Bernard  Palissy  in  pursuit  of  his  method  of  glazing 
pottery,  which  saves  Bacon  from  the  reproach  of  his  time¬ 
serving,  which  upheld  Columbus  and  Galileo — which  is 
indeed  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  the  breath 
which  keeps  alight  the  flickering  fire  of  Prometheus. 

Hakluyt’s  work  has  a  positive  and  tonic  quality,  and  he 
can  communicate  enthusiasm.  He  admonishes  the  friendly 
reader  to  take  pleasure  and  profit  in  his  work,  and  the  reader 
feels  disposed  to  obey.  He  names  places  for  commerce  and 
traffic — Chili,  Peru,  Nova  Hispania,  the  citie  of  Ormuz, 
Cathay,  Goa,  Algier,  Tripolis  and  the  “  dreadfull  cape  of 
Bona  Speranza,”  and  catches  away  our  imagination  to  travel 
side  by  side  with  his  own.  His  very  title  pages,  reproduced 
in  modern  editions,  have  their  fascination.  The  first  gives 
the  title  of  the  whole  work  as  : 

The  Principal  Navigations,  Voiages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the  most  remote 
and  farthest  distant  Quarters  of  the  earth  at  any  time  within 
the  compasse  of  these  1500  yeeres  :  Devided  into  three 
parts  according  to  the  positions  of  the  Regions  whereunto 
they  were  directed. 

In  this  first  edition  he  states  his  intention  of  placing  the 
personal  travels  of  Englishmen  to  the  South  in  the  first 
volume,  to  the  North  and  North  East  in  the  second  volume, 
and  to  the  vast  new  world  in  the  third.  The  edition  of 
1598-1600  places  the  North  and  North  East  voyages  in  the 
first  volume,  the  South  and  South  East  in  the  second, 
and  the  third  contains  the 

Voyages,  TrafRques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation 
and  in  some  few  places,  where  they  have  not  been,  of  strangers, 
performed  within  and  before  the  time  of  these  hundred  yeeres, 

1.  See  x.  xix,  and  1.  xxxi,  where  he  says  that  love  of  his  country  was  as  it 
were  a  sharp  goad  thrusting  him  forward  to  difficult  action  ;  and  also  x.  xxxix, 
for  the  “  restlesse  nights  and  painefull  dayes  ”  endured. 
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to  all  parts  of  the  Newfound  world  of  America,  or  the  West 
Indies,  from  73  degrees  of  Northerly  to  57  of  Southerly 
latitude. 

Thus  the  work  was  to  have,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
pointed  out,  a  kind  of  ascending  interest,  and  a  climax 
in  the  voyages  to  the  new  world.1  The  difficulty  of  arrange¬ 
ment  must  have  been  enormous — like  trying  to  make  a 
hedge  of  furze,  with  fresh  matter  springing  up  sporadically, 
defying  order.  Hakluyt  aimed  at  incorporating  into  one 
body  “  the  torne  and  scattered  limmes  of  our  ancient 
and  late  Navigations  by  sea,  our  voyages  by  land  and 
traffiques  of  merchandise  by  both.”  He  wished  by  the 
help  of  Geography  and  Chronology,  which  he  calls  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  right  eye  and  the  left  of  all  history, 
“  to  refer  ech  particular  narration  to  the  due  time  and  place,” 
and  each  narration  was  to  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
traveller  as  first  set  down  : 

To  the  ende  that  those  men  who  were  the  paynefull  and 
personal  travellers  might  reape  that  good  opinion  and  just 
commendation  which  they  have  deserved,  and  further,  that 
every  man  might  answere  for  himself,  justifie  his  reports,  and 
stand  accountable  for  his  owne  doings.2 

It  would  be  pleasurable  to  linger  over  the  prefaces — 
to  listen  to  Hakluyt  as  he  speaks  of  the  pleasant,  prosperous, 
and  golden  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals ;  of 
“  fortunate  and  fit  ”  gales  of  wind  ;  or  of  that  “valiant, 
wise  and  personable,”  Master  Anthonie  Jenkinson.  He 
pleads  for  the  establishment  of  “  lectures  ”  “  to  breed  up  skilful 
seamen  and  mariners  in  the  realm  and  to  increase  and 
multiply  the  sea  knowledge  of  the  age.”  The  secondary 
delight  of  the  ‘  collector  ’  was  added  to  his  joy  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained.  He  is  like  a  collector  of  books  who  rejoices 
in  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  spirits.  It  is  good  to  hear 
him  speak  of  those  special  treatises3  concerning  the  islands 

1.  English  Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1905  (Hakluyt,  vol.  xir.  p.  2) 

2.  Hakluyt  1.  xxiii. 

3.  Id.,  p.  Ixxii.  The  story  of  the  capture  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  is  told  in 
vxi.  105  ff. 
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of  Japan,  the  Northern  part  of  China  and  the  regions  of 
Tartary  adjoining, 

printed  in  Latine  in  Macao,  a  citie  of  China,  in  China- 
paper,  in  the  yeere  a  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninetie,  and 
intercepted  in  the  great  Carrack  called  Madre  de  Dios  two 
yeeres  after,  inclosed  in  a  case  of  sweete  cedar  wood,  and 
lapped  up  almost  an  hundred  fold  in  fine  calicut  cloth,  as 
though  it  had  been  some  incomparable  jewell. 

His  vocabulary  and  courtly  phrasing  are  an  admonition 
to  our  casual  speech.  His  thanks  to  those  to  whom  he  is 
in  debt  are  conveyed  not  by  a  bald  statement  or  gesture, 
but  in  a  stately  paragraph.  The  ceremony  of  the  prefaces 
is  part  of  their  charm. 

As  a  final  example  of  Hakluyt’s  own  writing  at  its  best 
we  may  quote  his  description  of  the  difficulties  of  Englishmen 
when  they  first  undertook  to  explore  the  misty  northern 
seas.  He  points  out  the  absence  of  the  lode-star  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  those  bright  lamps  of  learning — the  most  ancient 
and  best  Philosophers,  Historiographers  and  Geographers — 
to  shew  them  light,  and  then  continues  : 

But  besides  the  foresaid  uncertaintie,  into  what  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  plunged  themselves,  Animus  meminisse 
horret,  I  tremble  to  recount.  For  first  they  were  to  expose 
themselves  unto  the  rigour  of  the  sterne  and  uncouth  Northern 
seas,  and  to  make  triall  of  the  swelling  waves  and  boisterous 
winds  which  there  commonly  do  surge  and  blow  :  then  were 
they  to  saile  by  the  ragged  and  perilous  coast  of  Norway, 
to  frequent  the  unhaunted  shoares  of  Finmark,  to  double  the 
dreadfull  and  misty  North  Cape,  to  beare  with  Willoughbies 
land,  to  run  along  within  kenning  of  the  Countreys  of  Lapland 
and  Corelia,  and  as  it  were  to  open  and  unlocke  the  sevenfold 
mouth  of  Duina.  Moreover  in  their  Northeasterly  Naviga¬ 
tions  upon  the  seas  and  by  the  coasts  of  Condora,  Colgoieve, 
Petzora,  Joughoria,  Samoedia,  Nova  Zembla,  etc.,  and  their 
passing  and  returning  through  the  streits  of  Vaigatz,  into 
what  drifts  of  snow  and  mountains  of  yce  even  in  June,  July 
and  August,  unto  what  hideous  overfals,  uncertaine  currents, 
darke  mistes  and  fogs  and  divers  other  fearefull  inconveniences 
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they  were  subject  and  in  danger  of,  I  wish  you  rather  to  learn 
out  of  the  voyages  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbie,  Stephen  Burrough, 
Arthur  Pet  and  the  rest  ;  than  to  expect  in  this  place  an 
endless  catalogue  thereof.1 

“  To  open  and  unlock  the  sevenfold  mouth  of  Duina,” 
has  a  Shakespearean  ring.  Shakespeare  had  heard  of 
u  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,”  and  could  feel 
the  horror  of  being 

Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world. 

He  could  give  final  expression  to  what  many  had  tried  to  say. 
But  Hakluyt  in  his  degree  has  the  gift  of  words.  No 
favourable  reader  could  resist  the  ending  of  the  preface 
written  especially  for  him  : 

This  being  the  summe  of  those  things  which  I  thought 
good  to  admonish  thee  of  (good  Reader)  it  remaineth  that 
thou  take  the  profite  and  pleasure  of  the  worke  :  which  I 
wish  to  bee  as  great  to  thee,  as  my  paines  and  labour  have 
beene  in  bringing  these  rawe  fruites  unto  this  ripeness  and  in 
reducing  these  loose  papers  into  this  order.  Farewell. 


II 

When  we  pass  from  the  “  Prefaces  ”  to  the  “  Voyages  ” 
themselves,  we  find  a  collection  of  varied  matter,  some  of 
it  interesting  and  some  of  it  dull.  There  are  voyages, 
land-travels,  charters,  rules  for  conduct  of  ships’  companies, 
stately  letters  from  Kings  to  Emperors,  and  from  Queens 
to  Shahs  and  Sophies ;  reports  of  merchandise  by  agents 
to  their  companies  at  home  ;  refutations  of  fables,  and 
assertions  of  facts  more  fantastic  than  the  wildest  tales ; 
details  of  coasts,  seas  and  roadsteads.  We  meet  with 
personages  as  widely  sundered  as  King  Arthur,  Master 
George  Killingworth,  Draper,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
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“  right  mightie  Prince,  Lord  John  Basiliwich,  Emperor 
of  all  Russia.”  Queen  Helena,  John  Hawkins,  the  valiant 
pirate  Godericus,  and  the  travelled  friar  Odericus  are 
gathered  in.  And  yet  Hakluyt’s  scope  is  modest  for  his 
age.  His  work  indeed  shows  great  power  of  renunciation. 
Samuel  Purchas,  who  succeeded  Hakluyt,  and  called  his 
volumes  “  Hakluytus  Posthumus  ”  or  “  Purchas  his 
Pilgrimes,”  struck  out  for  a  “  History  of  the  World  in  Sea 
Voyages  and  Lande  Travells.”  He  begins  with  King 
Solomon’s  Navie,  dwells  much  on  Ophir,  passes  to  “  Man’s 
diversified  Dominion  in  matters  Microcosmicall,  Cosmo- 
politicall  and  Spiritual,”  tries  to  indicate  his  own  superiority 
to  fabulous  antiquities  and  the  “  ly-legends  of  Papists,” 
yet  cannot  resist  the  peregrinations  and  navigations  of 
Bacchus,  Osirus,  etc.  The  mere  tables  of  contents  to  his 
twenty  volumes  make  us  draw  in  our  breath  in  amazement. 
Hakluyt’s  restraint  can  only  be  properly  realised  when  he 
is  taken  in  conjunction  with  Purchas. 

Hakluyt’s  first  volume  occupies  three  and  a  half  volumes 
of  the  Glasgow  edition.  It  gives  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  to  the  North  and  North  East,  and,  as  a  “  double 
epiphonema,”  the  story  of  the  Armada  and  of  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz  are  introduced  at  the  close  of  it.1 

Many  of  the  documents  have  little  to  do  with  the  sea. 
The  early  endeavours  of  the  nation  are  set  out,  the  care 
of  Kings  for  the  Navy,  and  the  ordinances  and  charters 
enacted  to  foster  trade.  But,  notwithstanding  Hakluyt’s 
effort  to  make  the  most  of  small  beginnings,  England’s 
share  in  sea  enterprise  is  seen  to  be  but  small 
until,  forestalled  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  West,  she  is 
shown  ready  to  force  a  passage  to  dream-lands  of  jewels 
and  spices  by  way  of  the  North-East.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  English  should  thus  show  the  Northern  element  in 
their  blood.  The  quest  of  the  North-East  passage 
links  the  Elizabethans  with  Beowulf,  and  Ohthere  and 
Wulfstan. 

The  hope  and  despair  of  the  Northern  Voyages  can  be 

1.  See  1,  Iviii,  for  Hakluyt’s  apology  for  thus  “  making  bold  to  straine  a 
little  curtesie  ”  with  that  method  which  he  first  propounded  unto  himself. 
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felt  in  Hakluyt’s  documents.  Sebastian  Cabot’s  Ordinances, 
the  letters  missive  sent  by  the  “  right  noble  Prince  Edward 
the  sixt  to  the  Potentates  inhabiting  the  Northeast  parts 
of  the  world,”  the  material  relating  to  the  voyages  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor,  the  writings 
of  Master  Stephen  Burrough  show  the  heroism — the  first 
fine  eagerness  of  endeavour.  But  already  with  Burrough 
something  of  the  former  spirit  is  lacking,  and  subsequent 
documents  involve  us  more  and  more  in  mundane  matters. 
The  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  fabled  lands  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  immediate  faith  urging  onward  to  discovery. 
It  has  grown  cold,  and  men  grow  content  with  Russia 
where  they  had  hoped  for  Cathay. 

Cabot’s  Ordinances  for  Willoughby’s  intended  journey  to 
Cathay  are  good  reading.1  They  form  a  kind  of  decalogue — 
only  they  are  more  than  ten  in  number — for  the  “  laudable 
order  and  use  of  the  sea.”  They  bid  men  of  all  degree  in 
the  enterprise  to  be  knit  in  love  and  conformity  ;  they 
command  loyalty,  obedience  and  strength  of  purpose. 
The  various  ships  of  the  fleet  are  to  keep  together,  councils 
and  consultations  are  to  be  held.  The  main  aims  of  the 
expedition  are  nicely  balanced.  The  company’s  profits 
are  to  be  looked  to,  the  company’s  provision  of  victuals 
used  with  thrift  and  due  account  of  them  rendered  by  the 
cook.  Chaucer’s  shipman  would  not  have  had  so  easy  an 
access  to  the  Chapman’s  wine  had  Cabot’s  Ordinances 
been  in  force  in  his  ship.  At  the  same  time,  great  care 
was  to  be  taken  that  skilful  persons  should  set  down  in 
writing  details  of  navigation  by  day  and  night.2  The  voyage 
was  for  exploration  as  well  as  for  profit.  Godly  conduct 
was  enjoined  on  the  men  :  there  was  to  be  “  no  blaspheming 
of  God  or  detestable  swearing  used  in  any  ship.”  Some  of 
the  Ordinances  have  a  comical  sound  to  us,  particularly 
that  which  refers  to  the  use  of  liveries.  The  glory  of  these 

1.  Id.,  ii.  195. 

2.  See  also  William  Burrough’s  instructions  to  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles 
Jackman  in  their  proposed  voyage  for  discovery  of  Cathay  Eastwards,  Hakluyt,  111. 
259.  He  warns  them  to  draw  “  the  biting  in  ”  of  every  bay  and  gives  the  hint 
that  discoverers  of  points  and  headlands  may  give  them  apt  names  at  their 
pleasure. 
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was  not  to  be  wasted  on  the  sea-air,  but  conserved  for 
state  occasions  : 

Item,  the  liveries  in  apparel  given  to  the  mariners  to  be 
kept  by  the  merchants,  and  not  to  be  worne,  but  by  order  of 
the  capitaine,  when  he  shall  see  cause  to  muster  or  show  them 
in  good  array,  for  the  advancement  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
liveries  to  be  re-delivered  to  the  keeping  of  the  marchants 
untill  it  shal  be  thought  convenient  for  every  person  to  have 
the  ful  use  of  his  garment. 

Another  strange  ordinance  for  the  worthy  Master  Cabot 
is  that  which  relates  to  any  person  from  the  lands  by  which 
the  voyagers  pass  and  who,  finding  the  ships  wondrous, 
may  be  allowed  on  board.  He  is  to  be  well  entertained, 
used,  and  apparelled  and  “  if,  ”  adds  Cabot,  “  the  person 
taken  may  be  made  drunke  with  your  beere  or  wine,  you 
shall  know  the  secrets  of  his  heart.” 

Following  on  the  ordinances  is  Edward  Vi’s  letter  with 
its  plea  for  trade  as  a  promoter  of  amity,  and  then  Hakluyt’s 
laconic  heading  : 

The  true  copie  of  a  note  found  written  in  one  of  the  two 
ships,  to  wit,  the  Speranza,  which  wintered  in  Lappia,  where 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  all  his  companie  died,  being  frozen 
to  death  Anno  1553. 

The  heading,  preceding  as  it  does  all  report  of  the  voyage 
for  which  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made,  seems  to 
sum  up,  in  its  nakedness  of  fact,  the  Northern  adventures. 
With  it  we  may  join  Willoughby’s  own  last  note,  written 
September.  1553  : 

There  we  went  ashore  with  our  boat,  and  found  two  or 
three  good  harboroughs,  the  land  being  rocky,  and  high, 
but  as  for  people  we  could  see  none.  The  15  day  we  ran 
still  along  the  coast  untill  the  17  day  :  then  the  winde  being 
contrary  unto  us,  we  thought  it  best  to  returne  unto  the 
harbor  which  we  had  found  before,  and  so  we 
bare  roomer  with  the  same,  howbeit  we  could  not 
accomplish  our  desire  that  day.  The  next  day  being  the 
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1 8  September,  we  entred  into  the  haven,  and  there  came  to 
an  anker  at  6  fadoms.  This  haven  runneth  into  the  maine 
about  two  leagues  and  is  in  bredth  halfe  a  league,  wherein 
were  very  many  seale  fishes  and  other  great  fishes,  and  upon 
the  maine  we  saw  beares,  great  deere,  foxes,  with  divers 
strange  beasts,  as  guloines,  and  such  other  which  were  to 
us  unknown,  and  also  wonderfull.  Thus  remaining  in  the 
haven  the  space  of  a  weeke,  seeing  the  yeare  farre  spent, 
and  also  very  evill  wether,  as  frost  snow  and  haile,  as  though 
it  had  beene  the  deepe  of  winter,  we  thought  best  to  winter 
there.  Wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  South-South-West 
to  search  if  they  could  find  any  people,  who  went  three  dayes 
journey  but  could  finde  none  :  after  that,  we  sent  other  three 
Westward  foure  daies  journey,  which  also  returned  without 
finding  any  people.  Then  sent  we  three  men  Southeast 
three  dayes  journey,  who  in  like  sorte  returned  without  finding 
any  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation.1 

Richard  Chancellor  and  George  Killingworth  give 
interesting  details  of  Muscovie  and  trade  with  Russia  ; 
but  more  closely  connected  with  the  sea  is  Burrough’s 
account  of  his  “  Navigation  and  discoverie  toward  the  river 
of  Ob,  made  by  Master  Stephen  Burrough,  Master  of  the 
Pinnesse  called  the  Serchthrift  with  divers  things  worth 
the  noting,  passed  in  the  yere  1566.”2  From  the  moment 
of  departure  his  account  is  interesting,  and  we  cannot  but 
be  grateful  for  the  glimpse  he  gives  of  the  worshipful 
master  Cabot  in  a  merry  mood  : 

The  27  being  Munday,  the  right  Worshipfull  Sebastian 
Cabota  came  aboard  our  Pinnesse  at  Gravesende,  accompanied 
with  divers  Gentlemen,  and  Gentlewomen,  who  after  they  had 
viewed  our  Pinnesse,  and  tasted  of  such  cheere  as  we  could 
make  them  aboord,  they  went  on  shore,  giving  to  our  mariners 
right  liberall  rewards  :  and  the  good  olde  Gentleman  Master 
Cabota  gave  to  the  poore  most  liberall  almes,  wishing  them 
to  pray  for  the  good  successe  of  the  Serchthrift,  our  Pinnesse. 
And  then  at  the  signe  of  the  Christopher,  hee  and  his  friends 
banketted,  and  made  me,  and  them  that  were  in  the  company 

1.  Id.,  11.  223. 

2.  Id.,  11,  322. 
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great  cheere  :  and  for  very  joy  that  he  had  to  see  the  toward- 
nes  of  our  intended  discovery,  he  entred  into  the  dance 
himselfe,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  company  : 
which  being  ended,  hee  and  his  friends  departed  most  gently, 
commending  us  to  the  governance  of  Almighty  God. 

There  is,  in  Burroughs  narrative,  something  of  that 
beauty  of  precision  in  technical  phrase  which  Conrad  so 
much  admires  in  seamanship — sentences  like  : — 

That  night  we  came  to  an  anchor  thwart  our  Lady  of 
Hollands,  ....  or  ...  .  We  saw  the  high  land  to  the 
Southwards  of  Lowfoot  breake  out  through  the  mist. 

The  incident  of  the  two  men  of  the  Pinnesse  falling  overboard, 
after  the  flag  has  been  placed  on  the  Myssen  for  a  signal, 
is  reported  in  a  few  words.  The  log  does  not  pretend  to 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  elaborate  story.  Most 
attention  is  given  to  the  lie  of  the  land  and  sea,  to  the 
latitude  “  truly  taken  ”  and  to  the  wind  and  mist  ;  but 
always,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  with  a  certain 
rightness  in  the  use  of  words,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  log  for 
June  ;  and  sometimes  with  rhythmic  swell  and  fall  as  in 
the  following  entry : 

From  Thursday  at  afternoone,  untill  Sunday  in  the  morning, 
our  barke  did  ride  such  a  road-sted  that  it  was  to  be  marveled 
without  the  help  of  God,  how  she  was  able  to  abide  it. 

After  Burrough  reached  the  river  Cola,  meetings  with 
natives  are  recorded,  with  curious  details  of  gifts  exchanged 
and  of  foods  and  banquetings.  The  first  meeting  is  with  a 
Prussian  Loaia  (boat)  rowing  with  twenty  oars,  and  four  and 
twenty  men  in  her  : 

The  master  of  the  boate  presented  me  with  a  great  loafe  of 
bread,  and  sixe  ringes  of  bread,  which  they  call  Colaches 
(mod.  Russian  kalach)  and  four  dryed  pikes,  and  a  pecke  of 
fine  otemeale,  and  I  gave  unto  the  Master  of  the  boate  a 
combe  and  a  small  glasse  :  and  he  declared  unto  me  that  he 
was  bound  to  Pechora,  and  after  that  I  made  them  to  drinke, 
the  tide  being  somewhat  broken,  they  gently  departed. 
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Burrough  then  by  good  luck  falls  in  with  a  certain  Gabriel, 
fishing  for  salmons  and  morses,  and  bound  for  Pechora. 
He  joins  himself  to  Gabriel’s  fleet  of  lodias.  The  friendship 
is  sealed  by  Gabriel’s  presentation  of  a  barrel  of  mead, 
and  one  of  his  special  friends  presents  a  barrel  of  beer. 
Gabriel  and  his  friends  promise  to  give  Burrough  warning 
of  shoals,  and  even  forsake  their  own  company  for  his  benefit. 
Burrough  gives  him  two  small  ivory  combes  and  a  steele 
glass  :  with  two  or  three  trifles  more  for  which  “  he  was 
not  ungrateful.” 

The  incident  of  the  difficult  Harborough  and  Gabriel’s 
loan  of  the  anker  is  made  vivid  by  precise  detail : 

Although  the  harborough  were  evil,  yet  the  stormie 
similitude  of  Northerly  winds  tempted  us  to  set  our  sayles, 
and  we  let  slip  a  cable  and  an  anker,  and  bare  with  the  har¬ 
borough,  for  it  was  then  neere  high  water  :  and  as  alwaies 
in  such  jurneis  varieties  do  chance,  when  we  came  upon  the 
barre  in  the  entrance  of  the  creeke,  the  winde  did  shrink  so 
suddenly  upon  us  that  we  were  not  able  to  lead  it  in,  and 
before  we  could  have  flatted  the  shippe  before  the  winde,  we 
should  have  bene  on  ground  on  the  lee-shore,  so  that  we  were 
constrained  to  let  fall  an  anker  under  our  sailes,  and  rode  in 
a  very  breach,  thinking  to  have  warpt  in. 

In  July  the  voyagers,  after  meeting  with  a  Samoed1  who 
presents  three  young  wild  geese  and  one  young  barnacle, 
fall  in  with  monstrous  heaps  of  ice,  and  conclude  with 
Coleridge’s  mariner  that  it  is  a  fearful  sight  to  see: 

Within  a  little  more  than  halfe  an  houre  after  we  first 
saw  this  ice,  we  were  inclosed  within  it  before  we  were  aware 
of  it,  which  was  a  fearfull  sight  to  see  :  for,  for  the  space 
of  sixe  houres,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  doe  to  keepe  our 
shippe  aloofe  from  one  heape  of  ice,  and  beare  roomer  from 
another,  and  with  as  much  winde  as  we  might  beare  a  course. 
And  when  we  had  past  from  the  danger  of  this  ice,  we  lay 
to  the  East-wards  close  by  the  wind. 

Mists  and  storms  were  darkening  round  the  expedition,  and 
i.  Id.,  ii.  335. 
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north-east  and  northerly  winds  were  continual,  with  “  terrible 
abundance  of  ice.”  It  was  decided  to  continue  no  farther 
eastward,  and  the  explorers  put  back  to  winter  at 
Colmogro. 

The  descriptions  appearing  in  this  and  numerous  other 
documents,  of  the  devilish  rites  of  the  Samoeds  before  their 
idols,  make  us  glance  forward  at  Crusoe’s  pious  horror  and 
unheroic  action  when  confronted  with  the  like  evil  doings. 
Such  descriptions,  together  with  details  of  merchandise 
and  of  Russian  life,  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  space  in  this 
first  volume.  Many  of  the  documents  have  a  very  human 
ring,  as,  for  example,  the  letter  of  Thomas  Alcock  written 
from  Tirwell,  April  26th,  1558,  to  the  worshipful  Richard 
Gray  and  Henrie  Lane,  Agents  in  Muscovia.1  Alcock  has 
been  a  victim  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hans  towns  to  hinder 
trade  between  England  and  Muscovia,  and  writes  ruefully 
of  his  imprisonment  and  losses  : 

They  tooke  from  mee  in  money  nine  Hungers  gylderns  in 
golde,  five  shillings  four  pence  in  Lettoes  money,  fourtie 
Altines  in  Russe  money,  whereof  twentie  and  more  were  for 
tokens,  halfe  an  angell  and  a  quarter  of  Master  Doctour 
Standishes,  with  his  golde  ring.  Your  two  pieces  of  money 
(Master  Gray)  that  you  sent  to  your  wife  and  daughter,  with 
my  two  pieces  of  Boghary  money  ....  They  have  also 
my  sword,  my  bootes,  my  bowe  and  arrowes  that  I  bought 
at  Smalensco,  which  cost  me  foure  marks,  my  sled,  my  felt, 
the  comhold,  a  booke  of  the  Flowres  of  godly  prayers  and  my 
booke  wherein  my  charges  were  written.  Of  all  these  I  can 
get  nothing  againe  not  so  much  as  my  two  bookes. 

Letters  are  more  homely  than  art,  and  many  of  the 
letters  of  the  merchants  deal  amusingly  with  colour,  taste, 
and  fashion  in  dress.  Hakluyt’s  documents  by  no  manner  of 
means  confine  themselves  to  heroics.  Master  Arthur 
Edwards  writes  from  the  town  of  Shamaki  in  Media  to  the 
“  Right  worshipfull  the  Governours,  Consuls,  Assistants  and 
generalitie  of  the  Companie  of  Russia  ”  on  the  subject  of 
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clothes,  with  much  business  shrewdness,  and  a  Pepys-like 
appreciation  of  his  own  person.1  He  says : 

Violets  in  graine  and  line  reds  be  most  worne,  but  other 
good  colours  will  away  when  they  shall  see  them.  I  wore  a 
garment  of  London  russet  being  much  esteemed.  You  shall 
do  well  to  send  such  sorts  as  be  lively  to  the  sight,  and  some 
blacks  for  women’s  garments,  with  some  Orenge  colours  and 
tawneis.  Here  is  much  broad  cloth  worne.  They  talk  much 
of  London  clothes,  and  they  that  know  the  wearing,  are 
desirous  of  them  before  the  cloth  of  the  womens  making,  for 
they  find  it  nothing  durable.  For  when  it  cometh  to  weare 
on  the  threed,  it  renteth  like  paper. 

The  women  of  Media  fared  badly  in  colours  in  those  days. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  favoured 
with  the  “  orenge  and  tawneis  ”  or  confined  to  the  sober 
blacks.  Master  Arthur  Edwards  drops  his  strict  business 
tone  at  the  close  of  his  letter  and  reveals  the  loneliness  of  the 
Englishman  in  sixteenth  century  Persia.  He  commends 
Master  Anthonie  Jenkinson  (on  whose  documents  Hakluyt 
draws  largely)  to  his  honourable  company  and  then  proceeds  : 

To  this  day  I  never  heard  from  any  of  our  merchants. 
God  graunt  me  in  health  to  see  your  worships,  for  I  have  had 
a  carefull  travell,  with  many  a  sorrowful  day  and  unquiet 
sleepes.  Neither  had  I  the  company  of  one  English  person, 
to  whom  sometimes  I  might  have  eased  my  pensive  heart, 
as  God  well  knoweth  who  hath  delivered  me  from  mine 
enemies.  Thus  Almighty  God  graunt  you  in  health  and 
wealth  long  to  live. 

Lie  is  his  company’s  humble  servant  at  commandment 
during  life. 

To  read  Hakluyt  is  like  making  a  journey  by  means  of 
bye-paths  and  side  tracks  with  occasional  runs  along  the 
main  road.  Travelling  by  rail  would  make  of  it  an  entirely 
different  journey,  and  summary  treatment  of  Hakluyt  is  vain. 
In  this  first  volume  document  after  document  springs  up 
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which  craves  for  notice.  Mere  notes  of  journeys  made 
suddenly  become  alive,  and  light  the  imagination  like  poems. 
Indeed,  to  attempt  to  tear  from  its  context  any  paragraph 
of  Anthonie  Jenkinson’s  summary  of  his  travels,1  would  be 
almost  as  bad  as  breaking  an  ode.  It  is  like  a  psalm  of 
Renaissance  travel ;  and  the  movement  which  begins 
“  And  so  being  weary  and  growing  old  ”  has  that  change 
into  the  minor  familiar  to  us  in  the  chanting  of  the  psalms. 

A  curious  detached  section  of  the  first  volume  is  : 

A  briefe  commentarie  of  Island  :2  wherein  the  errors  of 
such  as  have  written  concerning  this  Island,  are  detected  and 
the  slanders,  and  reproches  of  certaine  strangers,  which  they 
have  used  over-boldly  against  the  people  of  Island  are  confuted. 

It  is  written  by  Arngrimus  Jonas  of  Island.  The  whole  is 
good,  but  especially  “  the  Mariners  fables  more  triflng  than 
old  wives’  tales  ”  which  Jonas,  being  eager  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  is  vehement  to  denounce.  He  was  naturally 
indignant  that  Heckla  should  be  deemed  the  prison  of 
unclean  souls,  not  wishing  his  land  to  be  thought  more  full 
of  devils  than  another.  But  on  us,  who  are  more  indifferent 
to  the  reputation  of  Iceland,  the  mistakes  of  former  writers 
do  not  jar.  When  Munster  and  Frisius  say  that  : 

There  be  in  this  Hand  mountaines  lift  up  to  the  skies,  whose 
tops  being  white  with  perpetuall  snowe,  their  roots  boile 
with  everlasting  fire, 

we  only  think  of  the  contrast  with  Kubla’s  sunny  pleasure^ 
dome  and  caves  of  ice  ”  and  not  of  what  Jonas  calls  the 
manifest  error  of  the  statement.3 

But  the  whole  of  this  long  passage  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  digression  from  the  main  theme  of  Hakluyt’s  first  volume, 
although  Iceland  is  at  least  in  the  North,  and  we  cannot 
wish  he  had  omitted  it.  Still  further  removed  from 
the  principal  object  of  the  first  book  is  the  “  double 

1.  Id.,  iii,  195. 

2.  Iceland. 
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epiphonema  ”  with  which  it  concludes.  This  was  introduced 
as  a  natural  concession  to  the  desire  of  the  Elizabethans  to 
read  of  such  famous  contemporary  happenings  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  and  the  descent  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  upon 
Cadiz  ;  but  these  records  may  now  be  more  fitly  noticed 
in  conjunction  with  later  documents  bearing  on  the  same 
events.  They  tend  to  obscure  the  main  drama  of  the  first 
volume — the  magnificent  adventure  of  the  North-East 
Passage,  and  the  hazardous  quest  of  trade  under  the  direction 
of  the  Muscovite  Company. 

Ill 

The  main  line  of  development  in  Hakluyt’s  second  volume 
is  less  clear  than  in  the  first.  It  occupies  half  vol.  iv,  vols. 
v  and  vi,  and  some  pages  of  vol.  vii  in  the  Glasgow  edition, 
and  was  divided  by  Hakluyt  into  two  parts.  The  first  sets 
out  the  voyages  to  the  South  and  South-East  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  second  sets  out  the  voyages 
beyond  the  Straits.  In  the  matter  of  trade  the  first  part 
repeats  the  drama  of  the  earlier  book,  save  that  the  sphere 
of  enterprise  is  changed,  the  Levant  Company  takes  the  place 
of  the  Muscovite,  and  the  atmosphere  is  less  heroic.  The 
second  part  gets  well  into  the  story  of  the  great  duel 
between  England  and  Spain. 

Over  the  first  part  it  is  impossible  to  linger  here.  It 
contains  much  interesting  matter,  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  concerned  with  trade,  embassies,  land  journeys,  and 
the  letters  of  potentates  and  princes  than  with  the  sea. 
It  has  something  of  the  oriental  luxury  and  profusion  which 
mark  the  works  of  Marlowe,  and  no  part  of  Hakluyt’s 
collection  leads  back  the  imagination  so  irresistibly  to  the 
plays  and  poems  of  the  period.  It  gives  hint  of  the  “  wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,”  and  of  argosies  like  those  which 
brought  silk,  pearls,  and  gold  to  the  Jew  of  Malta  and  the 
Christian  merchant  of  Venice.  Marlowe,  with  his  power 
to  rein  in  magnificence,  seems  to  hold  captive  all  the 
splendour  running  loose  in  these  documents  of  Hakluyt. 
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Tamburlaine  the  Great  is  not  more  prodigal  of  grand 
words  than  the  Great  Turke,  the  “  Musumanlike  Emperour 
Zuldan  Murad  Can  ”  when  he  writes  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
from  his  “  most  magnificent  Porch  replenished  with  justice.” 
He  is 

the  onely  Monarch  of  this  age,  able  to  give  scepters  to 
the  potentates  of  the  whole  world,  the  shadow  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  grace,  the  distributor  of  many  kingdoms,  provinces, 
townes  and  cities,  Prince,  and  most  sacred  emperour  of  Mecca, 
that  is  to  say  of  God’s  house.  .  .  } 

It  might  be  Tamburlaine  speaking.  Elizabeth  becomes  in 
the  words  of  the  Grand  Turk  a  “  cloud  of  most  pleasant 
raine,  and  sweetest  fountaine  of  nobleness  and  vertue,  ladie 
and  heire  of  the  perpetuall  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
noble  realm  of  England.”1 2  The  Great  Turk’s  lady  empress 
writes  to  Elizabeth  : 

I  send  your  Majesty  so  honourable  and  sweet  a  salutation 
of  peace,  that  al  the  flocke  of  Nightingales  with  their  sweet 
melody  cannot  attaine  to  ye  like,  much  lesse  this  simple 
letter  of  mine.  The  singular  love  which  we  have  conceived 
one  toward  the  other  is  like  to  a  garden  of  pleasant  birds.3 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Elizabeth’s  poets  were  sore  put  to  it 
for  adulatory  addresses  when  their  queen  was  accustomed  to 
such  correspondence  from  the  emperor  and  the  wife  of  an 
emperor  of  “  the  seven  climats  and  of  the  foure  parts  of  the 
world.” 

With  all  this  high-flown  talk  homely  matters  are  mingled 
in  Hakluyt’s  usual  way.  Hard  upon  “  A  letter  of  the 
Queenes  Majestie  to  Alii  Bassa  the  Turkes  high  Admirall  ” 
comes  “  A  remembrance  for  dyeing  ” — a  treatise  having  in 
view  not  death  but  the  colouring  of  raiment,  and  the  vent 
of  such  English  commodities  as  kersies,  knitted  socks,  and 
“  bonettos  ” — a  cap  made  for  Barbary.  The  names  of  the 

1.  Hakluyt,  v.  183. 

2.  Id.,  v.  169. 
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English  factors,  merchants,  and  travellers  are  of  the  plainest. 
Richard  Wrag  writes  a  letter  of  great  interest  to  his  very 
loving  Uncle,  at  Sand  in  Devonshire.  John  Doricot, 
Richard  Doderidge,  Nicholas  Spicer,  and  others  are  men¬ 
tioned  like  a  refrain  in  Elizabeth’s  patent  to  certain 
“  marchants  of  Exeter.”  They  have  the  persistence  of 
Will  Brewer,  Jan  Stewer  and  their  company.  But  the 
best  things  of  all  in  this  first  part  of  the  second  book  is  to 
come  casually  upon  mention  of  the  Tiger,1  a  ship  that  had 
actually  been  to  Aleppo.  John  Newberie’s  letter  to  Master 
Poore  written  from  Aleppo  was  sent  to  England  by  George 
Gill,  the  purser  of  the  Tiger  ;  and  Master  Fitch  says  too  : 

In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1583  I,  Ralph  Fitch  of  London, 
marchant,  being  desirous  to  see  the  countreys  of  the  East 
India,  in  the  company  of  M.  John  Newberie,  marchant  (which 
had  bene  to  Ormus  once  before)  of  William  Leedes  Jeweller 
and  James  Story  Painter.  .  .  .  did  ship  myself  in  a  ship  of 
London  called  the  Tyger,  wherein  we  went  for  Tripolis  in 
Syrie  :  and  from  thence  we  tooke  the  way  for  Aleppo.2 

The  Master  of  this  “  Tiger  ”  surely  gave  the  hint  for  the 
most  powerfully  suggested  of  sea  stories : — 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  : 

Weary  se’nights  nine  times  nine 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine. 

The  witch  in  her  sieve  without  a  sail  seems  to  dog  the  very 
name  of  the  Tiger.  To  meet  a  reference  to  the  ship  in  an 
annotated  edition  of  Macbeth  is  quite  different  from  casually 
finding  her  afloat  and  in  Aleppo  in  the  pages  of  Hakluyt.  In 
the  first  case  we  merely  notice  a  recorded  fact  ;  in  the 
second  we  have  a  sensation. 

1.  There  are  three  other  ‘  Tigers  ’  in  Hakluyt,  but  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo. 

Hakluyt,  y.  465, 
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It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  the  first  part  of  the  second 
book  without  mention  of  the  cloud  over  the  sea,  “  called  in 
Italian  Cion  ”  which  Master  John  Locke  saw  off  Joppa  : 

The  same  day  in  the  afternoone  we  sawe  in  the  element, 
a  cloud  with  a  long  tayle,  like  unto  the  tayle  of  a  serpent, 
which  cloud  is  called  in  Italian  Cion,  the  tayle  of  this  cloud 
did  hang  as  it  were  into  the  sea  :  and  we  did  see  the  water 
under  the  sayde  cloude  ascend,  as  it  were  like  a  smoke  or 
myste  the  which  this  Cion  drew  up  to  it.  The  Marriners 
reported  to  us  that  it  had  this  propertie,  that  if  it  should 
happen  to  have  lighted  on  any  part  of  the  shippe,  that  it 
would  rent  andwreth  sayles,  mast,  shroudes  and  shippe  and  all 
in  manner  like  a  wyth  :  on  the  land,  trees,  houses,  or  what¬ 
soever  else  it  lighteth  on,  it  would  rent  and  wreth.  These 
marriners  did  use  a  certaine  conjuration  to  breake  the  sayd 
tayle,  or  cut  it  in  two,  which  as  they  say  doth  prevaile.  They 
did  take  a  blacke  halted  knife,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  same 
did  crosse  the  said  taile  as  if  they  would  cut  it  in  twain,  saying 
these  words,  Hold  thou  Cion,  eat  this,  and  then  they  stucke 
the  knife  on  the  ship  side  with  the  edge  towards  the  said  cloude, 
and  I  saw  it  therewith  vanish  in  lesse  than  one  quarter  of 
an  houre.  But  whether  it  was  then  consumed,  or  whether 
by  vertue  of  the  Inchantment  it  did  vanish  I  knowe  not, 
but  it  was  gone.  Hereof  let  them  judge  that  know  more  than 
I.  This  afternoone  we  had  no  winde,  but  the  Sea  very  stormy, 
insomuch  that  neither  cheste,  pot,  nor  anything  else  could 
stand  in  the  shippe,  and  wee  were  driven  to  keepe  our  meate 
in  one  hand,  and  the  pot  in  the  other,  and  so  sit  downe  upon 
the  hatches  to  eate,  for  stand  wre  could  not,  for  that  the 
Seas  in  the  very  port  at  an  anker  went  so  high  as  if  wee  had 
bene  in  the  bay  of  Portugall  with  stormy  weather.1 

Other  interesting  pieces  of  sea  writing  occur  at  intervals. 
There  are  fights  with  other  ships,  with  wild  storms,  and  with 
“  darke  drowsie  fogs.”  But  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the 
second  part  of  the  book,  which  contains  some  of  the  best 
writing  in  the  whole  of  Hakluyt.  The  words  seem  to  ring 
from  the  page.  There  is  a  particular  thrill  in  hearing  of 
the  men  who  went  out  in  tall  ships  from  Plymouth  Sound 

i.  Id.,  v,  90. 
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to  meet  the  great  carracks  of  Spain — a  thrill  which  was 
caught  by  Kingsley  in  his  “  Westward  Ho !  ”  The 
confidence  and  boldness  of  the  English  sailors  of  this  time 
is  startling.  Even  in  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  their  daring  in 
the  face  of  odds  is  not  felt  as  it  is  in  Hakluyt,  because  of  the 
great  weight  of  Hakluyt’s  accumulated  evidence,  and 
because  Hakluyt  adds  no  comment.  Kingsley’s  personal 
bias  against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  made  so  obvious 
that  it  sets  us  on  our  guard,  and  prevents  the  full  emotional 
effect  of  the  story  by  rousing  intellectual  protest  against  the 
use  to  which  the  author  is  putting  it.  In  few  books  is 
a  reader  so  conscious  of  a  desire  to  take  away  a  story  from 
its  author  and  let  it  run  free  without  him.  Work  so 
splendid — there  are  chapters  in  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  hard  to 
beat — should  never  have  been  belittled  by  what  too  often 
looks  like  petty  and  wilful  injustice. 


Linschoten,  a  Hollander,  explains  the  moral  effect  on 
the  Spaniards  of  England’s  victories  at  sea.  The  Spaniards, 
he  says,  were  possessed  with  fear 


because  fortune  or  rather  God  was  wholly  against  them, 
which  is  sufficient  cause  to  make  the  Spaniards  out  of  heart, 
and  to  the  contrary  to  give  the  Englishmen  more  courage, 
and  to  make  them  bolder  for  that  they  are  victorious,  stout 
and  valiant  :  and  seeing  all  their  enterprises  do  take  so  good 
effect,  that  thereby  they  are  become  lords  and  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  need  care  for  no  man. 

The  Spaniards  feared,  not  Englishmen,  but  the  supernatural 
power  with  which  they  seemed  endowed  ;  and  with  which, 
in  effect,  they  were  endowed.  It  is  evident  in  all  the 
writings  of  that  period  that  English  sailors  relied,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  on  a  force  external  to  themselves,  which 
made  them  invincible,  by  making  them  strong  in  their  own 
imaginations.  When  Richard  Grenville  died  there  was 
a  great  storm  at  sea,  so  terrible  that  living  fishes  were  flung 
into  the  ships ;  and  the  Spaniards  said  Grenville  was  raising 
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up  all  the  Devils  of  Hell  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to 
avenge  his  death.1  There  is  something  supernatural  in 
abundant  energy,  something  outside  a  person’s  self. 
Grenville  was,  in  a  sense,  “  possessed,”  and  the  Spaniards 
knew  it  and  were  afraid  even  when  the  man  was  dead. 

The  story  of  the  last  fight  of  the  Revenge,  written  by 
Raleigh,  dominates  the  second  book  of  Hakluyt.  It  is 
headed  : 

A  report  of  the  trueth  of  the  fight  about  the  Isles  of  Azores, 
the  last  of  August,  1591,  betwixt  the  Revenge,  one  of  her 
Majesties  shippes,  and  an  Armada  of  the  king  of  Spaine  ; 
Penned  by  the  honourable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.2 

The  story  has  kindled  the  imagination  of  poets.  In  essence 
it  is  the  tale  of  an  action  undertaken,  as  is  the  way  with 
heroic  story,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
common  sense.  Tennyson,  true  to  himself,  tries  to  make 
Grenville’s  action  intelligible  and  generously  humane  by 
emphasising  the  delay  caused  by  carrying  the  sick  men  from 
the  Island  to  the  ship.  Grenville  was  forced  to  fight 
because  he  would  not  desert  his  sick  men.  Raleigh  says 
that  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  the  last  that  weighed  anchor 
“  to  recover  the  men  that  were  upon  the  Island,  which 
otherwise  had  been  lost.”  But  he  makes  it  pretty  clear 
that  Sir  Richard  could  have  escaped  afterwards  had  he 
chosen  to  turn  his  back  on  the  Spaniards.  Precisely  in  this 
appears  Grenville’s  kinship  with  the  ancient  fighters,  and 
his  remoteness  from  Victorian  standards.  Tennyson  needed 
an  ethical  motive  for  the  daring  of  death.  Grenville  dared 
it  because  of  his  pride  of  strength,  or  what  Raleigh  calls  the 
“  greatnesse  of  his  minde  :  ” 

Sir  Richard  utterly  refused  to  turne  from  the  enemie, 
alleaging  that  hee  would  rather  choose  to  die,  then  to  dis¬ 
honour  himselfe,  his  countrey,  and  her  Majesties  shippe, 
perswading  his  companie  that  he  would  passe  through  the  two 
squadrons,  in  despight  of  them,  and  enforce  those  of  Sivil 
to  give  him  way. 

1.  Id.,  vii,  87. 

2.  Id.,  vii,  38. 
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Then  came  the  great  San  Philip  which,  being  in  the  wind  of 
the  Revenge,  and  coming  towards  him, 

becalmed  his  sailes  in  such  sort,  as  the  shippe  could 
neither  make  way,  nor  feele  the  helme  :  so  hugh  and  high 
carged  was  the  Spanish  ship,  being  of  a  thousand  and  five 
hundreth  tons. 

Raleigh  tells  of  the  grappling  of  the  Revenge  with  the  great 
Armadas ;  how  she  was  entangled  with  the  San  Philip,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  four  other  ships  that  boarded  her, 
two  on  her  larboard,  and  two  on  her  starboard  ;  and  how 
the  fight  continued  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  evening  ; 
and  how  the  Spanish  ships  were  torn  and  wounded  and 
utterly  “  misliked  their  entertainment  ;  ”  and  how  an 
English  ship,  a  “  victualler,”  the  George  Noble  of  London, 
fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Revenge,  and  asked  Sir  Richard 
for  commands,  and  was  told  to  save  himself  and  leave 
Sir  Richard  to  his  fortune.  He  tells  too  how,  before 
morning,  fifteen  several  Armadas  had  assailed  the  Revenge 
and  how  a  little  English  ship,  called  the  Pilgrim,  hovered 
round  to  see  the  result  of  the  fight,  but  was  “  hunted  like 
a  hare  among  ravenous  houndes,”  and  escaped.  But  Raleigh 
is  best  in  his  description  of  the  last  condition  of  Grenville’s 
ship  : 

All  the  powder  of  the  Revenge  to  the  last  barrell  was  now 
spent,  all  her  pikes  broken,  fortie  of  her  best  men  slaine, 
and  the  most  part  of  the  rest  hurt.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  she  had  but  one  hundreth  free  from  sicknes,  and  foure- 
score  and  ten  sicke,  laid  in  hold  upon  the  Ballast.  A  small 
troup  to  man  such  a  ship,  and  a  weake  garrison  to  resist  so 
mighty  an  army.  By  those  hundred  al  was  susteined,  the 
voleis,  boordings  and  entrings  of  fifteen  ships  of  warre,  besides 
those  which  beat  her  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spanish 
were  always  supplied  with  souldiers  brought  from  every 
squadron  :  all  maner  of  Armes  and  powder  at  will.  Unto 
ours  there  remained  no  comfort  at  all,  no  hope,  no  supply 
either  of  ships,  men  or  weapons  ;  the  Mastes  all  beaten  over 
boord,  all  her  tackle  cut  asunder,  her  upper  worke  altogether 
rased,  and  in  effect  evened  shee  was  with  the  water,  but  the 
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very  foundation  or  bottome  of  a  ship,  nothing  being  left 
over  head  either  for  flight  or  defense. 

The  Spanish  ships  were  “  cast  in  a  ring  ”  around  the 
Revenge.  She  was  not  able  to  move  one  way  or  another, 
“  but  as  she  was  moved  with  the  waves  and  billow  of  the 
sea  ”  when  Grenville,  wounded,  ordered  the  master  gunner 
to  blow  up  the  ship.  Raleigh  tells  how  the  gunner  readily 
agreed  to  this,  but  how  others  intervened  and  a  composition 
was  made,  and  Grenville  was  carried  on  board  a  Spanish 
ship  to  die.  When  asked  by  Alfonso  Bagan  concerning  this 
transference  Sir  Richard  answered  that  the  Spaniard 
“  might  doe  with  his  body  what  he  list,  for  hee  esteemed 
it  not.” 

English  writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  have  never  been 
content  with  Grenville  as  he  is.  They  have  always  tried  to 
make  him  into  somebody  else,  lending  him  consistency,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  loftiness  of  purpose  than  he  had.  The 
late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  relying  on  “  Linschoten’s  Large 
Testimony,”  which  Hakluyt  inserts  soon  after  the  fight  of  the 
Revenge,  remarks  on  Grenville’s  violence  and  inconsequence. 
Linschoten  says  that  Grenville  was  a  man  “  very  unquiet  in 
his  mind  and  greatly  affected  to  war.”  He  tells  the  story  of 
how  Grenville  would  “  carouse  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine, 
and  in  braverie  take  the  glasses  betweene  his  teeth  and  crash 
them  in  pieces  and  swalow  them  downe,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth  without  any  harme  at  all 
unto  him.”  Grenville  was  a  man  of  his  age  and  his  county, 
far  removed  from  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  had  the  energy  in  action  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
He  was,  as  has  often  been  said,  a  fire-eater,  but  he  was  of 
stout  courage,  showing  “  no  true  signe  of  heavines  in  the 
face  of  death  ’51 — a  soldier  rather  than  a  shipman,  but,  by 
his  last  fight,  a  noble  figure  of  remembrance  in  the  tradition 
of  the  sea. 

The  last  pages  of  Hakluyt’s  second  book  are  full  of  fighting 
and  sea  adventure.  The  fight  of  the  Revenge  is  not  an 
isolated  incident.  The  taking  of  the  “  Madre  De  Dios,”  the 
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firing  of  a  mighty  carrack  called  “  Las  Cinque  Llagas,” 
the  casting  away  of  the  “  Tobie,”  the  exploits  of  the 
“  Sawsie  Jack,”  all  call  for  mention.  There  is  no  better 
account  of  the  disappointments  caused  by  contrary  winds  in 
the  days  of  sailing  ships  than  in  the  return  voyage  of 
Cumberland.1  The  ship  was  running  merrily  before  the 
wind  with  all  the  sail  she  could  bear,  and  the  men  were 
imagining  what  a  Christmas  they  would  keep  in  England 
with  their  shares  of  the  prizes  they  had  taken  : 

But  so  it  befell,  that  we  kept  a  colde  Cristmas  with  the 
Bishop  and  his  clearkes  (rockes  that  lye  to  the  Westwards  from 
Sylly,  and  the  Westerne  parts  of  England  :)  For  soone  after 
the  wind  scanting  came  about  to  the  Eastwards  (the  worst  part 
of  the  heavens  for  us,  from  which  the  winde  could  blow)  in 
such  sort,  that  we  could  not  fetch  any  part  of  England.2 

The  crew  suffered  terribly  from  want  of  water,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  men  to  catch  all  the  rain  water  which  fell  on 
the  ship  are  told  realistically,  and  their  joy  in  their  poor 
findings  : 

The  second  day  of  December,  1589,  was  a  festivall  day  with 
us,  for  then  it  rained  a  good  pace,  and  wee  saved  some  pretie 
store  of  raine  water  (though  wee  were  well  wet  for  it,  and 
that  at  midnight)  and  filled  our  skins  full  besides  :  not¬ 
withstanding  it  were  muddie  and  bitter  with  washing  the 
shippe,  but  (with  some  sugar  which  we  had  to  sweeten  it 
withall)  it  went  merrily  downe,  yet  remembered  we  and 
wished  for  with  all  our  hearts,  many  a  Conduit,  pumpe, 
spring,  and  streame  of  cleare  sweete  running  water  in  England  : 
And  how  miserable  wee  had  accompted  some  poore  soules 
whom  we  had  seene  driven  for  thirst  to  drinke  thereof,  and 
how  happie  we  would  now  have  thought  ourselves  if  we 
might  have  had  our  fille  of  the  same  :  yet  should  we  have 
fared  the  better  with  this  our  poore  feasting,  if  we  might 
have  had  our  meate  and  drinke  (such  and  so  much  as  it  was) 

1.  The  voiage  of  the  right  honourable  George  Erie  of  Cumberland  to  the 
Azores,  etc.  Written  by  the  excellent  Mathematician  and  Enginier  master 
Edward  Wright — Hakluyt,  vii,  r. 

2.  Id.,  vii.  21. 
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stand  quietly  before  us  :  but  beside  all  the  former  extremities, 
wee  were  so  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  such  horrible  stormie 
and  tempestuous  weather,  that  every  man  had  best  holde 
fast  his  Canne,  cup,  and  dish  in  his  hands,  yea  and  himselfe 
too,  many  times,  by  the  ropes,  railes  or  sides  of  the  ship 
or  else  he  should  soone  finde  all  under  feete. 

The  “  excellent  mathematician  and  engineer  master  Edward 
Wright  ”  was  something  of  a  poet.  Throughout  he  shows 
how  the  imaginations  of  people  cold  and  hungry  run  to 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Old  English 
Wanderer  who,  on  the  cold  sea  with  the  skimming  sea-birds, 
thinks  he  is  placing  his  hand  on  his  lord’s  knee  in  the  warm 
mead-hall.  The  Old  English  Seafarer  speaks  of  the  hail¬ 
stones  as  coldest  of  grains.  The  thirty  Elizabethan  seamen 
sucked  them  and  found  them  “  the  sweetest  comfits  in  the 
world.”  Storm  added  to  the  distress  of  thirst.  Wright 
says  : 

Herewith  our  maine  saile  was  torne  from  the  yards  and 
blowne  overboord  quite  away  into  the  sea  without  recovery, 
and  our  other  sailes  so  rent  and  torne  (from  side  to  side  some 
of  them)  that  hardly  any  of  them  escaped  hole.  The  raging 
waves  and  foming  surges  of  the  sea  came  rowling  like 
mountaines  one  after  another,  and  overraked  the  waste  of  the 
shippe  like  a  mightie  river  running  over  it,  whereas  in  fair 
weather  it  was  neere  20  foote  above  the  water,  that  nowe 
wee  might  cry  out  with  the  princely  Prophet,  Psalme  107, 
vers.  26  :  “  They  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  descend  to  the 
deepe,  so  that  their  soule  melteth  away  for  trouble  :  they 
reele  too  and  fro  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  all 
their  cunning  is  gone.” 

The  whole  account  is  exceedingly  well-written — the  attempt 
to  double  Ram-head,  and  the  final  putting  back  into 
Falmouth  haven,  form  a  fitting  conclusion.  One  of  the 
ninety-one  Spanish  prizes  suffered  shipwreck  “  at  a  place 
upon  the  coast  of  Cornwal  which  the  Cornish  men  cal 
Als  Efferne,  that  is,  Hel-cliffe.” 

The  best  fighting  piece  in  this  part  of  Hakluyt,  besides 
the  fight  of  the  Revenge,  is  “  The  valiant  fight  performed  in 
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the  Straight  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Centurion  of  London, 
against  five  Spanish  Gallies,  in  the  moneth  of  April,  1591. 5,1 
It  has  a  touch  of  rhetoric.  When  we  read  that  the  Trumpet 
of  the  Centurion  “  sounded  foorth  the  deadly  points  of 
warre,”  we  feel  that  either  Master  John  Hawes,  Merchant, 
or  one  of  the  “  sundry  other  of  good  accompt  ”  present  at 
this  fight  had  assisted  with  pleasure  at  many  a  blank- 
verse  play. 

The  Centurion  was  becalmed  on  Easter  day  in  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  and  sundry  gallies  made  towards  her  “  in  very 
valiant  and  courageous  sort.”  They  grappled  with  the 
Centurion  : 

The  gallies  were  grapled  to  the  Centurion  in  this  maner, 
two  lay  on  one  side,  and  two  on  another,  and  the  Admirall 
lay  full  in  the  sterne,  which  galled  and  battered  the  Centurion 
so  sore,  that  her  maine  Mast  was  greatly  weakened,  her  sailes 
filled  with  many  holes,  and  Mizzen  and  sterne  made  almost 
unserviceable.  During  which  time  there  was  a  sore  and 
deadly  fight  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Trumpet  of  the 
Centurion  sounded  forth  the  deadly  points  of  warre,  and 
encouraged  them  to  fight  manfully  against  their  adversaries  : 
on  the  contrary  part,  there  was  no  warlike  Musicke  in  the 
Spanish  Gallies,  but  onely  their  whistles  of  silver,  which  they 
sounded  foorth  to  their  owne  contentment  :  in  which  fight 
many  a  Spaniard  was  turned  into  the  Sea  and  they  in  multi¬ 
tudes  came  crauling  and  hung  upon  the  side  of  the  shippe, 
intending  to  have  entred  into  the  same,  but  such  was  the 
courage  of  the  Englishmen,  that  so  fast  as  the  Spaniards 
did  come  to  enter,  they  gave  them  such  entertainment, 
that  some  of  them  were  glad  to  tumble  alive  into  the  Sea, 
being  remedilesse  for  ever  to  get  up  alive. 


There  is  a  hint  of  Salvation  Yeo,  even  of  Pistol,  in  all  this. 
Perhaps  a  professional  writer  of  the  time  got  the  story  from 
a  sailor  and  worked  it  up.  Some  parts  of  it  are  sober  and 
business  like  enough.  But  the  writer’s  fancy  was  taken  by 
such  things  as  the  silk  coats,  the  plumes  of  feathers,  and  the 
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silver  whistles  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  liked  to  pick  his  words 
and  make  a  brave  show. 

Hakluyt  does  not  end  his  second  book  with  any  note  of 
defiance.  He  closes  it  inconsequently  with  : 

The  letters  of  the  Queenes  most  excellent  Majestie  sent 
by  one  Laurence  Aldersey  unto  the  Emperour  of  Aethiopia, 

I597* 

Hakluyt  is  always  unexpected  in  his  choice.  A  reader  in 
turning  a  page  may  come  upon  a  list  of  names,  a  table  of 
monies,  a  vivid  narrative,  a  letter,  or  an  epitaph — never  on 
what  he  expects. 


IV 

The  third  volume,  which  occupies  half  vol.  vii,  and 
vols.  viii-xi  of  the  Glasgow  Edition,  is  longer  and 
more  difficult  to  envisage  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 
Here  are  the  voyages,  traffics,  and  discoveries  “  to  the 
Northwest,  West  and  Southwest  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  Letters,  Priveleges,  Discourses,  Observations  and  other 
necessary  things  concerning  the  same.”  Some  of  the  voyages 
are  prosperous  and  well-governed  ;  others  so  full  of  toil 
and  trouble  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  said  a  man  who  should 
describe  perfectly  an  expedition  like  his  own  third  trouble¬ 
some  voyage  would  need  to  be  “  a  painefull  man  with  his 
pen,  and  as  great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and 
deathes  of  the  Martyrs.”1  Hakluyt  includes  all  evidence — 
success  and  failure  ;  heroism,  patience,  generous  endeavour, 
treachery,  greed,  cruelty  and  godliness — and  leaves  the  reader 
to  frame  his  own  picture  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  contrasts  are  very  sharp.  The  main  stuff  of  the  book 
seems  made  of  two  twisting  threads — the  heroic  endeavour  • 
of  the  explorers,  and  the  unheroic  failure  of  the  planters. 
With  the  story  of  the  planters  we  are  not  here  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  probably  not  too  strong  to  say  that,  even  in  sea 

1.  Id.,  x.  74. 
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adventure,  failure  hangs  over  this  last  volume  ;  that  whereas 
in  the  first  and  second  volumes  the  general  effect  is  exhilara¬ 
tion,  the  third  brings  a  sense  of  discomfiture.  There  are 
famous  names — Frobisher,  Davies,  Best,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Raleigh — and  famous  voyages,  including  circum¬ 
navigations  of  the  whole  globe.  But  undoubtedly  the  two 
narratives  which  stand  out  most  vividly  are  the  last  voyage 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  the  last  voyage  of  Thomas 
Candish.  Both  are  tales  of  failure,  though  they  are  of 
differing  quality.  The  first  has  grandeur  ;  the  second  is 
a  tissue  of  treachery  and  wretchedness. 

The  story  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  voyage  to 
Newfoundland,  the  tragedy  of  which,  as  Master  Edward  Haie 
affirms,  was  “  knit  up  in  the  person  of  the  general,”  is 
inserted  by  Hakluyt  after  the  voyages  of  Frobisher — to 
whom  the  Queen  herself  waved  farewell — and  Davies  in 
quest  of  the  North-West  passage,  and  after  various  accounts 
of  the  North  and  of  Newfoundland.1 2  The  voyage  was 
unlucky  from  the  start.  The  bark  Raleigh,  the  vice-admiral, 
and  best  fitted  of  the  ships,  “  brake  consort  ”  and  returned 
to  England  soon  after  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  The  crew  of  the 
Swallow  were  turbulent  and  piratical.  Kingsley  was 
probably  near  the  truth  when  he  made  Amyas  Leigh1  say 
the  expedition  failed  because  Gilbert,  unlike  Drake,  did 
not  know  when  to  hang  a  man.  He  was  a  tragic  character, 
a  great  man  having  in  his  temperament  a  flaw  upon  which 
circumstance  could  fasten  to  work  his  overthrow.  At  the 
close  his  sensitiveness  to  opinion  caused  him  to  “  preferre 
the  wind  of  a  vaine  report  to  the  weight  of  his  owne 
life.” 

The  voyage  seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  determination 
and  direction,  its  leader  wavering  between  a  desire  to 
proceed  from  the  South  to  the  North,  and  a  conviction  that 


1.  Hakluyt  opens  the  volume  with  the  most  ancient  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  by  Madoc  the  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  in  the  year 
1170  (vii.  133).  Raleigh  said  Elizabeth  could  claim  queenship  over  the  West 
because  of  her  descent  from  this  prince. 

2.  “Westward  Ho!”  ch.  xiii.  Kingsley  makes  use  of  Haie’s  account 
throughout  this  chapter. 
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it  would  be  safer  and  wiser  to  proceed  from  North  to  South. 
The  latter  course  was  decided  upon  and,  although  the 
voyage  was  impeded  by  fog  and  mist  “  in  maner  palpable,” 
so  that  the  Swallow  and  the  Squirrel  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  fortune  was  friendly  to  them  in 
the  Bay  of  Conception,  where  the  Swallow  was  discovered 
with  “  all  her  men  altered  into  other  apparell,”  who  for 
joy  and  congratulation  of  the  meeting  “  spared  not  to  cast 
up  into  the  aire  and  overboord,  their  caps  and  hats  in  good 
plenty.”1  By  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John  they 
found  the  Squirrel  lying  at  anchor.  The  recovery  of  these 
ships,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  fishing  boats,  changed  for 
a  moment  the  auspices  of  the  expedition.  Gilbert  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Island  in  the  Queen’s  name,  a  rod 
and  a  turf  of  the  soil  being  delivered  to  him  after  the  custom 
of  England,  and  men  were  appointed  to  explore  the  land. 
But  there  followed  what  Haie  calls  “  misdemeanor  in  our 
companie  ”  and  “  plotting  of  mischiefe.”  Some  tried  to 
steal  away  the  shipping  by  night,  some  to  plunder  fishing 
boats,  others  to  slip  off  into  woods  and  obtain  secretly 
a  passage  home.2  Many  were  sick  and  many  were  dead. 
It  was  determined  to  take  ship  and  explore  towards  the 
South  and  South  West. 

The  general  embarked  in  the  frigate  (the  Squirrel)  which 
drew  less  water,  and  was  therefore  the  better  fitted  to 
explore  every  harbour  and  creek  ;  the  Swallow  was  left 
behind  for  transporting  the  sick ;  the  Delight  and  the 
Golden  blind  accompanied  the  Squirrel,  the  Delight  being 
especially  freighted  with  great  provision.  Exploration  was 
carried  on  successfully  until  disaster  overtook  the  Delight. 
There  were  predictions  of  shipwreck  : 

The  evening  was  fine  and  pleasant,  yet  not  without  token 
of  storme  to  ensue,  and  most  part  of  this  Wednesday 
night,  like  the  Swanne  that  singeth  before  her  death,  they  in 
the  Admiral,  or  Delight,  continued  in  sounding  of  Trumpets, 
with  Drummes,  and  Fifes  :  also  winding  the  Cornets,  Haught- 


1.  Hakluyt,  vix,  50. 

2.  Id.,  VII.  61. 
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boyes  r1  and  in  the  end  of  their  jolitie,  left  with  the  battell 
and  ringing  of  doleful  knels. 

There  were  other  omens,  but  Haie  writes  : 

I  omit  to  recite  frivolous  reportes  by  them  in  the  Frigat, 
of  strange  voyces,  the  same  night,  which  scarred  some  from 
the  helme. 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  Delight  was  wrecked.  Haie  says  : 

Thursday  the  29  of  August,  the  wind  rose,  and  blew 
vehemently  at  South  and  by  East,  bringing  withal  raine,  and 
thicke  mist,  so  that  we  could  not  see  a  cable  length  before  us. 
And  betimes  in  the  morning  we  were  altogether  runne  and 
folded  in  amongst  flats  and  sands,  amongst  which  we  found 
shoale  and  deepe  in  every  three  or  foure  shippes  length, 
after  wee  began  to  sound  :  but  first  we  were  upon  them 
unawares,  untill  master  Cox  looking  out,  discerned  (in  his 
judgment)  white  cliff es,  crying  (land)  withall,  though  we  could 
not  afterward  descrie  any  land,  it  being  very  likely  the  breaking 
of  the  sea  white,  which  seemed  to  be  white  cliffes,  through 
the  haze  and  thicke  weather. 

Immediately  tokens  were  given  unto  the  Delight,  to  cast 
about  to  seaward,  which,  being  the  greater  ship,  and  of 
burden  120  tunnes,  was  yet  foremost  upon  the  breach,  keeping 
so  ill  watch,  that  they  knew  not  the  danger  before  they  felt  the 
same,  too  late  to  recover  it  ;  for  presently  the  Admirall 
strooke  a  ground,  and  had  soone  after  her  sterne  and  hinder 
partes  beaten  in  pieces  :  whereupon  the  rest  (that  is  to  say 
the  Frigat  in  which  was  the  Generali  and  the  Golden  Flinde) 
cast  about  Eastsoutheast,  bearing  to  the  South,  even  for  our 
lives  into  the  windes  eye,  because  that  way  carried  us  to  the 
seaward.  Making  out  from  this  danger,  wee  sounded  one 
while  seven  fadome,  then  five  fadome,  then  foure  fadome  and 
lesse,  againe  deeper,  immediately  foure  fadome,  then  but  three 
fadome  the  sea  going  mightily  and  high.  At  last  we  recovered 
(God  be  thanked)  in  some  despaire,  to  sea  roome  enough.2 

It  must  have  been  a  breathless  moment  when  the  soundings 

1.  It  was  stated  (p.  47)  that  music,  morris  dancers,  hobby  horses  and  other 
“  maylike  conceits  ”  were  shipped  for  the  solace  of  the  sailors  and  the  delight 
of  savage  people. 

2.  Id.,  vii,  65. 
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were  being  taken.  As  we  read  the  story  the  words  seven, 
five,  four,  come  with  a  curious  thrill ;  the  excitement  and 
fear  are  preserved  for  us  who  are  in  safety — “  then  but 
three  fadome,  the  sea  going  mightily  and  high.” 

The  loss  of  the  Delight  was,  as  Haie  says,  a  heavy  and 
grievous  event.  Not  only  were  all  the  men  drowned 
except  twelve,  who  endured  for  six  days  and  nights  without 
sustenance  in  a  boat  no  bigger  than  a  Thames  barge,  but  the 
Delight  had  been  most  heavily  freighted  with  provision. 
The  weather  continued  thick  and  blustering  and  the  men 
grew  out  of  heart : 

Those  in  the  Frigat  were  already  pinched  with  spare 
allowance,  and  want  of  clothes  chiefly  :  Whereupon  they 
besought  the  Generali  to  returne  for  England,  before  they  all 
perished.  And  to  them  of  the  Golden  Hinde  they  made 
signes  of  their  distresse,  pointing  to  their  mouthes  and  to  their 
clothes  thin  and  ragged. 

Gilbert  at  this  time  behaved  like  a  man  buoyed  by  a  secret 
hope.  He  seems  to  have  discovered,  or  thought  that 
he  had  discovered,  something  of  infinite  promise  in 
Newfoundland,  and  his  dreams  were  hovering  over  his  next 
expedition.  He  affirmed  that  this  voyage  “  had  wonne 
his  heart  from  the  South  and  that  he  was  now  become 
a  Northerne  man  altogether.”  He  seemed  content  to 
make  a  truce  with  the  sea.  But  the  sea  would  have  no 
truce,  and  Gilbert,  by  his  own  act,  hastened  hostilities. 
He  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
abandon  the  heavily-encumbered  frigate  : 

“  I  will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  homewards, 
with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  stormes  and  perils.”1 

The  end  came  when  they  were  about  300  leagues  on  the 
homeward  way  and  Haie  writes  of  it  in  words  that  can 
never  become  outworn,  however  often  they  are  used  in 
quotation  : 

By  that  time  we  had  brought  the  Islands  of  Azores  South 
of  us,  yet  wee  then  keeping  much  to  the  North,  until  we  had 

i.  Id.,  viii,  73. 
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got  into  the  height  and  elevation  of  England  :  we  met  with 
very  foule  weather,  and  terrible  seas,  breaking  short  and  high 
Pyramid  wise.  The  reason  whereof  seemed  to  proceede 
either  of  hilly  grounds  high  and  low  within  the  sea,  (as  wre  see 
hilles  and  dales  upon  the  land)  upon  which  the  seas  doe  mount 
and  fall :  or  else  the  cause  proceedeth  of  diversitie  of  winds, 
shifting  often  in  sundry  points  :  al  which  having  power  to 
move  the  great  Ocean,  which  again  is  not  presently  setled, 
so  many  seas  do  encounter  together,  as  there  had  bene  diver¬ 
sitie  of  windes.  Howsoever  it  commeth  to  passe,  men  which 
all  their  life  time  had  occupied  the  Sea,  never  saw  more 
outrageous  Seas.  We  had  also  upon  our  maine  yard  an 
apparition  of  a  little  fire  by  night,  which  seamen  do  call 
Castor  and  Pollux.  But  we  had  onely  one  which  they  take 
an  evill  signe  of  more  tempest  :  the  same  is  usuall  in  stormes. 
Monday  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Frigat 
was  neere  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  at  that  time 
recovered  :  and  giving  foorth  signes  of  joy,  the  General 
sitting  abaft  with  a  booke  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in 
the  Hind  (so  oft  as  we  did  approach  within  hearing).  We  are 
as  neere  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.  Reiterating  the  same 
speech,  well  beseeming  a  souldier,  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
I  can  testifie  he  was. 

The  same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clocke, 
or  not  so  long  after,  the  Frigat  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  Golden 
Hinde,  and  suddenly  her  lights  were  out,  whereof  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  we  lost  the  sight,  and  withal  our  watch  cryed, 
the  General  was  cast  away,  which  was  too  true.  For  in  that 
moment  the  Frigate  was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the 
Sea.1 

There  are  many  fine  stories  in  Hakluyt,  but  none  that  can 
better  stand  the  test  of  reading  and  re-reading  than  this. 
In  Gilbert’s  mind  is  a  quality  virtuous  and  heroical  which 
appeals  to  what  is  best  in  others  and  keeps  his  own  memory 
sweet. 

i.  Compare  with  this  the  fate  which  overtook  Ulysses  just  at  the  moment 
when,  after  an  arduous  passage,  there  appeared  to  the  mariners  “a  mountain 
dim  with  distance  ”  :  “  We  joyed,  and  soon  our  joy  was  turned  to  grief ;  for 
a  tempest  rose  from  the  new  land,  and  struck  the  forepart  of  our  ship.  Three 
times  it  made  her  whirl  round  with  all  the  waters ;  at  the  fourth,  made  the 
poop  rise  up  and  the  prow  go  down,  as  pleased  Another,  till  the  sea  closed  over 
us.” — “Inferno,”  xxvi,  136,  tr.  Carlyle,  p.  318.. 
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How  strong  is  the  saving  grace  of  this  quality  can  best  be 
felt  when  Gilbert’s  failure  is  compared  with  the  failure 
recorded  in  the  last  voyage  of  Thomas  Candish,1  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  a  reader  downcast.  A  story  of  extreme 
physical  hardship,  coupled  with  suspicion,  treacherous 
imaginings  and  betrayal,  leaves  the  mind  no  room  to  stretch 
itself.  Every  passage  is  choked  except  that  along  which 
imagination  must  travel  in  bondage  to  the  horrible 
actualities  of  the  voyage.  Realism  could  go  no  further  than 
in  some  of  these  incidents.  We  read  with  a  kind  of  reluct¬ 
ance,  and  yet  in  few  voyages  is  the  writing  more  workmanlike, 
or  more  calculated  to  bring  home  to  us  the  “  cursed  famine 
and  miserable  cold.”  Short  phrases  stand  out — “  Being 
thus  in  the  very  pinch  of  death  ”  .  .  .  “  A  mighty  fret  of 
weather  ”...  a  man  “  expert  in  the  set  of  wicked  tides  ” 
.  .  .  “  we  spoomed  before  the  sea  ”  .  .  .  “  this  our  lingering 
abode  ”  .  .  .  “  Our  sailes  had  not  bene  halfe  an  houre 
aboord,  but  the  foot-rope  of  our  foresaile  brake,  so  that 
nothing  held  but  the  oylet  holes.”  There  is  nothing  and 
no  one  to  trust  in  the  story — men  and  captains,  sea,  ships, 
coasts  are  alike  treacherous,  until  we  are  bewildered  in 
a  maze  of  misunderstandings.  There  is  no  rest,  no  means  of 
anchoring  any  affectionate  interest  as  we  read.  There  is 
no  particular  person  to  be  anxious  for  and  we  look  for  this 
in  a  story. 

But  then  Hakluyt’s  book  was  never  meant  to  be  a  collection 
of  stories.  It  was  a  collection  of  documents,  and  it  is  our 
mere  good  luck  that  many  of  the  documents  happen  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  stories  of  absorbing  interest.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  this.  Hakluyt  exhorted  his  reader  to  take 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  his  work,  but  he  himself  would 
probably  have  emphasised  the  profit.  The  voyages  were 
published  partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  information  to  other 
voyagers,  although  Commander  C.  N.  Robinson  has  pointed 
out  in  his  chapter  “  The  Literature  of  the  Sea  ”  in  Vol.  iv 
of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  how 
commercial  jealousy  frequently  discouraged  the  publication 
of  the  records  of  voyages.  Companies  in  possession  of 
j,  Hakluyt,  xi.  397. 
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lucrative  secrets  strove  to  keep  them.  Still  sea  captains 
must  have  sought  eagerly  for  information  from  their 
predecessors  in  strange  seas.  Letters  intercepted  on  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ships  were  read  eagerly  for  hints.  Hakluyt 
publishes  many  such.  Experienced  masters  laid  down 
“  ruttiers  ”  for  various  lands  in  the  West.  Those  who  had 
come  near  disaster  amid  shoals  and  shallows  marked  out 
the  dangers  for  avoidance.  The  seas  were  being  charted, 
and  the  winds  too  quartered  “  ’i  the  shipman’s  card.” 

Many  of  the  “  ruttiers  ”  are  excellent  reading  because  of 
a  certain  unpretentious  rightness  in  the  way  words  are 
used  for  a  practical  end.  Every  headland  has  to  be  made 
recognisable  from  the  sea  with  no  words  wasted.  So  the 
essential  is  seized  on  and  we  have  passages  as  : 

Cape  Cantin  is  a  lowe  Cape  and  small  to  the  sea-ward> 
and  maketh  a  snowt  like  the  nose  of  a  galley  and  hath  upon  the 
top  of  the  poynt  a  Heath  or  shrubby  place.1 

To  know  the  harbour  of  Havana,  you  shall  see  before  you 
come  at  it  one  little  rocke  of  stone  not  very  hie,  and  smooth 
toward  the  sea  :  upon  the  rocke  standeth  a  little  white  tower, 
therein  they  keepe  watch.  And  then  if  you  have  the  winde 
large,  you  shall  see  the  harbour  open,  and  then  you  may  beare 
in  with  it.  .  .  .2 

And  from  thence  stir  away  West,  and  you  shall  see  an 
high  mountaine,  and  on  the  top  thereof  a  cloudie  homock  like 
the  top  of  a  hat.  .  .  .3 

And  take  this  for  a  warning  ....  long  bankes  of  white 
sand  which  shew  much  like  linnen  cloth  when  it  is  whiting.4 

Often  it  is  as  though  we  were  reading  the  Bible  with  the 
proper  names  changed  : 

And  looke  that  you  bring  not  yourselfe  too  neere  the  hill 
of  Hama  by  night.  For  you  must  take  heede  of  Caio  Romano 
to  keepe  off  it  untill  morning.5 

It  is  difficult  to  take  leave  of  Hakluyt’s  third  volume. 
A  hundred  voyages  call  for  comment ;  it  seems  churlish  to 

l.  “  A  Ruttier  for  the  West  Indies.”  Hakluyt,  x.  306.  2.  Id.,  x.  303. 

3.  Id.,  x.  328.  4.  Id.,  xi.  76.  5.  Id.,  x.  305. 
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refuse  a  story  which  opens  so  beguilingly  as  44  There  was  a 
certaine  English  man  named  Francis  Drake  who  .  .  A” 
or  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  voyages  of  Hawkins,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  golden  city  of  Manoa  which  moved  Raleigh, 
whom  Spenser  called  the  44  Shepeard  of  the  Ocean,”2  to 
eloquence.  The  very  randomness  of  the  book  is  part  of  its 
charm.  One  may  read  the  word  used  in  Meta  Incognita 
for  a  tooth  on  one  page  ;  of  the  precious  sweetness  and 
virtue  of  4  uppowoc  ’  or  tobacco  on  another3  ;  of  a  “  frisking 
gale  at  Westnorthwest  ”4  on  a  third.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  of  all  is  the  absence  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
greatest  voyagers,  and  in  Hakluyt  who  attended  them ; 
and  the  conviction  they  convey  that  they  meant  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  were  doing  it. 

The  loss  at  sea  of  many  famous  Englishmen  is  recorded. 
Drake  and  Hawkins  died  of  sickness  in  a  single  disastrous 
voyage.  Such  sickness  took  heavy  toll  of  the  ship’s 
companies.  They  worked  for  the  most  part  under  miserable 
conditions ;  mutiny  and  murder  were  frequent,  and  many 
expeditions  failed  through  what  one  mariner  termed  44  mere 
dissolute  negligence.” 

Hakluyt’s  voyages  as  a  whole  show  in  a  special  way  the 
toil  which  has  been  expended  on  the  sea.  The  sea  has 
been  called  44  unploughed,”  44  unharvested,”  44  unvintaged.” 
The  Navigations  show  the  hope,  the  courage,  and  the  labour 
exceeding  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  bestowed  upon 
it.  They  show  the  struggle  between  a  moral  and  a  natural 
force  when  the  natural  force  has  all  the  odds — man  pitted 
against  the  44  girdler  of  the  earth,”  the  44  earth-shaker.”  The 
Elizabethan  sailor  made  shift  in  Raleigh’s  phrase5  to  hold 
fast  his  soul  in  his  teeth  and  undure  ;  the  attitude  towards 
death  was  voiced  by  Captain  Lister  who,  with  Robert 

1.  “  The  first  voyage  attempted  and  set  forth  by  the  expert  and  valiant 
captaine  M.  Francis  Drake,”  x.  75. 

2.  “  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again.” 

3.  Hakluyt,  viii.  363. 

4.  Id.,  vii.  421. 

5.  Id.,  x.  339.  “  ...  if  I  could  conceive  what  farther  meanes  I  might 

yet  use  but  even  to  appease  so  powreful  displeasure,  I  would  not  doubt  but  for 
one  yeere  more  to  hold  fast  my  soule  in  my  teeth,  till  it  were  performed.” 
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Withrington,  conducted  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1586.  He  said, 

My  accompt  is  this,  that  he  that  dieth  for  this  yeere  is 
excused  for  the  next,  and  I  rather  choose  death  then  to 
returne  in  disgrace  with  my  Lord.1 

And  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert — 

He  is  not  worthy  to  live  at  all,  that  for  feare,  or  danger 
of  death,  shunneth  his  countries  service,  and  his  owne  honour, 
seeing  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  vertue  immortall.2 

There  have  been  countless  other  books  of  voyages — books 
like  Richard  Eden’s  Translation  of  Peter  Martyr’s  Decades,3 
the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  about  the  time  when 
Hakluyt  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  later  books  like  the  voyages  of 
North  West  Fox,4  a  man  so  whimsical  in  all  his  ways  and 
words  that  he  could  christen  a  promontory  “  Brigges  his 
Mathematickes.”5  There  are  Purchas’s  numerous  volumes, 
the  texts  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  innumerable 
other  records  of  sailors  and  explorers.  But  no  other  book 
of  the  kind  has  quite  the  same  place  as  Hakluyt  in  English 
literature,  nor  the  same  strong  hold,  by  hear-say,  on  the 
English  mind.  Hakluyt  has  been  neglected,  and  yet  has 
become  a  legend.  He  has  become  so  firmly  associated  even 
in  popular  imagination  with  the  sixteenth  century  voyages 
that  his  mere  name  and  title  wake  associations  and  ring  in 
the  ear  like  a  ballad. 

A  reading  of  the  volumes  dispels  some  illusions.  Much 
of  the  matter  deals  with  routine  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
far  from  heroic ;  the  imagination  is  staggered  by  an 
unwieldy  amount  of  stuff  to  work  on.  And  yet,  when  all 
has  been  urged  against  them,  these  volumes  remain  the 
finest  treasury  of  adventure  and  affairs,  and  the  best  record 
of  the  “  tradefull  merchants  ”6  of  England. 

1.  Id.,  xi,  213. 

2.  “  Discourse  to  prove  a  passage  by  the  Northwest  to  Cathaia  and  the 
East  Indies,”  Hakluyt,  vn.  190. 

3.  The  First  Three  English  Books  on  America  (?I5U-I555)  Being  chiefly 
translations  Compilations,  etc.,  by  Richard  Eden,  ed.  Arber,  1885. 

4.  “  North  West  Fox,”  ed.  Christy,  Hakluyt  Society,  1894. 

5.  “  North  West  Fox,”  n.  329. 

6.  Spenser,  “  Amoretti,”  No.  xv. 
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Miscellaneous  Prose 

I 

Hakluyt’s  compilation  has  been  given  a  chapter  to  itself  as 
being  a  library  of  sea  writings  rather  than  a  book.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  other  prose  of  the  period  (the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  early  seventeenth)  it  is  significant 
that  we  begin  and  end  with  descriptions  of  imaginary 
islands.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  “  Utopia  ”  was  written  in 
Latin  and  was  first  printed  in  1516;  Ralph  Robinson’s1 
English  translation  did  not  appear  until  1553.  Bacon’s 
“  New  Atlantis  ”  was  published  three  years  after  his  death 
in  1629. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  in 
(i  Utopia  ”  Hythloday’s  appearance  as  a  seaman,  and  the  stress 
which  More  lays  on  the  sea  as  a  means  of  defence  for  the 
Utopian  people.  More  writes  of  Hythloday  as 

a  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with  a  blacke  sonneburned 
face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a  cloke  cast  homly  about  his  shoulders, 
whome,  by  his  favoure  and  apparell  furth  with  I  judged  to  bee 
a  mariner. 

Geographically  Utopia  itself  is  described  in  the  opening 
of  the  second  book  as  an  island,  though  not  in  its  own 
right.  King  Utopus  of  happy  memory,  who  brought  the 
inhabitants  from  babarity  to  civil  gentleness,  also  converted 
the  country  from  a  peninsula  into  an  island  by  causing 

fifteen  myles  space  of  uplandyshe  grounde,  where  the 
sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cut  and  digged  up.  And  so  brought 
the  sea  rounde  aboute  the  lande. 

1.  “  Utopia,”  tr.  Ralph  Robinspn,  ed.  George  Sampson,  1910. 
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The  land  is  shaped  like  a  new  moon,  between  the  horns  of 
which  the  sea  lies  calm  and  disciplined.  The  description  of 
the  island  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  More’s 
confidence  in  the  sea  as  a  defence  and  as  a  medium  for 
commerce.  He  says : 

Betweene  these  two  corners  (the  horns  of  the  land  which 
he  has  likened  to  the  new  moon)  the  sea  runneth  in  dividyng 
them  a  sonder  by  the  distaunce  of  xi  miles  or  there  aboutes, 
and  there  surmountethe  unto  a  large  and  wyde  sea,  which  by 
reason  that  the  land  on  every  side  compassethe  it  about  and 
shiltreth  it  from  the  windes,  is  not  roughe,  nor  mounteth 
not  with  great  waves,  but  almost  floweth  quietlye,  not  muche 
unlike  a  greate  standinge  powle  :  and  maketh  welnieghe  all 
the  space  within  the  bellye  of  the  lande  in  maner  of  a  haven  : 
and  to  the  greate  commoditie  of  the  inhabitauntes  receaveth 
in  shyppes  towardes  everye  parte  of  the  lande.  The  fore- 
frontes  or  frontiers  of  the  ii  corners,  what  with  fords  and 
shelves,  and  what  with  rockes  be  verye  jeoperdous  and 
daungerous.  In  the  middle  distaunce  betwene  them  bothe 
standeth  up  above  the  water  a  greate  rocke,  which  therfore 
is  nothing  perillous  because  it  is  in  sight.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  rocke  is  a  faire  and  stronge  tower  builded,  which  they 
holde  with  a  garrison  of  men.  Other  rockes  there  be  lying 
hidde  under  the  water,  which  therefore  be  daungerous. 
The  channelles  be  knowen  onely  to  themselfes.  And  therefore 
it  seldome  chaunceth  that  anye  straunger  oneles  he  be 
guided  by  an  Utopian  can  come  in  to  this  haven.  In  so  muche 
that  they  themselfes  could  skaselye  (scarcely)  entre  without 
jeoperdie,  but  that  theire  way  is  directed  and  ruled  by  certaine 
lande  markes  standing  on  the  shore.  By  turninge,  translatinge, 
and  removinge  thies  markes  into  other  places  they  may  destroye 
theire  enemies  navies  be  they  never  so  many.  The  outside 
or  utter  circuite  of  the  land  is  also  ful  of  havens,  but  the 
landing  is  so  suerly  fenced,  what  by  nature,  and  what  by 
workemanshyp  of  mans  hand,  that  a  fewe  defenders  maye 
dryve  back  manye  armies. 

Bacon’s  “  New  Atlantis,”1  written  more  than  a  century 
later,  owes  little  or  nothing  to  More’s  book  ;  but  it  may 

i.  "New  Atlantis,”  ed.  A.  B.  Gough,  1915. 
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most  conveniently  be  noticed  here.  More  relied  on  rules 
and  regulations  to  make  men  happy  and  good ;  Bacon 
on  increase  of  knowledge.  Bacon’s  island  is  in  the  “  secret 
conclave  ”  of  a  vast  sea,  and  was  happily  reached  by  certain 
voyagers  who  were  sailing  from  Peru  for  China  and  Japan, 
by  the  South  Sea.  The  account  of  the  approach  to  the 
island  has  a  grave  and  stately  charm.  In  measured  prose, 
which  reminds  us  frequently  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible,  Bacon  tells  how  the  voyagers  were  at  first  favoured 
with  good  winds  from  the  East  “  soft  and  weake  ”  ;  how 
soon  there  arose  “  strong  and  great  windes  from  the  South, 
with  a  point  East,”  and  how  the  ship  was  carried  north 
and  victuals  failed.  The  narrator  says  : 

So  that  finding  our  selues,  in  the  Midst  of  the  greatest 
Wildernesse  of  Waters  in  the  World,  without  Victuall,  we 
gaue  our  Selues  for  lost  Men,  and  prepared  for  Death.  Yet 
we  did  lift  vp  our  Harts  and  Voices  to  God  aboue,  who  sheweth 
his  Wonders  in  the  Deepe  ;  Beseeching  him  of  his  Mercy 
that  as  in  the  Beginning  He  discouered  the  Face  of  the  Deepe, 
and  brought  forth  Dry-Land  ;  So  he  would  now  discouer, 
Land  to  us,  that  we  mought  not  perish. 

They  have  not,  however,  to  endure  long.  Bacon  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  voyage  in  a  couple  of  pages.  Thick 
clouds  put  the  mariners  in  hope  of  land  : 

And  in  the  Dawning  of  the  next  Day  we  might  plainly 
discerne  that  it  was  a  Land  ;  flatt  to  our  sight,  and  full  of 
Boscage  ;  which  made  it  shew  the  more  Darke. 

Bacon  enters  into  the  longing  of  the  seafarers  for  land  : 

And  we  thinking  euery  Minute  long,  till  we  were  on  Land, 
came  close  to  the  shore  and  offered  to  land. 

He  gets  weight  into  casual  phrases — “  desolate  strangers  ”  .  . 
“  When  we  were  as  buried  in  the  Deepe  ”  ;  but  his  aim 
is  not  to  write  a  description  of  a  voyage  ;  he  wishes  to 
“  embody  truth  in  a  tale.”  When  once  the  wanderers 
have  been  conducted  to  the  Strangers’  House  the  interest 
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begins  to  centre  round  the  College  of  the  Six  Days’  Works, 
which  is  the  “  very  eye  of  the  Kingdom.”  The  sea  becomes 
merely  an  isolating  field  over  which  the  merchants  of  light 
pass  every  year  in  their  search  for  truth.  The  only  sentence 
which  brings  the  sea  before  our  mind’s  eye  in  its  colour  and 
beauty  is  that  which  tells  how,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Family, 

the  Herald  and  the  Children  are  cloathed  with  Mantles 
of  Seawater  greene  Sattin  :  But  the  Herald’s  Mantle  is 
streamed  with  gold  ; 

and  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Masque. 
It  is  on  a  different  plane  from  Bacon’s  “  secret  conclave  ” 
in  the  mist  of  a  vast  sea.  That  secrecy  seems  to  have 
fascinated  him.  He  thinks  of  the  unexplored  tracts  of 
knowledge  as  an  ocean,  and  man’s  mind  is  the  ship  straining 
outward  from  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Bacon 
himself  is  Ulysses,  but  adventuring  with  his  mind  instead 
of  his  body.  His  liking  for,  and  his  correct  usage  of  the 
technical  language  of  seamanship,  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  comment. 


II 

The  references  to  the  sea  in  the  prose  literature  written 
between  the  appearance  of  More’s  “  Utopia  ”  in  1516  and 
the  publication  of  Bacon’s  “  New  Atlantis  ”  in  1629  are 
scattered  and  diverse.  It  is  impossible  to  notice  them  all. 
I  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  famous  description  of  a  ship 
being  got  under  way  in  “  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland  ”  ; 
to  note  the  use  made  of  the  sea  in  Elizabethan  fiction  and 
pamphlets  ;  to  consider  some  of  the  Armada  letters,  and, 
out  of  the  treasury  of  adventure  and  exploration,  to  select 
the  two  pieces  known  as  “  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived  ”  and 
“  The  World  Encompassed.”  The  chapter  will  conclude 
with  a  note  on  the  sea  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible. 

The  sea  scene  from  “  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,”1 

1.  Ed.  Alan  Moore,  and  printed  in  “  The  Naval  Miscellany,”  Vol.  n  (Naval 
Records  Society). 
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printed  in  1549,  and  attributed  to  Robert  Wedderburn, 
Vicar  of  Dundee,  is  a  strange  piece  of  writing,  bristling  with 
technicalities  and  tags  of  song  and  shout.  The  writer 
describes  how  he  walked  through  many  a  green  dale  and 
came  at  last  to  the  sea-side.  The  rattle  of  the  back-wash 
through  the  pebbles,  and  the  flowing  of  the  “  brym  seye  ”x 
attracted  him,  for  he  was  in  a  sad  mood.  He  sat  down  to 
watch  the  waves.  Soon  he  looked  over  the  salt  flood  and 
saw  that  a  galliasse  was  being  got  under  way ;  an  emeny 
ship  had  been  descried.  In  a  most  extraordinary  flood  of 
words  Wedderburn  tells  of  the  preparations  made  aboard 
the  galliasse  ;  he  gives  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  mariners, 
rehearses  every  successive  movement  of  the  sailors,  and  the 
tactics  of  master  and  boatswain.  The  whistle  is  sounded 
again  and  again,  and  the  men  certainly  “  fall  to  it  yarely,” 
haling,  winding,  hoisting — always  with  “  mony  loud  cry.” 
The  uninitiated  reader  is  stunned  by  these  cries  and  by  the 
vicar’s  astonishing  virtuosity  in  the  use  of  sea  terms.  He 
said  he  did  not  himself  know  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
sailors’  cries.  If  this  is  truth  he  must  have  possessed  an 
enviable  memory.  Even  with  Mr.  Moore’s  full  notes  as. 
a  protection,  we  emerge  from  the  reading  feeling  as  though 
we  have  been  bombarded  not  by  the  fire  of  the  ships  but 
by  words.  The  concluding  lines  give  an  idea  of  the  clangour 
of  the  whole  : 

Than  quhar  i  sat  i  hard  the  cannons  and  gunnis  mak  mony 
hiddeus  crak  duf,  duf,  duf,  duf,  duf,  duf,  the  barsis  and 
falco(n)s  cryit  tirduf,  tirduf,  tirduf,  tirduf,  tirduf,  tirduf,  than 
the  smal  artailye  cryit  tik  tak  tik  tak  tik  tak  tik  tak.  The  reik 
smeuk  and  the  stink  of  the  gun  puldir  fylit  al  the  ayr  maist  luik 
as  plutois  paleis  hed  been  birnand  in  ane  bald  fyir.  quhilk 
generit  sik  mirknes  and  myst  that  i  culd  nocht  see  my  lyntht 
about  me,  quhar  for  i  rais  and  returnit  to  the  fresche  feildis; 
that  i  ca(m)  fra. 

Wedderburn  is  a  loss  to  modern  music.  Were  he  alive  now 
he  would  write  a  score  for  a  full  orchestra  and  conduct  it 


1.  Wild,  stormy  sea. 
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himself,  and  there  would  be  such  a  blare  that  the  public 
would  say  “  Let  him  blare  again.”  In  his  prose  he  is 
aiming  at  a  literal  transcript  of  a  scene  and  yet  makes  it 
exciting.  It  feels  as  though  he  was  shouting  the  words  as 
he  wrote,  and  enjoying  the  sound  of  them,  and  the  scene  of 
noisy  activity  they  conjured  up.  It  is  a  pity  he  cannot  read 
aloud  to  us  his  “  Grit  and  smal,  grit  and  smal,  ane  and  al, 
ane  and  al,  heisau,  heisau.”1  He  would  set  his  audience 
a-hauling. 


Ill 

Writers  of  Elizabethan  prose  fiction  pay  strangely  little 
attention  to  the  sea,  although,  when  calamity  is  due,  they 
make  good  play  with  shipwrecks.  John  Lyly  (1554-1606  ?) 
has  a  very  neat  way  of  avoiding  sea  description.  He  refers 
his  readers  to  their  own  experiences,  and  lets  his  characters 
sleep.  This  on  the  whole  is  lucky  for  us.  When,  in  the 
voyage  to  England,  Euphues2  makes  a  pillow  of  his  hand, 
and  he  and  his  friend  Philautus  “  sleepe  their  fill  and  dreame 
with  their  fancies  ”  we  feel  that  it  is  good  ;  for  the  hermit’s 
tale  with  which  Euphues  had  previously  wearied  his  com¬ 
panion  is  uncommonly  tedious.  Lyly  says  he  will  not 
recount  the  perils  of  the  journey.  Those  who  have 
travelled  from  Naples  to  England  will  know  what  it  is  like, 
and  can  fill  in  details  according  to  their  judgment.  As  for 
the  landing  he  makes  short  work  of  it.  He  says  the  friends 
came  up  the  channel  with  a  merry  breeze,  saw  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover,  and  adds  : 

To  make  short,  the  windes  were  so  fauorable,  the  Mariners  so 
skilfull,  the  waye  so  short,  that  I  feare  me  they  will  lande 
before  I  can  describe  the  manner  how  and,  therefore,  suppose 
them  now  at  Douer. 

1.  Captain  W.  B.  Whall  in  “  The  Romance  of  Navigation,”  1926,  points  out 
(p.  187)  that  the  earliest  recorded  forms  of  several  “  shanties  ”  or  sailors’  working 
songs  are  embedded  in  this  work,  and  that,  as  usual,  the  shanty  begins  with  a 
solo  followed  by  a  chorus.  Wedderburn  says  that  when  the  anchor  was  hauled 
above  the  water,  one  mariner  cried  and  all  the  rest  followed  in  the  same  tune. 

2.  “  Euphues  and  his  England,”  ed.  E.  Arber,  1868. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  is  much  more  generous  in 
the  “  Arcadia.”1  He  gives  us  two  shipwrecks.  The 
second  shipwreck  of  Musidorus  and  Pyrochles  comes  in 
the  very  first  chapter,  for  the  story  is  told  in  a  curious 
roundabout  way.  The  wreck  is  caused  by  fire.  Musidorus 
is  saved  by  gripping  the  edge  of  a  small  black  coffer  and 
when,  by  the  favourable  working  of  the  sea,  he  reaches  land, 
he  persuades  the  shepherds,  Claius  and  Strephon,  to  put  out 
with  him  in  a  fishing  boat  to  save  Pyrochles.  As  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  the  haven  they  see  the  wrecked  ship  on  the 
distant  water.  Sidney  says,  “  They  might  discerne  (as  it 
were)  a  stayne  of  the  waves  colour,  and  by  times  some  sparkes 
and  smoke  mounting  thereout.”  His  description  of  the 
abandoned  hulk  is  worth  quoting  in  full.  He  tells  how  the 
would-be  rescuers  steer  towards  the  wreck  and  continues  : 

But  when  they  came  so  neere  as  their  eies  were  ful  masters 
of  the  object,  they  saw  a  sight  full  of  piteous  strangenes  :  a 
ship,  or  rather  the  carkas  of  the  shippe,  or  rather  some  few 
bones  of  the  carkas,  hulling  there,  part  broken,  part  burned, 
part  drowned  :  death  having  used  more  than  one  dart  to 
that  destruction.  About  it  floted  great  store  of  very  rich 
thinges,  and  many  chestes  which  might  promise  no  lesse. 
And  amidst  the  precious  things  were  a  number  of  dead  bodies, 
which  likewise  did  not  onely  testifie  both  elements  violence, 
but  that  the  chief  violence  was  growen  of  humane  inhumanitie  : 
for  their  bodies  were  ful  of  grisly  wounds,  and  their  bloud 
had  (as  it  were)  filled  the  wrinckles  of  the  seas  visage  :  which 
it  seemed  the  sea  woulde  not  wash  away,  that  it  might  witnes 
it  is  not  alwaies  his  fault,  when  we  condemne  his  crueltie  :  in 
summe,  a  defeate  v/here  the  conquered  kept  both  field  and 
spoile  :  a  shipwrack  without  storme  or  ill  footing  :  and  a 
waste  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  water. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  picture  of  a  ship  destroyed 
by  fire  in  English  imaginative  writing.  The  phrase 
“  a  waste  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  water  ”  probably  gave 
Sidney  most  satisfaction  as  he  wrote,  but  now  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  such  point  in  words  as  “  literary  vanity.” 

1.  “The  Countesse  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia,”  ed.  A.  Feuillerat,  1912. 
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The  “  wrinkles  in  the  sea’s  visage  ”  and  the  “  piteous 
strangeness  ”  please  us  better.  Best  of  all  perhaps  is  the 
colouring  and  fancy  in  the  little  sketch  of  Pyrochles  astride 
the  floating  mast  : 

But  a  little  way  off  they  saw  the  mast,  whose  proude  height 
now  lay  along,  like  a  widdow  having  lost  her  make1  of  whom 
she  held  her  honor  :  but  upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  yong 
man  (at  least  if  he  were  a  man)  bearing  shew  of  about  18 
yeares  of  age,  who  sate  (as  on  horsback)  having  nothing  upon 
him  but  his  shirt,  which  being  wrought  with  blew  silk  and 
gold,  had  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  sea  :  on  which  the  sun 
(then  neare  his  Westerne  home)  did  shoote  some  of  his  beames. 

With  the  wind  playing  through  his  long  hair,  and  the  sea 
seeming  to  kiss  his  feet,  he  looks  like  a  god.  But  Musidorus 
is  unable  to  rescue  him.  A  galley  full  of  pirates  is  seen 
rapidly  approaching  to  take  up  the  spoils  of  the  wreck,  and 
we  have  to  believe  that  the  shepherds  and  fishermen  row 
back  to  the  haven,  leaving  Pyrochles  to  his  fate  and  Musidorus 
lamenting.  Sidney  is  better  at  painting  a  scene  than  at 
making  his  narrative  seem  true. 

The  story  of  Arcadia  is  told,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  very 
roundabout  fashion.  An  earlier  shipwreck  of  the  same  two 
friends — Musidorus  and  Pyrochles — is  recounted  in 
bk.  ii,  ch.  7.  This  time  it  is  caused  by  a  great  storm,  and 
Sidney’s  prose,  in  spite  of  irritating  parentheses,  attains 
distinction.  First  the  clouds  “  blacked  over  all  the  face  of 
heaven,  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  mournfull  stage  for  a 
Tragedie  to  be  plaied  on.”  Then  the  winds  began  to 
“  speake  lowder.”  Tottering  ships  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
waves  to  be  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of  hellish  darkness, 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea’s  “  never-satisfied  mouth.”  The 
noise  of  the  winds  in  the  shrouds  of  the  prince’s  ship  is  said 
to  be  “  ghastful.”  Sidney  breaks  into  exclamation  at  the 
horror  of  the  sea  : 

So  ougly  a  darkenesse,  as  if  it  would  prevent  the  nights 
comming,  usurped  the  dayes  right  :  which  (accompanied 


1.  Mate; 
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sometimes  with  thunders,  alwayes  with  horrible  noyses  of  the 
chafing  winds)  made  the  masters  and  pilots  so  astonished, 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  direct,  and  if  they  knew  they 
could  scarcely  (when  they  directed)  heare  their  owne  whistle. 
For  the  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  should  be  lowder,  and 
the  shrouds  of  the  ship  with  a  ghastful  noise  to  them  that  were 
in  it,  witnessed,  that  their  ruine  was  the  wager  of  the  others 
contention,  and  the  heaven  roaring  out  thunders  the  more 
amazed  them,  as  having  those  powers  for  enimies.  Certainely 
there  is  no  daunger  carries  with  it  more  horror,  then  that 
which  growes  in  those  flowing  kingdomes.  For  that  dwelling 
place  is  unnaturall  to  mankind,  and  then  the  terriblenesse 
of  the  continuall  motion,  the  dissolution  of  the  fare  being 
from  comfort,  the  eye  and  the  eare  having  ougly  images 
ever  before  it,  doth  still  vex  the  minde,  even  when  it  is  best 
armed  against  it. 

The  part  which  describes  how  the  ship  is  driven  against 
a  rock  has  less  emotional  force,  but  Sidney  carries  us  with 
him  again  when  he  continues  : 

There  was  to  be  seene  the  diverse  manner  of  minds  in 
distresse  :  some  sate  upon  the  toppe  of  the  poupe  weeping 
and  wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them  ;  some  one  more 
able  to  abide  death,  then  feare  of  death,  cut  his  owne  throate 
to  prevent  drowning  ;  some  prayed,  and  there  wanted  not 
of  them  which  cursed,  as  if  the  heavens  could  not  be  more 
angry  then  they  were.  But  a  monstrous  crie  begotten  of 
manie  roaring  vowes,  was  able  to  infect  with  feare  a  minde 
that  had  not  prevented  it  with  the  power  of  reason. 

If  Sidney  had  said  that  some  men  cut  their  throats  it  would 
not  come  to  us  with  such  distinctness ;  but  this  action  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  man  stands  out  as  a  horrible  detail 
stamped  on  the  mind  of  a  spectator  in  a  state  of  acute 
excitement.  No  other  storm  passages  in  the  romances 
are  as  vivid  as  this.  Like  Saewulf’s  description  of  a  storm 
noted  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  it  has  the  accent  of 
experience,  and  is  without  the  romantic  accessories  which 
mark  Sidney’s  own  earlier  shipwreck  by  fire.  In  that  our 
hopes  and  fears  are  not  engaged.  In  this  Sidney  does 
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make  us  fear,  not  so  much  for  his  characters — they  are  not, 
after  all,  very  interesting — but  for  ourselves  as  mankind, 
weak  when  at  the  mercy  of  such  forces  as  wind  and  sea. 

Robert  Greene  (1560  ?- 1592)  opens  his  “  Alcida  ”  with 
a  shipwreck,  and  tells  how  the  men  “  let  the  ship  hull  at 
wind  and  feather,”  and  how  they  fall  from  their  “  handy 
labours  ”  to  hearty  prayers ;  but  his  chief  concern  is  to  have 
the  wreck  over  and  done  with.  In  “  Pandosta,”  or  “  The 
Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,”  from  which 
Shakespeare  took  the  story  of  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,”  the 
baby  Fawnia  (Shakespeare’s  Perdita)  is  sent  adrift  in  a  boat, 
with  a  homely  cabin  made  of  green  boughs  to  shelter  her 
from  the  weather.  The  sweetness  of  Green’s  imagination 
is  felt  in  Bellaria’s  lament  over  the  baby  thus  to  be  left  to 
the  wind  and  waves  : 

Shall  the  Seas  be  thy  harbour  and  the  hard  boate  thy  cradle  ? 
Shall  thy  tender  Mouth,  in  steede  of  sweete  kisses,  be  nipped 
with  bitter  stormes  ?  Shalt  thou  haue  the  whistling  windes 
for  thy  Lullabie,  and  the  salt  Sea  fome  in  steede  of  sweete 
Milke 

There  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  finding  of  the  baby  by  the 
shepherd  who  had  “  wandered  downe  towards  the  sea-cliffes, 
to  see  if  perchaunce  the  sheepe  was  browsing  on  the  sea-iuy.” 

Greene  also  took  a  spasmodic  interest  in  England’s  naval 
welfare.  In  a  series  of  twelve  articles  on  the  state  of  Spain 
written  in  1589,  and  entitled  “  The  Spanish  Masquerado,” 
he  has  a  brief  description  of  the  Armada  ;  and  in  his 
“  Epistle  Dedicatorie  ”  to  the  “  Cornucopia  or  the  Royall 
Exchange,”  he  praises  the  ships  anchored  within  the 
Thames,  and  says  they  are  worthy  to  match  with  all  the 
argosies  and  galleys  in  Venice,  and  to  encounter  by  sea  with 
the  strongest  city  in  the  world.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
remembered  that  he  was  writing  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Thomas  Lodge2  (1558  ?-i62 5)  confines  his  notice  of  the 
sea  to  the  prefaces  of  his  stories.  He  had  experience  of 

1.  “  Works  of  Robert  Greene,”  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1881-6,  Vol.  iv,  p.  253. 

“Works  of  Thomas  Lodge,”  printed  for  the  Hunterian  Club,  1883. 
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seafaring  and  it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  the  “  Sailors’  Calendar  ” 
promised  at  the  close  of  “  Rosalynde.”  “  Rosalynde  ” 
itself  seems  to  have  been  written  to  beguile  the  time  when 
Lodge  was  on  a  voyage,  for  in  an  epistle  to  the  Lord  of 
Hunsdun  with  which  he  prefaced  the  story  he  writes  : 

Hauing  with  Capt.  Clarke  made  a  voyage  to  the  Hands  of 
Terceras  and  the  Canaries,  to  beguile  the  time  with  labour  I 
writ  this  booke  ;  rough,  as  hatcht  in  the  stormes  of  the  Ocean, 
and  feathered  in  the  surges  of  many  perillous  seas. 

To  the  “  Gentlemen  Readers  ”  he  says  : 

To  be  briefe  Gentlemen,  roome  for  a  souldier,  and  a  sailer, 
that  giues  you  the  fruits  of  his  labors  that  he  wrought  in  the 
Ocean,  when  euerie  line  was  wet  with  a  surge,  and  euerie 
humorous  passion  countercheckt  with  a  storme. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  hint  in 
“  Rosalynde  :  Euphues  Golden  Legacie  ”  of  this  storm  and 
stress.  Lodge  used  his  story  to  transport  himself  out  of  his 
tossing  ship  into  so  fine  and  romantic  a  forest  that 
Shakespeare  was  glad  to  follow  him  into  it.  But 
Shakespeare’s  Arden  has  not  Lodge’s  grove  of  lemons,  nor 
his  fig  tree.  When  we  read  in  “  Rosalynde  ”  that  Gerismond 
and  his  crew  of  lusty  outlaws  frolic  it  with  store  of  wine  and 
venison,  “  sitting  all  at  a  long  table  vnder  the  shadowe  of 
lymon  trees,”  we  have  a  strange  mixture  of  pictures. 
Robin  Hood  and  Tuck  are  necessary  for  the  wine  and  venison, 
and  scurvy  stricken  sailors  for  the  lemons.  The  grove 
reflects  a  mental  picture  of  some  pleasant,  fruitful  island,  far 
from  Arden,  and  nearer  Marvell’s  remote  Bermuda. 

“  A  Margarite  of  America  ”  was  written  by  Lodge  when 
he  was  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  dedication  to 
this,  after  wishing  the  Lady  Russel  affluence  on  earth  and 
felicity  in  heaven,  he  says  : 

Touching  the  place  where  I  wrote  this,  it  was  in  those  straits 
christned  by  Magelan  ;  in  which  place  to  the  Southward 
many  wondererous  lies,  many  strange  fishes,  many  monstrous 
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Patagones  withdrew  my  senses  ;  briefly,  many  bitter  and 
extreme  frosts  at  midsummer  continually  clothe  and  clad  the 
discomfortable  mountaines ;  so  that  as  there  was  great 
wonder  in  the  place  wherein  I  writ  this,  so  likewise  might  it 
be  maruelled  that  in  such  scantie  fare,  such  causes  of  feare,  so 
mightie  discouragements,  and  many  crosses,  I  should  deserue 
to  eternize  any  thing. 

Thomas  Nashe  (1567-1601)  was  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
of  the  stories  of  returned  mariners  and  to  resent  their 
swaggering  ways.  He  exalted  the  more  sober  courage  of 
the  Yarmouth  herring-fishers,  and  his  work  is  full  of  interest. 
His  “  Lenten  Stuffe,  Containing  the  Description  and  first 
Procreation  and  Increase  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  Norffolke  : 
With  a  new  Play  neuer  played  before,  of  the  praise  of  the 
Red  Herring,”1  written  in  1599,  is  no  Lenten  fare  but  most 
rich  diet.  As  a  feast  of  words  alone  it  deserves  a  grace. 
Part  of  the  joke  is  the  use  of  what  the  author  calls  “  huge 
woords.”  He  pours  them  out  with  so  hearty  a  relish  of  their 
strong  savour  and  variety  that,  like  a  good  host,  he  adds 
zest  to  the  fare.  No  one  could  be  farther  removed  than 
Nashe  from  the  “  lean  adust  writer.” 

The  occasion  of  “  Lenten  Stuffe  ”  was  an  enforced  stay 
at  Yarmouth,  whither  Nashe  was  driven  to  take  refuge  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  career  of  strong  pamphlets,  London 
became  too  hot  for  him.  In  return  for  the  hospitality  he 
received  he  set  out  to  extoll  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  its 
situation,  its  history,  and  its  high  destiny  as  the  state  house 
of  “  the  puissant  red  herring,  the  golden  hesperides  red 
herring.”  He  uses  the  method  of  burlesque  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  seriousness  and  the  whole  piece,  from  the 
promenade  through  the  town  with  Nashe  as  showman,  to 
the  tales  of  how  Leander  and  Hero  were  turned  into  a  ling 
and  a  herring  respectively,  and  how  red  herring  was  chosen 
to  be  king  of  all  the  fishes,  moves  merrily  on,  or  rather  it 
lurches  on,  with  a  rollicking  laugh  at  intervals  and  an 
occasional  snarl.  For  it  is  not  exactly  what  its  author 
names  it,  “  a  light  friskin  ”  of  his  wit.  It  is  too  sumptuous, 

1.  “  Works  of  Thomas  Nashe,”  ed.  R,  B,  MpKerrow,  1905,  vol.  in,  p.  147, 
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having  rather  the  richness  of  humour  than  the  grace 
of  wit. 

In  his  praise  of  Yarmouth  Nashe  seems  to  be  in  earnest. 
He  notes  the  “  gallant  beauty  ”  of  the  haven,  and  thinks  it 
the  “  delectablest  lusty  sight  ”  to  see  the  vessels  driven  to 
shelter  riding  abreast  before  the  quay.  But  what  pleases 
him  most  is  to  watch  the  fleet  of  the  fishers  in  all  the  bravery 
of  full  rig  : 

That  which  especiallist  nourisht  the  most  prime  pleasure 
in  me  was  after  a  storme  when  they  were  driuen  in  swarmes, 
and  lay  close  pestred  together  as  thicke  as  they  could  packe  ; 
the  next  day  following,  if  it  were  faire,  they  would  cloud 
the  whole  skie  with  canuas,  by  spreading  their  drabled  sailes 
in  the  full  clue  abroad  a  drying,  and  make  a  brauer  shew 
with  them  than  so  many  banners  and  streamers  displayed 
against  the  sunn  on  a  mountaine  top. 

Genuine,  too,  is  his  admiration  of  the  pluck  and  hardihood 
of  the  fishermen.  They  are  “  frost-bitten  crab-tree1  faced 
lads,  spunne  out  of  the  hards2  of  the  towe  ”  and  they  are 
trained  for  the  sea  in  a  hard  school.  They  do  not  lightly, 
says  Nashe,  send  forth  a  man  to  the  Queen’s  ships,  “  but 
hee  is  first  broken  to  the  sea  in  the  Herring  man’s  Skiffe  or 
Cock-boate.”  Incidentally,  he  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the 
fisherman  turned  man  of  war,  with  a  silver  whistle  and 
perhaps  a  wooden  leg,  engaged  in  recounting  lurid  tales  of 
privation  and  disaster.  With  Ascham  Nashe  crosses 
swords  (or  rather  he  “  expostulates  the  matter,”  because 
Ascham  like  himself  was  a  St.  John’s  man,  Cambridge)  on 
the  score  that  Ascham  had  said  in  his  “  Schoolemaster,”  in 
his  censure  upon  Varro  : 

Hee  enters  not  into  any  great  depth  of  eloquence,  but  as 
one  carried  in  a  small  low  vessel  by  himselfe  very  nigh  the 
common  shore,  not  much  vnlike  the  fisher  men  of  Rie,  or 
herring  men  of  Yarmouth,  who  deserue  by  common  mens 
opinion  small  commendation  for  any  cunning  sailing  at  all, 

1.  Sour-faced. 

2.  The  coarser  parts  of  flax  or  hemp  separated  in  hackling. — N.E.D, 
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Nashe  says  that  the  low  vessels  hold  their  own  “  pell-mell  in 
all  weathers  as  roughly  as  vaster  timber  men,”  and  that 
Yarmouth  men  are  no  shore  creepers.  Solyman  Herring  is 
lofty  minded  and  keeps  aloof  from  the  coast.  The  fishermen 
are  glad  to  post  after  him  on  their  wooden  horses  “  fortie  or 
threescoare  leagues  in  the  roaring  territory  ” ;  and  then  they 
are  off  to  the  Adriatic  to  sell  their  smoked  wares  ;  and, 
that  toil  concluded,  to  the  northern  seas  for  ling  and  tike  ; 
and  then,  towards  Michaelmas,  “  scud  home  to  catch 
herring  again.”  Their  boats  are  gallant  for  their 
purpose  .  .  . 

firking  as  flight  swift  thorow  the  glassy  fieldes  of  Thetis  as  if  it 
were  the  land  of  yce,  and  sliding  ouer  the  boiling  desert  so 
earely,  and  neuer  bruise  one  bubble  of  it.  .  .  . 

In  a  vivid  figure  he  imagines  a  fishing  boat  as  a  dancing  horse 
tilting  against  the  “  carreeringest  billow.”  The  fishermen 
have  oars  for  lances  and  they  beat  out  the  brains  of  the 
wave  and  “  stop  his  throat  from  belching.” 

Nashe  has  a  fling  at  the  boastful  adventurer,  and  contrasts 
him  unfavourably  with  the  sober  fisherman.  His  picture 
of  the  swaggering  captain  has  been  much  praised  ;  such 
ruffiers  are  not  to  be  met  in  Yarmouth  : 

Nor,  walking  in  her  streetes  so  many  weekes  together,  could 
I  meete  with  any  of  these  swaggering  captaines,  (captaines 
that  wore  a  whole  antient1  in  a  scarfe,  which  made  them  goe 
heaue  shouldred,  it  was  so  boysterous,)  or  hufti  tuftie  youthfull 
ruffling  comrades,  wearing  euery  one  three  yeardes  of  feather 
in  his  cap  for  his  mistris  fauour,  such  as  we  stumble  on  at  each 
second  step  at  Plymmouth,  Southampton,  and  Portsmouth, 
but  an  universal  marchantly  formality,  in  habitte,  speach, 
gestures.  .  .  . 

It  was  Nashe’s  custom  to  pour  his  impression  of  people  or 
things  that  offended  his  taste  into  one  or  other  of  his  copious 
floods  of  abuse  (a  working  vocabulary  of  picturesque  and 
scurrilous  words  for  confounding  a  foe  might  well  be 

I.  Ensign. 
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compiled  from  his  work).  The  swaggering  sailor  is  one  of 
his  antipathies.  In  the  “  Foreword  to  all  Christian 
Readers  ”  which  preludes  his  “  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- 
Walden,”  he  says  that  to  suppose  that  he  has  spent  two  or 
three  years  in  distilling  gall  into  the  ink  to  be  squirted  over 
the  Harveys 

is  a  lye  befitting  a  base  swabberly  lowsie  sailer,  who 
hauing  been  neuer  but  a  month  at  sea  in  his  life,  and  duckt  at 
the  maine  yards  arme  twice  or  thrice  for  pilferie,  when  hee 
comes  home,  sweares  hee  hath  been  seuenteen  yeares  in  the 
Turkes  Gallies. 

Whether  or  no  he  spent  three  years  in  elaborating  invective, 
an  opponent  might  well  quail  before  the  threat  on  the 
next  page  : 

I  meane  to  come  upon  him  (i.e.  Gabriel  Harvey)  with  a 
tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  worse  than  the  stormes  in 
the  West  Indies  cald  the  Furicanoes.1 

As  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  McKerrow’s  notes  to  the  texts, 
Nashe  was  a  keen  student  of  Hakluyt.  The  number  of 
references  to  the  voyages  worked  into  his  prose  is  amazing. 
He  used  what  he  heard  and  read,  and  what  he  himself 
observed,  with  great  acuteness ;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
remarked  that  no  writer  presents  so  tellingly  one  side  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  He  has  the  art  of  placing  a  scene  before 
our  eyes  with  such  physical  directness  that  we  feel  we  could 
touch  the  objects  he  names.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
“  Lenten  Stuffe  ”  in  the  description  of  the  nets  of  Yarmouth. 
They  are  spread  out  in  a  “  commodious  greene  place  neere 
the  sea  shore  ”  to  be  mended  and  dried,  there  being,  Nashe 
says,  “  about  hue  thousands  pounds  worth  at  a  time  vppon 
her  dennes  a  sunning.”  The  last  words  make  us  feel  as 
though  we  were  sniffing  the  strong  brown  smell  of  the  nets, 
and  sunning  ourselves  with  them  on  the  island  at  St.  Ives — 

1.  Hurricane  :  The  earlier  English  forms  reflect  all  the  varieties  of  the  Sp. 
and  Pg.,  with  numerous  popular  perversions,  hurricane  being  itself  one,  which 
became  frequent  after  1650,  and  was  established  from  1688. — N.E.D. 
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though,  if  the  shade  of  Nashe  were  in  a  splenetive  mood,  it 
would  be  risky  to  confess  to  the  transposition.  Nashe  had 
no  opinion  of  other  sea-side  towns  as  compared  with 
Yarmouth  and,  moreover,  he  disdained  Cornish  pilchards. 
He  notes  that  they  are  taken  on  the  shore  of  Cornwall 
from  July  to  November  and  that  they  are  very  saleable  in 
France,  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  adds  that  they  are  but 
counterfeits  to  the  red  herring,  “  as  copper  to  golde,  or 
ockamie1  to  siluer.”  He  could  never  have  tasted  one. 

Nashe  makes  great  play  with  “  high  terms  ”  in  “  Lenten 
Stuffe.”  He  calls  the  sea  “  the  furnish2  waues  battry,”  “  the 
vniuersall  vnbounded  empery  of  surges,”  “  the  yalping 
world,”  and  speaks  of  the  “  carreeringest  billow,”  the 
“  churlish  frampold3  waues,”  and  the  “  boystrous  wool  packs 
.of  ridged  tides.”  Sometimes  he  falls  into  metrical  cadence, 
as  when  he  writes  of  those  who  “  furrowe  vp  the  rugged 
brine  and  sweep  through  his  tumultuous  oous.”  Ulysses, 
he  says,  was  known  to  the  fishes  because  of  his  “  prolixious 
seawandering  and  dauncing  on  their  toplesse  tottering 
hilles.”  But  in  the  midst  of  these  soaring  vocables  and 
“  starrie  sublimities,”  he  will  have  tiny  pictures  of  strange 
beauty,  as  this  in  the  burlesque  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  : 

Yet  towards  cocke-crowing  she  (Hero)  caught  a  little, 
slumber,  and  then  she  dreamed  that  Leander  and  shee  were 
playing  at  checkestone  with  pearles  in  the  bottome  of  the  seal. 

His  very  bombast  is  half  compact  of  homeliness  as  in  the 
boisterous  wool-packs  quoted  above.  Nashe  can  combine 
poetry,  railing  and  realistic  prose  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He  might  be  a  character  in  a  play  instead  of  an  authentic 
man.  When  he  writes : 

Let  him  looke  that  I  will  raile  on  him  soundly.  ...  I  haue 
tearmes  (if  I  be  vext)  laid  in  steepe  in  Aqua  fortis,  and  Gun- 

1.  A  currupt  form  of  alchemy. 

2.  Seething. 

3.  N.E.D.  gives  cross,  peevish  ;  and  fiery,  mettlesome  ;  there  is  no  reference 
to  this  passage  but  the  latter  meaning  as  applied  to  a  horse  would  seem  most 
applicable.  The  word  is  used  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  n.  ii.  92. 
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powder,  that  shall  rattle  through  the  Skyes  and  make  an 
Earth  quake  in  a  Pesants  eares, 

we  expect 

Enter  to  him  Roderigo  with  his  sword  drawn 
as  surely  as  if  we  had  been  reading  a  play. 


IV 

Kingsley  said,  and  with  justice,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  a  twelve  days’  epic,  worthy  not  of  dull 
prose,  but  of  the  thunder  roll  of  Homer’s  verse.  He 
prefaced  his  own  noble  attempt  to  tell  the  story  by  saying 
that,  where  possible,  he  intended  to  use  the  words  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers.  He  might  have  said  of  contemporary 
actors.  For  the  most  burning  words  are  those  written  by 
the  great  captains  in  the  fret  of  enforced  idleness,  when  they 
were  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  ;  or  scrawled  by 
them  in  the  heat  of  action — urgent  postcripts  addressed  to 
slow  politicians  and  endorsed  “  haste,  post,  haste  ”  ;  or, 
when  all  was  over,  pleas  addressed  to  these  same  secure, 
comfortable  ones,  on  behalf  of  sailors  exposed  to  horrible 
deaths  in  pestilent  ships,  or  left  to  starve  in  Margate.  The 
Armada  letters1  provide  matter  for  Hardy  as  well  as  for 
Homer  ;  there  is  room  for  a  chorus  of  pities  and  ironies 
when  the  heroisms  have  been  sung. 

Both  Drake  and  Howard  could  write.  Drake,  more 
flamboyant  by  nature,  has  the  gift  of  oratory  ;  but  Howard’s 
words  often  have  a  peculiar  and  telling  directness.  “  Either 
she  is  fit  now  to  sail,  or  fit  for  the  fire  ”  he  writes  of  the 
galley  Bonavolia,  and  this  is  typical  of  him.  In  December, 
1587,  when  the  navy  was  beginning  its  wearisome  work  of 
patrol,  a  rumour  was  abroad  of  a  fire  aboard  the  Elizabeth 

1.  “  State  Papers  Relating  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,”  ed. 

J.  K.  Laughton,  1894,  two  vols.  The  references  are  to  this  edition  which  has 
modernised  spelling.  There  is  an  excellent  selection  of  Armada  letters  in 
0“  Sea- Life  in  English  Literature,”  compiled  by  Henry  Newbolt,  1925. 
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Bonaventure.  Howard  writes  Burghley  an  explanation. 

He  says  : 

There  were  two  poor  knaves  that  came  from  Westchester 
(Chester)  that  strived  for  a  place  to  hang  up  their  netting 
for  to  lie  in,  and  the  one  of  them  had  a  piece  of  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  in  striving,  the  candle  fell  down  where  there  lay 
some  oakum.  It  might  have  bred  some  mischief,  but  it  was 
quickly  put  out.  It  was  in  the  Elizabeth  Bonaventure  ;  but 
I  hope  to  make  them  a  warning  to  others  to  beware. — i.  26. 

Howard  was  in  constant  fear  that  Elizabeth  would  disband 
the  fleet  or  paralyse  it  through  lack  of  supplies.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  wearing  than  the  conflicting  rumours 
of  war  and  peace,  the  contradictory  orders,  and  the  straits 
to  which  the  ships  were  put  for  victuals.  “  Give  us  food 
and  we  can  do  anything  ”  is  the  burden  of  Howard’s  letters. 
The  ships  and  men  are  the  theme  of  his  praise  : 

I  would  rather  live  in  company  of  these  noble  ships  than  in 
any  other  place.  ...  it  will  be  hard  finding  such  noblemen 
as  these  be,  so  well  affected  to  this  service  and  that  love  the 
sea  so  well  as  they  do. — i.  51. 

Professedly  he  was  no  sailor,  but  he  writes  of  his  ship  : 

And  I  pray  you  tell  her  Majesty  from  me  that  her  money 
was  well  given  for  the  Ark  Ralegh,  for  I  think  her  the  odd  ship 
in  the  world  for  all  conditions ;  and  truly  I  think  there  can 
no  great  ship  make  me  change  to  go  out  of  her. — i.  85. 

Some  of  these  praises  of  ships  were,  no  doubt,  vindications 
of  Hawkins,  whose  charge  it  had  been  to  make  the  ships 
s.eaworthy,  and  who  had  been  maligned  in  various  quarters. 
Sir  William  Winter  praised  the  ships  though  pleading  for 
a  supply  of  wants  necessary  for  long  continuance  abroad  : 

Our  ships  doth  shew  themselves  like  gallants  here.  I  assure 
you  it  will  do  a  man’s  heart  good  to  behold  them  ;  and  would 
to  God  the  Prince  of  Parma  were  upon  the  seas  with  all 
his  forces,  and  we  in  the  view  of  them. — i.  81. 
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Hawkins  himself  wrote  that  the  ships  were  so  staunch  as  if 
they  were  made  of  a  whole  tree,  and  added  : 

I  would  to  God  her  Majesty  were  so  well  provided  of  all 
furniture  that  belongeth  to  the  ships  as  her  Highness  is  of 
good  carcasses  of  ships.  .  .  .  which  indeed  is  the  least  matter 
I  fear. — i.  88. 

The  captains  chafed  at  Elizabeth’s  policy.  Howard 
denounced  one  of  the  innumerable  projected  treaties  as 
“  a  stratagem  and  mask  made  to  deceive  England,”  and  hoped 
he  need  not  curse  for  it  “  a  long  grey  beard  with  a  white 
head,  witless.”  Hawkins  wrote  to  Walsingham  : 

If  we  stand  at  this  point  in  a  mammering  (hesitating),  we 
consume,  and  our  Commonwealth  doth  utterly  decay. 

Drake  wrote  a  masterly  letter  to  the  Council,  setting  forth 
the  wisdom  of  going  out  to  seek  the  Spaniards,  to  prevent 
their  coming  through  the  seas  as  conquerors  and  making 
easy  way  for  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Through  the  politic 
phrasing,  so  unexpected  in  a  man  of  Drake’s  temperament, 
his  impetuosity  breaks,  and  we  hear  the  natural  voice  when 
he  writes  of 

those  Biscayans  ....  abroad  upon  that  coast  wearing 
English  flags,  whereof  there  are  made  in  Lisbon  three  hundred 
with  the  red  cross,  which  is  a  great  presumption,  proceeding 
of  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  and  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  any  true  natural  English  heart. — i.  1 25. 

Howard,  too,  writes  from  the  heart  when  the  Armada  seems 
to  be  coming  at  last,  and  west  country  ships  report  that 
they  have  been  chased  by  great  galleons.  He  addresses 
the  Queen  : 

For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Madam,  awake  thoroughly, 
and  see  the  villanous  treasons  round  about  you,  against  your 
Majesty  and  your  realm,  and  draw  your  forces  round  about 
you  like  a  mighty  prince,  to  defend  you.  Truly,  Madam,  if 
you  do  so,  there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  If  you  do  not  there  will 
be  danger. 
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He  had  repeatedly  to  urge  that  a  kingdom  was  no  light  wager 
and  that  in  real  defeat  it  was  not  the  Queen’s  money  nor 
her  jewels  that  would  help  her. 

Even  when  the  fighting  is  in  progress  Howard  is  still 
anxious  and,  like  Martha  of  old,  troubled  over  many 
things.  In  a  merry  mood  when  all  was  done  he  could  have 
composed  a  good  song  about  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
ordnance  maker,  and  the  tight  strings  of  the  privy  purse. 
All  the  captains  were  clamouring  for  more  powder,  and  they 
were  not  at  ease  about  victuals.  In  a  postscript  to 
Walsingham,  Howard  writes  : 

Sir,  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  country,  let  us  have  with 
some  speed  some  great  shot  sent  us  of  all  bigness  ;  for  this 
service  will  continue  long  ;  and  some  powder  with  it. — i.  289. 

He  talks  bravely  of  plucking  the  feathers  of  the  Spaniards 
little  by  little  though  their  force  is  wonderful  great  and 
strong,  but  he  needed  to  be  for  ever  plying  Walsingham 
with  letters  : 

Help  us  with  furniture  and  with  God’s  favour,  we  shall 
confound  their  devices.  ...  I  pray  you  bear  with  this  for 
it  is  done  in  haste  and  bad  weather. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Burghley  and  Walsingham  are  ill- 
represented  by  the  Armada  letters.  They  make  a  reader 
tingle  with  impatience  and  dislike. 

As  for  Drake,  he  is  elate  once  he  is  at  the  Spaniards’ 
heels.  His  words  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham  have  been 
constantly  quoted  : 

We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  us  and  mind,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  to  wrestle  a  pull  with  him.  There  was  never 
anything  pleased  me  better  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  flying 
with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northwards.  God  grant  you 
have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  ;  for  with  the  grace 
of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  it  not  but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle 
the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself 
at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange  trees. — i.  364. 
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For  the  fire  ships,  the  panic,  and  the  terrible  struggle  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  “  weary  wash  of  the  Northern  seas,” 
we  must  turn  to  later  writers — to  the  historians,  to  Froude 
and  to  Kingsley.  The  English  harrassed  the  enemy  as  long 
as  their  powder  lasted,  and  then  relied  on  what  Howard 
called  a  “  brag  countenance  ”  until  it  was  thought  safe  to 
leave  the  galleons  to  the  “  great  sea-gate  ”  (sea  swell)  and 
the  tide  rips.  We  are  reminded  of  the  apostrophe  to  enemy 
shipping  in  “  Cymbeline  ”  (hi.  i.  26-9)  : 

Poore  ignorant  Baubles,  on  our  terrible  Seas 
Like  Egge-shels  mou’d  upon  their  Surges,  crack’d 
As  easily  gainst  our  Rockes. 

The  fate  of  some  of  those  who  manned  the  ships  thus 
tossed  and  battered  may  be  read  in  W.  P.  Ker’s  fine  essay 
entitled  “  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,”1  a  reading  of 
which  is  a  corrective  to  our  prejudices  and  antipathies.  By 
virtue  of  his  knowledge  and  keen  imaginative  insight  Ker 
readjusts  our  focus.  He  makes  us  look  at  the  Spaniards 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  words  until,  instead  of 
the  stiff  lay  figures  of  legend,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  adven¬ 
turous  men  with  a  sense  of  humour — soldiers  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  great  conquistadors.  For  the  wanderings 
of  the  Spanish  sailors,  and  for  a  fresh  view  of  the  part  played 
by  England  and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  drama  of 
the  sea,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  essay  itself  ;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  to  note  here  the  piece  of  Armada  literature 
quoted  by  Ker  from  the  “  Autobiography  and  Diary  of 
Mr.  James  Melvill.”  It  sets  out  the  dealings  of  an  honest 
good  man  of  Scotland  with  ship-wrecked  Spaniards.  The 
announcement  made  at  the  outset  that  the  king  was  that 
winter  (the  winter  of  1588)  engaged  in  “  commenting  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  setting  out  of  sermontes  thairupon 
against  the  Papists  and  Spainyarts  ”  puts  us  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  There  were  plenty  of 
Papists  in  the  land  ready  to  pack  cards  with  the  Spaniards, 

r.  Printed  in  “  Collected  Essays  by  W.  P.  Ker,”  ed.  C.  Whibley,  1925,  vol.  i. 

p.  45. 
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but  Melvill  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  with  a  hatred  of 
Antichrist  worthy  of  Mause  Headrigg,  albeit  he  was  far 
enough  from  a  Christlike  love  of  England.  His  account  of 
how,  with  the  magistrates  of  his  town,  he  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  some  Spanish  castaways,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  his  diary,1  and  seems  to  warrant 
quotation  : 

For  a  lang  tyme  the  newes  of  a  Spanishe  navie  and  armie 
haid  bein  blasit  abrode  ;  and  about  the  Lambes  tyde  of  the 
1588,  this  Yland  haid  fund  a  feirfull  effect  thairof,  to 
the  utter  subversion  bathe  of  Kirk  and  Polecie,  giff  God 
haid  nocht  wounderfullie  watched  ower  the  sam,  and  mightelie 
fauchten  and  defeat  that  armie  be  his  souldiers,  the  elements, 
quhilk  he  maid  all  four  maist  fercelie  to  afflict  them  till  almost 
utter  consumption.  Terrible  was  the  feir,  persing  war2 
the  pretchings,  ernest,  zealus,  and  fervent  war  the  prayers, 
sounding  war  the  siches  and  sobbes,  and  abounding  was 
the  teares  at  that  Fast  and  Generali  Assemblie  keipit  at 
Edinbruche,  when  the  newes  war  crediblie  tauld,  sum  tymes 
of  thair  landing  at  Dunbar,  sum  tymes  at  St.  Androis,  and  in 
Tay,  and  now  and  then  at  Aberdein  and  Cromertie  first.3 
And  in  verie  deid,  as  we  knew  certeanlie  soone  efter,  the  Lord 
of  Armies,  wha  ryddes  upon  the  winges  of  the  wounds,4 
the  Keipar  of  his  awin  Israeli,  was  in  the  mean  tyme  convoying 
that  monstruus  navie  about  our  costes,  and  directing  thair 
hulkes  and  galiates  to  the  ilands,  rokkes,  and  sandes,  whar- 
upon  he  haid  destnat  thair  wrak  and  destruction.  For, 
within  twa  or  thrie  monethe  thairefter,  earlie  in  the  morning 
be  brak  of  day,  ane  of  our  bailyies  cam  to  my  bedsyde,  sayin, 
(but  nocht  with  fray,)  “  I  haiff  to  tell  yow  newes,  Sir.  Ther  is 
arryvit  within  our  herbrie  this  morning  a  schipe  full  of 
Spainyarts,  bot  nocht  to  giff  mercie  bot  to  ask  !  And  sa 
schawes  me  that  the  commanders  haid  landit,  and  he  haid 
commandit  tham  to  thair  schipe  againe  till  the  Magistrates 
of  the  town  haid  advysit,  and  the  Spainyarts  haid  humblie 
obeyit  :  therfor  desyrit  me  to  ryse  and  heir  thair  petition 
with  tham.  Upe  I  got  with  diligence,  and  assembling  the 
honest  men  of  the  town,  cam  to  the  Tolbuthe  ;  and  efter 


1.  Ed.  Robert  Pitcairn,  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  1842,  pp.  260-264. 

2.  Piercing  were.  3.  Cromarty  Firth.  4.  Winds. 
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consultation  taken  to  heir  tham,  and  what  answer  to  mak, 
ther  presentes  us  a  verie  reverend  man  of  big  stature,  and  grave 
and  stout  countenance,  grey-haired,  and  verie  humble  lyk, 
wha,  efter  mikle  and  verie  law  courtessie,  bowing  down  with 
h.is  face  neir  the  ground,  and  twitching  my  scho1  with  his 
hand,  began  his  harang  in  the  Spanise  toung,  wharof  I  under¬ 
stud  the  substance  ;  and  being  about  to  answer  in  Latine,  he 
haiffing  onlie  a  young  man  with  him  to  be  his  interpreter, 
began  and  tauld  ower  againe  to  us  in  guid  Einglis.  The 
sum  was,  that  King  Philipe,  his  maister,  haid  riget  out  a 
navie  and  armie  to  land  in  Eingland,  for  just  causes  to  be 
advengit  of  manie  intolerable  wrangs  quhilk  he  haid  receavit 
of  that  nation,  but  God  for  ther  sinnes  haid  bein  against 
thame,  and  be  storme  of  wather  haid  dryven  the  navie  by  the 
cost2  of  Eingland,  and  him  with  a  certean  of  Capteanes,  being 
the  Generali  of  twentie  hulks,  upon  an  yll  of  Scotland,  called 
the  Fear  Yll,3  wher  they  maid  schipewrack,  and  whar  sa  monie 
as  haid  eschapit  the  merciles  sies  and  rokes,  haid  mair  nor 
sax  or  sevin  ouks4  suffred  grait  hunger  and  cauld,  till  conducing 
that  bark  out  of  Orkney,  they  war  com  hither  as  to  thair 
speciall  frinds  and  confederats  to  kiss  the  King’s  Majesties 
hands  of  Scotland,  (and  thairwith  bekkit  even  to  the  yeard,) 
and  to  find  relief!  and  comfort  thairby  to  him  selff,  these 
gentilmen  Capteanes,  and  the  poore  souldarts,  whase  condition 
was  for  the  present  maist  miserable  and  pitifull. 

As  we  read  we  begin  to  wonder  how  such  a  character  as 
Melvill  got  into  the  world  at  all  without  a  helping  hand 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  words  are  deliciously  in 
character.  His  advice  to  the  honest  men  of  the  town  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  was  “  conform  to  the 
Prophet  Ilizeus  his  to  the  King  of  Israel,  in  Samaria,  ‘  Giff 
them  bread  and  water  which,  being  interpreted,  was 
“  keall,  pattage  and  fische.”  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
the  kindness  of  Melvill  and  his  associates  was  courteously 
repaid  by  the  Spanish  captain  who,  on  his  return  to  Cadiz, 
treated  very  handsomely  some  men  from  the  town  of 
Anstruther,  and  inquired  kindly  for  the  Laird  and  the 
Minister. 


i.  Touching  my  shoe.  2.  Past  the  coast.  3.  Fair  Isle.  4.  Weeks. 
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Melvill  evidently  found  it  more  difficult  to  forgive  his 
enemy  at  the  gate  than  his  enemy  from  over  seas.  The 
English  were  prone  to  rouse  his  carnal  passions.  In  a  very 
characteristic  entry  in  the  diary  (p.  257)  he  tells  how  the 
ship  of  a  very  good  honest  man  of  Anstruther  was  taken  by 
English  pirates,  and  the  honest  man  slain  ;  and  how  all  the 
best  men  of  the  town  put  out  after  the  pirates,  every  man 
encouraging  another  ;  and  how  he  (Melvill)  did  nothing 
but  commend  them  to  God  till  ten  days  were  ended,  when 
he  saw  them  returning  with  all  good  tokens  of  joy,  “  flagges, 
streamers,  and  enseingyie  displayit,  whom  with  grait  joy 
we  receavit,  and  went  togidder  to  the  Kirk,  and  praised  God.” 

V 

Two  pieces  of  prose  which  give  great  pleasure  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  are  “  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived  ” 
and  “  The  World  Encompassed.”  “  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Revived  5,1  was  printed  in  1628.  On  the  title  page  it  was 
styled  : 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived ;  calling  upon  this  dull  or 
effeminate  Age,  to  follow  his  noble  steps  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  narrative  was  “  faithfully  taken  ”  from  the  reports  of 
some  of  Drake’s  followers  by  Philip  Nichols,  Preacher  ; 
it  was  issued  by  Drake’s  nephew,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
reviewed  by  Drake  himself  before  his  death.  The  dedicatory 
epistle,  originally  intended  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  by  his 
hand.  The  story  is  of  the  raid  on  the  Spanish  Main,  1 572-3, 
and  the  taking  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  is  as  varied, 
unexpected,  and  exciting  as  any  fictitious  romance  of 
adventure  with,  in  addition,  a  flavour  as  of  fine  poetry  ; 
for  it  may  be  considered  as  the  Prelude  to  “  The  World 
Encompassed.”  A  single  paragraph  tells  how  Drake 
ascended  a  goodly  and  great  high  tree  in  the  Isthmus  of 

I.  In  “  An  English  Garner  :  Voyages  and  Travels,”  with  an  Introduction 
by  C.  R.  Beazley,  1903,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  The  spelling  is  modernised  in  this 
edition  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken. 
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Panama,  and  plainly  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  “  so  much 
desired  ”  ;  but  it  is  a  paragraph  so  significant  that,  in 
reading  it,  we  feel  a  dilating  of  the  imagination  comparable 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  physical  world  to  Drake’s  eyes 
when  he  had  reached  the  required  height.  His  look-out 
was  a  bower  made  by  his  men  high  up  in  a  tree.  There  he 
made  his  vow.  The  story  says  : 

After  our  captain  had  ascended  to  this  bower,  with  the  chief 
Cimaroon,  and  having,  as  it  pleased  God,  at  that  time,  by 
reason  of  the  brize  (breeze)  a  very  fair  day,  had  seen  that  sea, 
of  which  he  had  heard  such  golden  reports  :  he  besought 
Almighty  God  of  His  goodness,  to  give  him  life  and  leave  to 
sail  once,  in  an  English  Ship,  in  that  sea.  And  then  calling 
up  all  the  rest  of  our  (17  English)  men,  he  acquainted  John 
Oxnam  especially  with  this  his  petition  and  purpose  if  it  would 
please  God  to  grant  him  that  happiness.  Who  understanding 
it  presently  protested,  that  “  unless  our  Captain  did  beat 
him  from  his  company,  he  would  follow  him  by  God’s  grace.” 

This  consecration  of  energy  to  a  distant  enterprise  lifts 
“  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived  ”  and  “  The  World  Encom¬ 
passed  ”  out  of  the  plane  of  haphazard  adventure  towards 
co-ordinated  drama.  Drake,  the  Corsair  and  gold-seeker, 
becomes  the  hero,  possessed  of  purpose,  and  strong  (though 
with  characteristic  Elizabethan  humility  before  God)  to 
fulfil  it. 

In  “  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived  ”  he  yearns  towards  the 
distant  Pacific.  In  “  The  World  Encompassed  ”1  he  is 

x 

struggling  in  it,  exploring  and  appropriating  its  treasures, 
pitting  his  little  ship  against  it.  The  account  appeared 
in  1628,  and  was  collected  out  of  the  notes  of  Francis 
Fletcher  and  others  who  had  made  the  famous  voyage.  It 
was  offered  to  the  public  “  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
actor,  but  especially  for  the  stirring  up  of  heroick  spirits, 
to  benefit  their  countrie  and  eternize  their  names  by  like 
noble  attempts.”  Drake  literally  put  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth  or,  as  the  book  has  it,  he  turned  up  a  furrow 

1.  “  The  World  Encompassed,”  appendices  and  Introduction  by  W.  S. 

Vaux,  Hak.  Soc.,  1854. 
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round  about  the  whole  world  overmatching  the  ancient 
Argonauts,  and  surpassing  the  “  crowned  victory  ”  of  the 
noble  mariner  Magellan.  “  The  World  Encompassed  ”  is 
not  mere  documented  information.  It  offers  a  means  of 
transport,  so  that  we  make  the  voyage  ourselves  and  share 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  adventurers.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  the  human  drama,  and  enquire  into  the 
still  obscure  problems  of  Doughty’s  treachery  and  Winter’s 
defection  ;  but  Drake’s  three  most  desperate  encounters 
with  the  sea  itself  as  opponent  we  cannot  omit. 

The  first  was  after  the  navigation  of  the  gusty  passages 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  continued  storms  drove  the 
adventurers  southward  until  they  discovered  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  South  Sea  “  meete  in  a  most  large 
and  free  scope  ”  ;  that  instead  of  land  stretching  to  the 
South  Pole  there  were  the  desolate  waters  of  two  mingled 
oceans.  The  storms  are  thus  described  : 

(On)  September  7,  the  second  day  after  our  entrance  into 
the  South  Sea  (called  by  some  Mare  pacificum,  but  prouing  to 
vs  rather  to  be  Mare  furiosum),  God  by  a  contrary  wind  and 
intollerable  tempest,  seemed  to  set  himselfe  against  vs,  forcing 
vs  not  onely  to  alter  our  course  and  determination,  but  with 
great  trouble,  long  time,  many  dangers,  hard  escapes,  and 
finall  separating  of  our  fleet,  to  yeeld  ourselues  vnto  his  will. 
Yea,  such  was  the  extremitie  of  the  tempest,  that  it  appeared 
to  vs  as  if  he  had  pronounced  a  sentence,  not  to  stay  his  hand, 
nor  to  withdraw  his  iudgement,  till  he  had  buried  our  bodies, 
and  ships  also,  in  the  bottomlesse  depth  of  the  raging  sea. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September  “  the  moone  was  eclipsed  in 
Aries,  and  darkened  about  three  points,  for  the  space  of  two 
glasses.”  This  eclipse  bred  in  the  sailors  some  hope  of 
alteration  and  change  of  weather,  but  the  “  violent  and 
extraordinarie  flawes  ”  persisted,  and  caused  the  separation 
from  her  consort  of  the  Marigold,  whose  mariners  could  by 
no  means  help  themselves  but  by  “  spooming  along  before 
the  sea.” 

The  Golden  Hinde  and  her  Vice-Admiral,  the  Elizabeth, 
now  alone  remained,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elizabeth  with 
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Winter  aboard,  turned  homeward  through  the  Straits  so 
that,  as  the  writer  remarks,  the  Golden  Hind,  had  she 
retained  her  old  name — her  name  had  been  changed  from 
the  Pelican  to  the  Golden  Hind  at  Capo  Virgin  Maria — 
“  might  haue  beene  now  indeed  said  to  be  as  a  pellican 
alone  in  the  wildernesse.”  The  gales  after  a  brief  respite 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  The  winds  were 

such  as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  set  all  at  libertie, 
or  as  if  all  the  clouds  vnder  heauen  had  beene  called  together 
to  lav  their  force  vpon  that  one  place.  The  seas,  which  by 
nature  and  of  themselues  are  heauie,  and  of  a  weightie  sub¬ 
stance,  wrere  rowled  vp  from  the  depths,  euen  from  the  roots 
of  the  rockes,  as  if  it  had  beene  a  scroll  of  parchment,  which  by 
the  extremity  of  heate  runneth  together  ;  and  being  aloft 
were  carried  in  most  strange  manner  and  abundance,  as 
feathers  or  drifts  of  snow,  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  to 
water  the  exceeding  tops  of  high  and  loftie  mountaines. 
Our  anchors,  as  false  friends  in  such  a  danger,  gaue  ouer  their 
holdfast,  and  as  if  it  had  beene  with  horror  of  the  thing,  did 
shrinke  downe  to  hide  themselues  in  this  miserable  storme, 
committing  the  distressed  ship  and  helpelesse  men  to  the 
vncertaine  and  rowling  seas,  which  tossed  them  like  a  ball  in  a 
racket. 

“  By  the  mercy  of  God  ”  the  adventurers  were  delivered 
from  this  tempest  after  they  had  been  driven  so  far  south 
as  to  fall  “  with  the  vttermost  part  of  land  toward  the  South 
Pole,”  thus  making  the  important  discovery  above  noted, 
and  confounding  those  cosmographers  who,  “  either  vpon 
the  deceiuable  reports  of  other  men  or  the  deceitfull 
imaginations  of  themselues,”  had  described  as  a  mainland 
peopled  with  strange  monsters  what  was  now  plainly 
perceived  to  be  an  island.  The  little  jibe  at  the  deceitful 
imaginations  of  cosmographers  is  amusing.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Raleigh  quotes  a  merry  tale  of  a  map-maker 
who  put  in  an  extra  island  for  his  wife’s  sake — because  she 
wanted  an  island  of  her  own.1 

Once  the  storm  has  abated,  Drape’s  journey  along  the 

x.  History  of  ,thfi  World,  bk.  IX,  ch.  xxiiL 
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Pacific  coast  becomes  an  Aladdin’s  tale  of  bars  of  silver  of  the 
bigness  of  brick-bats,  chests  of  plate,  and  precious  stones. 
Our  eyes  dazzle  as  we  read.  But  soon,  with  fabulous 
treasure  in  their  ship,  and  robbed  and  indignant  Spaniards 
behind  them,  the  adventurers  have  to  think  of  return  to 
England.  They  decide  to  seek  for  the  Northern  passage, 
so  that  they  may  pass  from  the  Pacific  into  their  own 
Atlantic  by  way  of  North  America.  They  set  out  to  solve 
from  within  the  problem  which  baffled  Frobisher  and 
Davies.  This  is  Drake’s  second  encounter  with  the 
implacable  ocean.  The  air  gets  colder  and  colder  as  the 
ship  proceeds  North,  until  the  hearts  of  the  sailors  are  broken 
by  the  nipping  winds.  The  rain  which  falls  is  an  “  vnnatural 
congealed  and  frozen  substance,”  the  face  of  the  earth 
itself  “  vnhandsome  and  deformed.”  The  writer,  who 
loves  a  little  literary  embellishment,  says  that 

the  North  and  North-west  winds  (the  constant  visitants  of 
those  coasts)  send  abroad  their  frozen  nimphes,  to  the  infecting 
of  the  whole  aire  with  this  insufferable  sharpnesse. 

So  nipping  grows  the  cold,  and  so  impenetrable  the  fogs, 
that  Drake  decides  to  give  up  his  battle  with  the  North. 
His  ship  is  headed  south  again,  and  the  sailors  embark  on 
a  course  hardly  less  desperate  than  that  just  abandoned — a 
course  which  will  take  them  home  by  way  of  Southern  Asia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  on  this  journey  home  that  Drake  wrestles  his  third 
great  fall  with  the  sea  and,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  “  The 
World  Encompassed  ”  is  concerned,  it  is  the  last  to  be 
recounted  in  detail,  though  storms  and  difficulties  continue. 
The  Golden  Hind  is  navigating  the  treacherous  passages 
between  the  islands  which  lie  about  the  island  of  Celebes. 
Shoals  are  everywhere  and  the  sailors  beat  up  and  down 
with  extraordinary  care  and  circumspection  until,  supposing 
themselves  to  have  attained  a  free  passage,  they  begin  to 
run  without  anxiety  before  a  “  reasonable  gale,” 

when  loe,  on  a  sudden,  when  we  least  suspected,  no 
shew  or  suspition  of  danger  appearing  to  vs,  and  we  were  now 
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sailing  onward  with  full  sailes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
watch  of  the  said  day  at  night,  euen  in  a  moment,  our  ship 
was  laid  vp  fast  vpon  a  desperate  shoale,  with  no  other  likeli¬ 
hood  in  appearance,  but  that  wee  with  her  must  there 
presently  perish  ;  there  being  no  probability  how  anything 
could  be  saued,  or  any  person  scape  aliue. 

The  crew  need  all  the  “  comfortable  speeches  ”  of  their 
general  to  keep  up  their  hearts  in  this  last  affliction.  A 
lingering  death  on  the  ship  or  an  “  intolerable  bondage 
both  of  body  and  minde  ”  among  a  barbarous  people 
seem  to  be  the  only  alternatives.  For  long  hours  they 
remain  impaled  upon  the  “  hard  and  pinching  rocks.” 
The  sailors  feel  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that 
wind  and  sea  will  now  be  stirred  up  to  be  His  executioners. 
They  fear  they  may  die  solitary  among  the  beasts  “  as  a 
bird  on  the  mountaines  without  all  comfort.”  Now 
it  is  the  general  determination  to  abandon  direct  action 
and  lean  on  the  mercy  of  God  ;  now  they  fall  to  work 
using  all  natural  means  to  aid  themselves.  We  see  them 
lightening  the  vessel  and,  in  their  despair,  casting  into  the 
sea  much  that  they  had  toiled  to  secure.  Finally  they  are 
delivered  by  the  “  extraordinary  hand  of  God,”  and  a 
slackening  of  the  stiffness  of  the  wind. 

The  narrative  abounds  in  memorable  phrases.  We  are 
reminded  of  Bunyan  when  we  read  that  the  mariners 
commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  God  “  to  spill  or  save 
them  ”  ;  or  when  the  writer  speaks  of  being  brought  out 
“  under  the  very  stroke  of  death.”  There  are  few  more 
graphic  descriptions  of  sea  and  coast  than  that  given  of 
Capo  Virgin  Maria  in  the  early  part  of  the  narrative, 
before  the  adventurers  enter  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The 
Cape  can  be  seen  four  leagues  before  you  come  to  it, 

with  high  and  steepe  gray  cliffes ,  full  of  blacke  starres, 
against  which  the  sea  beating  sheweth  as  it  were  the  spoutings 
of  whales.  .  .  . 

and  we  can  read  whole  books  and  not  enter  so  actively  into 
the  perils  and  glories  of  Elizabethan  seafaring  as  when  we 
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read  in  “  The  World  Encompassed  ”  of  the  waves  which 
seem  to  be  plucked  up  from  the  very  roots  of  the  rocks, 
and  of  aloof  mountains,  crowned  with  “  frozen  meteors,” 
coldly  watching  the  struggles  of  a  few  incomprehensible 
men.  The  adventurer  has  no  reason  in  him.  Winds  and 
seas  and  mountains  must  have  gasped  with  astonishment 
at  man’s  ridiculous  conceit  of  himself — putting  out  to 
sea  on  a  few  planks  and  defiantly  going  round  the  world. 

VI 

No  one  can  read  the  voyages  without  being  impressed 
by  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the  mariners’  trust  in  God. 
The  Authorised  version  of  the  Bible  was  not  issued  until 
1611,  but  the  older  translations,  on  which  the  new 
version  was  based,  had  served  their  purpose  well,  and  already 
the  scriptures  were  part  of  the  national  consciousness.  In 
the  Bible,  references  to  the  sea  are  not  many1 ;  but  sufficient 
to  provide  noble  poetry,  glimpses  of  the  romance  of  traffic, 
and  realistic  narrative.  To  the  Hebrew  poet  the  sea 
is  an  expression  of  the  majesty  of  God.  Its  beauty  and 
power  are  the  measure  of  His  strength ;  the  Creator  not 
the  creature  is  the  final  object  of  contemplation  and  the 
theme  of  praise.  Such  a  note  as  Jeremiah’s  “  There  is 
sorrow  on  the  sea  ;  it  cannot  be  quiet  ”  is  rare.  God 
made  the  sea  and,  at  a  crisis  in  their  history,  ruled  the  waves 
to  the  advantage  of  his  chosen  people.  The  story  of  the 
creation  colours  all  Hebraic  thought.  The  desolation,  “  when 
darknesse  was  vpon  the  face  of  the  deepe  ”  ;  the  coming 
of  light ;  the  mastering  of  the  great  waters,  so  that  what 
had  been  formless  and  intractable  was  shaped  and  controlled 
— these  are  the  memories  to  which  the  poets  recur  again 
and  again  in  their  expressions  of  praise  and  awe.  God 
is  girded  with  power  ;  he  is  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves ; 
he  can  still  the  voice  of  the  sea  and  make  the  darkness 
a  swaddling  band  for  it.  Although,  in  a  sense,  a  sea-faring 

i.  For  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  and  for  the  story  of  Jonah,  see  pp.  27 
and  67  of  this  book. 
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people,  the  Hebrews  feared  the  sea.  Their  fear  winged 
their  wonder  to  greater  heights.  Psalms  civ  and  cvii 
are  so  glorious  that  nothing  seems  able  to  enhance  or  impair 
them  ;  Plain-song,  or  Anglican  chant — what  do  they  matter  ? 
The  words  triumph  always  and  everywhere.  Like  the  sea 
itself  they  say,  “  Lift  up  your  hearts,”  and  we  make  the  only 
possible  response  : 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  workes !  in  wisedome  hast 
thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

So  is  this  great  and  wide  Sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

There  goe  the  shippes  ;  there  is  that  Leuiathan,  whom  thou 
hast  made  to  play  therein. 

These  v/aite  all  vpon  thee  :  that  thou  mayest  giue  them  their 
meate  in  due  season. 

But  both  Psalms  must  be  taken  as  wholes.  Quotation 
from  them  is  a  stupid  breaking  of  their  splendid  unity. 
Old  Testament  poetry  is  a  triumphant  preparation  for  the 
New.  God  ruled  the  great  waters,  and  it  was  right  that, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  Christ  should  walk  the  seas, 
and  still  the  tempest  with  his  voice.  The  fear  of  St. 
Peter,  when  he  sees  the  winds  boisterous,  is  the  fear  of  the 
Psalmist ;  the  Old  Testament  : 

Then  they  cry  vnto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble, 
is  answered  by  Christ’s 

“  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.” 

The  romance  of  traffic  runs  through  the  story  of  Solomon’s 
reign.  The  rich  materials  of  which  the  house  of  the 
Lord  was  fashioned  were  brought  from  over  the  sea.  Cedars 
were  brought  by  Hiram’s  servants  from  Lebanon  to  the 
sea-side,  and  conveyed  in  huge  floats  to  Palestine.  Solomon 
built  a  navy  in  Ezion  Geber,  and  manned  it  with  Hiram’s 
shipmen  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.  This  navy  brought 
gold  from  Ophir,  and  almug  trees,  and  precious  stones. 
And  then  there  was  the  navy  of  Tarshish  bringing  once  in 
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three  years  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks. 
Elizabethan  readers  of  Hakluyt’s  records  of  eastern  voyages 
must  constantly  have  been  reminded  of  the  old  precious 
freightings,  and  of  the  “  traffic  of  the  spice  merchants  ” 
in  the  days  of  Solomon.  In  our  own  day  the  glamour  of 
the  mart,  the  romance  of  “  traffic  for  strange  webs  with 
Eastern  merchants,”  has  worked  itself  deeply  into  one  kind 
of  English  sea  writing  ;  and  the  reverse  side  of  the  web 
has  also  been  shown. 

As  for  the  narrative  of  experienced  danger  and  escape,  no 
story  in  Hakluyt  is  told  with  such  consummate  skill  as  that  of 
St.  Paul’s  ship-wreck  off  Melita  (Malta),  in  the  last  two 
chapters  of  the  Acts.  Here  is  the  ordered  beauty  of  good 
prose,  with  right  selection,  firm  outline,  sufficient  detail,  and 
no  staggering  to  and  fro  in  the  order  of  events.  Some  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  Elizabethan  voyages  are  lyrical  in  their 
intensity.  In  the  story  of  St.  Paul  we  have  pure  prose 
narrative,  level,  precise,  and  yet  not  tame  either  ;  the  work 
of  one  whose  faculties  are  concentrated  on  the  task  of 
relating. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Bible  expresses  not  the  English, 
but  the  Hebrew  feeling  for  the  sea  ;  and  that  a  reference 
to  it  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  not  strictly  relevant.  But 
the  Bible  was  part  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Elizabethan 
seamen.  Its  words  were  constantly  on  their  lips.  We 
may  sometimes  feel  revolted  by  phraseology  of  the  kind 
which  led  to  Elizabeth’s  jibe  at  Hawkins ;  yet  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  that  beneath  the  occasional  glibness  of  the 
expression  was  a  genuine  piety  ;  and  that  the  reliance  of  the 
Elizabethans  on  God  was  one  source  of  their  daring.  And 
even  in  the  matter  of  expression  they  did  not  often  fail. 
A  hundred  lofty  and  moving  utterances  testify  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  dignity  of  prayers.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  here  that  the  beautiful  Navy  Prayer,  which 
now  stands  first  in  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea, 
was  not  added  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  until  1662. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Sea  in  English  Poetry  from 
Surrey  to  Donne 

I 

Christopher  Columbus  made  his  voyage  in  1492  ; 
Hakluyt’s  collection  of  voyages  was  complete  in  its  present 
form  by  1600.  We  have  thus  a  century  of  discovery  and 
exploration  during  which  tales  of  adventures  by  sea  must 
have  been  told  and  retold,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  new 
exciting  material  for  poets  if  they  cared  to  use  it.  But 
at  first  they  did  not.  It  took  more  than  fifty  years  to  inflame 
the  English  imagination.  Even  the  adventurers  were  slow 
to  take  fire,  and  the  poets  were  still  slower.  They  were 
absorbed  not  in  expressing  the  new  matter,  but  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  new  manner.  Classical  and  Italian  writings 
were  eagerly  read  and  their  devices  adapted,  so  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  it  is  more  interesting  to  see  what 
the  poets  made  of  the  new  forms  than  how  they  used  the 
new  experiences  of  sailors — for  the  most  part  they  merely 
ignored  them.  Later  in  the  period  these  adventures 
began  to  count  for  much  more  in  poetry,  but  the  formal 
interest  continues.  We  can  watch  the  growth  of  a  new 
poetic  diction  in  the  poetry  of  the  sea.  In  Spenser  it  is 
warmed  and  coloured  by  the  poet’s  delight  in  it ;  then 
gradually  it  grows  cold  and  stiff,  until  for  Donne  it  is  nothing 
but  a  hindrance  to  the  sight,  and  he  pushes  it  aside  ; 
but  it  did  not  die.  Milton  set  his  stamp  on  a  particular 
form  of  it ;  it  served  to  deck  out  much  eighteenth  century 
sea  poetry,  and  rags  of  it  remain  to  this  day.  Donne 
rebelled  against  it  and  by  extending  this  chapter  to  cover 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  including 
the  poems  of  Donne  and  his  contemporaries,  we  seem  to 
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reach  a  fitting  place  of  vantage  for  a  survey.  We  shall 
notice  the  part  played  by  the  sea  in  the  poetry  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  in  Spenser,  in  some  of  Spenser’s  con¬ 
temporaries  and  successors  who  followed  his  lead,  and  in 
Donne  who  rejected  it,  turning  from  the  picturesque  to 
what  he  chose  to  consider  the  real.  Dramatic  poetry  will 
be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

The  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
need  not  on  this  occasion  long  detain  us.  Two  early 
poems  may  serve  as  links  with  Middle  English  writing. 
These  are  “  The  Bowge  of  Courte,”  by  Skelton  (1460  ?-i 529) 
and  “  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,”  by  an  unknown  author.  “  The 
Bowge  of  Courte  5,1  is  an  allegory  written  against  court 
follies  and  vices.  The  Prologue  tells  how  the  poet  fell 
asleep  and  had  a  dream : 

At  Harwyche  Porte  slumbrynge  as  I  laye, 

In  myne  hostes  house,  called  Powers  Keye, 

Methought  I  sawe  a  shyppe,  goodly  of  sayle, 

Come  saylynge  forth  into  that  hauen  brood, 

Her  takelynge  ryche  and  of  hye  apparayle  : 

She  kyste  an  anker,  and  there  she  laye  at  rode. 
Marchauntes  her  horded  to  see  what  she  had  lode  : 
Therein  they  founde  royall  marchaundyse, 

Fraghted  with  plesure  of  what  ye  coude  deuyse. 

This  sounds  very  promising,  but  we  are  soon  told  that  the 
name  of  the  ship  is  “  The  Bowge  of  Courte,”  that  the  owner 
of  her  is  a  dame  whose  name  is  Saunce-pere,  and  that  the 
“  royall  chaffre  ”  which  is  shipped  is  “  Fauore.”  The 
passengers  are  Dread,  Fauell,  Suspecte,  etc.,  and,  as  the 
poem  proceeds,  the  sea  finds  little  place. 

“  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote :  A  Satirical  Poem,”1 2  ascribed 
to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  happy  in 

1.  “  Bowge  ”  =  “  bouche.”  Morley  explains,  “bowge  of  courte  was  the  old 
technical  name  for  the  right  to  feed  at  a  King’s  table.”  Probably  both  “  The 
Bowge  of  Courte  ”  and  “  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote  ”  were  suggested  by  Brandt’s 
“  Shyp  of  Folys  ”  which  had  been  translated  by  Barclay. 

2.  Reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society,  1843,  “from  an  unique  copy  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.” 
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its  title.  This  so  caught  hold  of  popular  imagination 
that  “  Cocke  lorels  bote  ”  seems  to  have  become  proverbial 
for  a  ship-load  of  knaves.  Cocke  Lorell  himself  was 
notorious  at  the  time  as  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  and 
he  was  probably  still  alive  when  the  poem  was  written. 
The  poet  tells  how  men  of  all  crafts  came  to  Cocke’s  boat — 
“  goldsmythes,  and  grote  clyppers,”  “  taylers,  tauerners, 
and  drapers  ” — the  poet  gives  a  long  list  of  them.  Then  he 
tells  how  in  Cocke’s  boat  each  man  had  an  oar,  and  describes 
various  offices  : 

Some  woude  at  ye  capstayne,  as  Cocke  the  bad  ; 

Some  stode  at  ye  slyge,  some  dyde  trusse  and  thryge  ; 

Some  howysed  the  mayne  sayle, 

Some  one  the  shrowedes  dyde  clyme, 

Some  couched  a  hogges  heed  vnder  a  hatche, 

Some  threwe  out  bayte,  fysshe  to  catche. 

Some  pulled  vp  the  bonauenture, 

Some  to  howes  the  tope  sayle  dyed  entre, 

Some  stered  at  the  helme  behynde, 

Some  whysteled  after  the  wynde  ; 

There  was  non  that  there  was 
But  he  had  an  offyce  more  or  lasse. 

Than  Cocke  Lorell  dyed  his  whystele  blowe 
That  all  his  men  sholde  hym  knowe, 

With  that  they  cryed,  and  made  a  shoute, 

That  the  water  shoke  all  aboute  ; 

Than  men  myght  here  the  ores  classhe, 

And  on  the  water  gaue  many  a  dasshe, 

They  sprede  theyr  sayles  as  voyde  of  sorowe, 

Furthe  they  rowed  Saint  George  to  borowe  ; 

For  Ioye  their  trupettes  dyde  they  blowe, 

And  some  songe  heue  and  howe  rombelowe. 

One  would  have  been  sorry  to  miss  the  “  hogges  heed  ” 
being  couched  under  hatch — perhaps  to  the  subsequent 
comfort  of  some  “  good  felawe  ” — and  the  familiar  “  heue 
and  howe,”  and  the  knave  who  “  whysteled  after  a  wynde.” 
The  poet  knew  how  to  make  use  of  graphic  detail. 
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As  far  as  I  can  find  there  are  no  other  very  lively  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  sea  in  the  poetry  of  this  time,  although  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  in  this  as  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  shows 
the  trend  of  taste.  The  scanty  notices  of  the  sea  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  work,  in  the  poems  of  Surrey,  and  in 
such  publications  as  “  Tottel’s  Miscellany  ”  and  the 
“  Mirror  for  Magistrates  ”  will  show  what  use  was  being 
made  of  the  sea  by  those  who  were  essaying  the  new  “  stately 
style,”  while  the  ballad  of  “  Sir  Andrew  Barton,”  which 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  will  show  the  unimpaired 
vigour  of  another  tradition. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503  P-1542)1  follows  Petrarch  in  the 
sonnet  beginning  : 

My  galy  charged  with  forgetfulnes, 

Thorrough  sharpe  sees,  in  wynter  nyghtes  doeth  pas, 
Twene  Rock  and  Rock.  .  .  . 

and  provides  the  first  notable  example  in  English  of  the 
kind  of  algebraic  equivalence  of  symbols  which  was  to 
become  so  fashionable  : 

Galley  +  Rough  Seas  =  Love-sick  heart  +  Mistress’s  coldness. 

Gale  =  Scalding  sighs. 

Rain=  Bitter  tears,  etc. 

« 

The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  playing  with  formulae — 
though  it  can  be  something  more  than  that — and  it  has  been 
a  favourite  game  through  the  ages.  Wyatt  seems  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  sea  and  ships  except  as  providing  symbols 
for  his  unhappy  heart,  and  we  cannot  here  do  justice  to 
his  real  merit  as  a  poet.  Something  of  this,  however, 
may  be  seen  from  the  plainer  honest  accents  in  which 
he  bids  farewell  to  Spain  and  longs  to  sail  to  England  : 

Tagus,  fare  well,  that  westward  with  thy  stremis, 

Torns  up  the  grayns  of  gold  alredy  tryd  : 

For  I  with  spun  and  sayle  go  seke  the  Temis, 

Gaynward  the  sonne  that  showth  her  welthi  pryd  : 

1.  “The  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,”  ed.  A.  K.  Foxwell,  1913. 
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And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sowght  by  dremis. 

Like  bendyd  mone  doth  lend  her  lusty  syd  ; 

My  Kyng  my  Country  alone  for  whome  I  lyve  : 

Of  myghty  love  the  winges  for  this  me  gyve. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey1  (15 17- 1547)  has  a  much 
stronger  claim  on  our  attention.  Pleasure  in  the  sea’s 
beauty  was  rarely  expressed,  but  one  line  in  Surrey  seems 
to  indicate  it,  and  the  two  poems  in  “  Tottel’s  Miscellany  ” 
which  treat  most  directly  of  the  sea  are  by  him.  They  are 
entitled  “  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  her  Lover  being 
upon  the  Seas.”  Tottel  assigns  both  to  Surrey  and  they 
have  been  included  in  all  editions  of  Surrey’s  work.  The 
finer  of  the  two2  is  written  in  poulter’s  measure  (lines  of 
twelve  alternating  with  lines  of  fourteen  syllables,  and 
said  to  be  so-called  because  poulterers  sold  their  birds 
twelve  and  fourteen  to  the  dozen).  It  is  not  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  metre  and  one  would  not  like  to  have  it  in  one’s 
ears  for  ever,  but  it  is  admirably  managed  in  this  poem, 
and  the  sentiment  has  sincerity  and  pathos.  The  lady 
(Mr.  F.  M.  Padelford,  in  the  edition  noted  above,  assumes 
that  the  poem  was  written  for  Lady  Surrey  when  Surrey 
was  over  seas  in  France,  and  calls  it  “  Lady  Surrey’s  Lament 
for  her  Absent  Lord  ”)  thinks  of  her  lover  as  wandering 
amidst  the  foaming  flood  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds, 
and  prays  God  to  preserve  him.  She  has  fearful  dreams  in 
which  she  sees  him  drowned  and  wakes  in  terror  lest  it  be 
true.  Then  sometimes  it  is  a  happy  dream  when  she  thinks 
her  lover  has  come  home.  The  bad  dreams  are  vividly, 
the  good  dream,  with  its  home-coming  scene,  very  tenderly 
told.  There  is  no  strain  in  the  diction  and  the  rhythm 
runs  easily  : 

The  fearfull  dreames  I  haue,  oft  times  do  greue  me  so  : 

That  when  I  wake,  I  lye  in  doute,  where  they  be  true,  or  no. 

Sometime  the  roring  seas  (me  semes)  do  grow  so  hye  : 

That  my  dere  Lord  (ay  me  alas)  me  thinkes  I  se  him  die. 

1.  “  Poems  of  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,”  ed.  F.  M.  Padelford,  1920. 

2.  The  text  of  this  “  Complaint  ”  is  given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  8. 

N 
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Another  time  the  same  doth  tell  me  :  he  is  cumme  : 

And  playeng,  where  I  shall  him  find  with  his  faire  little  sonne, 
So  forth  I  go  apace  to  se  that  leessom  sight. 

And  with  a  kisse,  me  think  I  say  :  welcome  my  lord,  my  knight  : 
Welcome  my  swete,  alas,  the  stay  of  my  welfare. 

Thy  presence  bringeth  forth  a  truce  atwixt  me,  and  my  care. 
Then  liuely  doth  he  loke,  and  salueth  me  againe, 

And  saith  :  my  dere,  how  is  it  now,  that  you  haue  all  thys  paine  ? 

All  the  dreamer’s  cares  seem  lifted,  but  she  wakes  to  find 
her  actual  sorrow  only  the  heavier  in  comparison  with  the 
gladness  of  the  dream. 

The  other  poem  of  lament  for  a  lover  on  the  seas  seems 
less  good  on  first  reading.  There  is  the  fanciful  conceit 
of  scalding  sighs  taking  the  place  of  a  gale  to  waft  the  lover 
to  his  “  swete  port  ” — the  lady’s  arms.  But  the  form  is 
pleasing  with  hint  of  a  music  more  delicate  and  various. 
It  can  best  be  heard  in  the  last  three  stanzas.  There 
is  a  picture  of  the  lady  at  the  window  watching  the  clouds 
chased  by  the  wind  : 

When  other  louers,  in  armes  acrosse, 

Reioyce  their  chiefe  delight, 

Drowned  in  tears  to  mourne  my  losse, 

I  stand  the  bitter  night 

In  my  window,  where  I  may  see 

Before  the  windes  how  the  cloudes  flee. 

Lo,  what  a  mariner  loue  hath  made  me  ! 

And  in  grene  waues,  when  the  salt  flood 
Doth  rise  by  rage  of  winde, 

A  thousand  fansies  in  that  mood 
Assayle  my  restlesse  mind. 

Alas  !  now  drencheth  my  swete  fo, 

That  with  the  spoyle  of  my  hart  did  go. 

And  left  me  ;  but,  alas,  why  did  he  so  ! 

We  know  from  biography  that  Surrey  had  travelled, 
had  seen  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  poem  which  Tottel 
entitled  “  The  Complaint  by  Night  of  the  Lover  not 
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Beloved  5,1  there  is  one  line  descriptive  of  the  sea  which 
has  a  very  modern  ring.  Taken  from  its  context,  and 
encountered  unawares,  it  would  pass  any  day  for  a  line 
from  a  nineteenth  century  poet  absorbed  in  trying  to 
transcribe  natural  effects.  The  lover  is  describing  the 
night  in  which  his  plaint  is  being  voiced  : 

Alas  so  all  thinges  nowe  doe  holde  their  peace  : 

Heauen  and  earth  disturbed  in  no  thing  ; 

The  beastes,  the  ayer,  the  birdes  their  song  doe  cease  ; 

The  nightes  chare  the  starres  aboute  dothe  bring. 

Calme  is  the  sea,  the  waues  worke  lesse  and  lesse  ; 

it  is  not  “  breathless  with  adoration,”  but  it  is  very  good 
descriptive  writing,  like  Tennyson  rather  than  Wordsworth. 
We  can  see  those  waves  almost  too  rapt  to  fall  by  the  spell 
of  the  evening.  It  may  be  argued  that  Surrey  did  not  mean 
it,  that  he  lived  long  before  the  age  of  conscious  pleasure 
in  such  things ;  we  can  only  reply  that  if  so  unconsciousness 
made  for  poetry.  And  then,  too,  Surrey’s  merit  is  that 
he  anticipates.  Take  his  blank  verse  translation  of  the 
second  book  of  the  “  Aeneid.”  It  is  not  only  eminently 
readable,  carrying  the  story  easily  along,  but  the  lines 
sometimes  have  a  nervous  energy  which  we  expect  only 
in  later  blank  verse  and  then  often  fail  to  find.  The  whole 
episode  of  the  departure  of  Aeneas  from  Dido’s  shores 
illustrates  it.  The  fleeing  lover’s  ships  are  cutting  the  foam 
with  sails  displayed  ;  command  can  be  put  into  Dido’s 
shout  when  she  thinks  of  giving  chase  : 

Haste  on,  cast  flame,  hoyse  sayle,  and  weelde  your  ores. 

Many  of  Surrey’s  references  to  sea  and  ships  are,  of  course, 
conventional  enough  to  our  ears.  He  has  the  guiding  star, 
frowning  Neptune,  the  slackening  sail  and  the  distant  port. 
He  does  not  fail  to  give  his  friend  Thomas  Wyatt  nautical 
advice  as  to  the  steering  of  life  so  as  to  attain  to  the  “  golden 

1.  Padelford  calls  it  “  A  Nocturnal  Lament.”  It  seems  a  pity  to  change  the 
old  titles. 
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meane  ”x  ;  yet  Surrey  has  a  title  to  respect  from  those 
who  care  for  the  sea,  and  he  would  retain  it  had  he  done 
nothing  but  render,  for  the  first  time  in  English  poetry, 
the  slow  reluctance  of  the  waves  at  sunset  when  they  “  work 
less  and  less.” 

Two  publications  call  for  notice  before  we  leave  the 
“  new  ”  poetry  which  preceded  Spenser.  These  are 
“  Tottel’s  Miscellany,”  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Surrey,  and  the  “  Mirror  for  Magistrates.”  TotteFs 
book,2  the  first  of  the  anthologies  which  later  were  to  become 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Elizabethan  literature,  was  published 
in  1557,  and  reached  a  seventh  edition  by  1587.  It  is 
interesting  from  the  present  point  of  view  chiefly  as  showing 
how  far  poetry  was  removed  from  the  excitements  of 
voyaging  and  exploration.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was 
frozen  to  death  in  1553;  Englishmen  were  beginning  to 
take  a  more  and  more  active  share  in  sea  enterprises ;  but 
contemporary  poetry  is  occupied  not  with  new  feats  in 
the  physical  world,  but  with  new  experiments  in  words, 
metres,  images  and  conceits.  If  the  sea  is  mentioned  it  is 
generally  a  sea  of  troubles,  or  a  sea  of  difficulties,  or  a  sea 
of  love,  or  a  sea  of  tears  in  which  a  lover  is  dismally  tossed. 
The  subject  of  subjects  is  love.  TotteFs  Miscellany  deals 
so  lavishly  in  love  that  the  very  titles  of  the  poems  would 
form  a  handy  guide  to  all  the  situations  in  which  the  lover 
might  find  himself,  with  hints  on  suitable  emotions.  The 
lover  constantly  “  compareth  his  hart  ”  now  to  a  ship,  now, 
more  violently,  to  an  “  ouercharged  gonne.”  He  sends  sighs, 
describes  his  tearful  nights,  laments  his  woes  and  his 
“  contrarious  passions.”  He  must  have  been  a  heavy 
weariness  to  his  mistress,  unless  the  sighs  were  easy 
sighs. 

Two  of  Surrey’s  poems  in  the  Miscellany  treat,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  woman  lamenting  her  lover  who  is  on  the 
sea.  One  of  the  “  uncertain  authors  ”  represented  in  the 
collection  has  a  poem  to  which  Tottel  assigns  the  title, 
“  The  ladye  praieth  the  returne  of  her  louer  abidyng  on 

1.  See  “  Early  Tudor  Poetry,”  by  J.  M.  Berdan,  1920,  p.  527  for  this  figure. 

2.  Ed.  E.  Arber,  1870. 
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the  seas.”  It  is  not  a  prayer  to  God  but  to  the  lover  him¬ 
self,  who,  it  would  appear,  is  somewhat  recalcitrant,  and 
in  need  of  a  poulter’s  measure  to  lure  him  home.  The  lady 
thinks  of  the  “  roaryng  hugy  waues,  5  which  threaten  her 
lover,  and  then  she  thinks  what  joy  it  would  be  to  see  his 
ship  “  ride  on  the  strande,”  and  of  how  she  would  wave 
to  it.  But  the  lover  seems  all  too  likely  to  “  slip  his  trouth.” 
It  is  a  poem  written  with  the  imaginative  sympathy 
which  marks  Surrey’s  two  plaints. 

A  poem  in  Tottel  which  has  no  direct  reference  to  the 
sea,  but  which,  nevertheless,  makes  us  think  of  it,  is  headed  : 
“  The  louer  describeth  his  whole  state  unto  his  loue,  and 
promising  her  his  faithfull  good  will :  assureth  himself 
of  hers  again.”  In  this  there  is  a  most  heartening  description 
of  the  “  great  maine  land  ”  which  stands  out  of  the  sea 
and  rejoices  in  the  sun,  as  it  does  now,  when  an  October 
mist  is  chased  over  the  cliff,  and  morning  is  a  veritable 
birth  day,  the  earth  seeming  new  made.  Earth  is  kindly 
and  comfortable ;  its  motherly  warmth  and  homeliness 
accentuate  the  sea’s  unfathomable  absorption  in  itself. 
Earth  is  expansive  : 

For  well  she  feeles  that  out  and  out, 

The  sunne  doth  warme  her  round  about. 

And  dries  her  children  tenderly, 

And  shewes  them  forth  full  orderly, 

The  mountaines  hye  and  how  they  stand, 

The  valies  and  the  great  maine  land. 

The  trees  the  herbes  the  towers  strong, 

The  castels  and  the  riuers  long. 

And  euen  for  ioy  thus  of  this  heate, 

She  sheweth  forth  her  pleasures  great. 

And  sleepes  no  more  but  sendeth  forth 
Her  clergions1  her  own  dere  worth, 

To  mount  and  flye  vp  in  the  ayre, 

Where  then  they  sing  in  order  fayre. 

And  tell  in  song  full  merely 
How  they  have  slept  full  quietly 
That  night  about  their  mothers  sides. 


I.  Choristers. 
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The  maker  of  this  shews  no  lack  of  delight  in  natural  things, 
but  it  is  the  land  he  loves  and  day.  Except  for  the  hint 
contained  in  “  maine  land  ”  the  sea  is  banished,  and  we 
feel  secure  and  gay  as  we  do  in  the  most  enchanting  lines 
in  the  gayest  poem1  in  Tottel : 

Corin  he  liueth  carelesse, 

He  leapes  among  the  leaues.  .  .  . 

Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  passion  of  the 
sea,  and  the  anxious  sense  of  insecurity  it  rouses  in  man. 

Not  that  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
gloom  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  induce  man  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  sea.  Were  it  so  we  should  revel  in  sea  descriptions 
in  another  collection  of  the  time — the  “  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,”2  a  vast  series  of  tales  in  verse,  illustrating 
the  fall  from  fortune  of  princes  and  men  of  high  estate, 
from  early  times  to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
book  went  through  many  editions  between  1559  and  1610, 
and  was  frequently  enlarged.  It  is  mentioned  here  because 
it  contains  notices  of  the  sea  in  the  medieval  and  the  new 
manner,  and  because  the  two  references  in  Sackville’s 
work  seem  to  anticipate  Spenser.  In  the  many  tales 
from  medieval  sources  the  sea  is  often  mentioned.  Men 
and  women  are  miserably  drowned  and  wrecked.  But, 
as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  there  is  no  attempt  to  make 
these  incidents  either  exciting  or  pitiful.  We  are  told 
that  a  man  is  drowned  in  much  the  same  tone  as  if  he  went 
to  bed ;  if  emotional  detachment  on  the  part  of  the 
narrator  is  good  these  stories  ought  to  be  masterpieces ; 
but  they  are  incredibly  dreary.  The  Induction  to  the 
Complaint  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Com¬ 
plaint  itself,  written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset 
(1536-1608),  and  so  often  and  deservedly  praised,  are  another 
matter  altogether ;  for  these  pieces — particularly  the 
Induction — are  powerful  though  sombre  poetry.  Here  we 
are  only  concerned  to  note  that  in  the  Induction  Sackville 

1.  “  Phylida  wa9  a  fayer  mayde,”  p.  138. 

2.  Ed.,  Joseph  Hazlewood,  1815.  Three  volumes. 
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indicates  the  passage  of  time  by  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and,  in  adapting  a  classical  device  to  his  own  time 
and  place,  foreshadows  the  manner  later  practised  by 
Spenser.  When  he  writes  of  the  bear 

that  in  the  Irish  seas  had  dipt 
His  griesly  feete.  .  .  . 

we  are  reminded  of  the  many  notices  of  the  kind  in  the 
“  Faerie  Queene.” 

Sackville’s  other  reference  to  the  sea  is  in  the 
“  Complaint  ”  itself  where,  like  Surrey,  he  gives  an  admirable 
impression  of  stillness  : 

Midnight  was  come,  when  euery  vitall  thing 
With  sweete  sound  sleepe,  their  weary  lyms  did  rest  : 

The  beasts  were  still,  the  little  byrds  that  sing, 

Now  sweetly  slept  besides  their  mother’s  brest, 

And  olde  and  all  were  shrouded  in  their  nest  : 

The  waters  calme,  the  cruell  seas  did  cease, 

The  woods,  the  fieldes,  and  all  thinges  held  their  peace. 

With  this  may  well  be  compared  a  passage  from  “  The 
Day  Estivall  ”  by  the  Scottish  poet  Alexander  Hume1 
(1560  ?-i6o9)  : 

All  trees  and  simples,2  great  and  small, 

That  balmie  leife  do  beir, 

Nor  thay  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

Na  mair  they  moue  or  steir. 

Calme  is  the  deepe  and  purpour  se, 

Yee  smuther  nor  the  sand, 

The  wals3  that  woltring4  wont  to  be, 

Are  stable  like  the  land. 

This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  nearly  in  ballad  metre,  a  form 
which  the  new  English  poets  were  inclined  to  look  down  on. 
Sidney  is  half  ashamed  that  “  Chevy  Chase  ”  stirred  him 

1.  The  Poems  of  Alexander  Hume,  ed.  A.  Lawson,  1902. 

2.  Bushes.  3.  Waves.  4.  Weltering. 
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like  a  trumpet.  Tottel  said  when  introducing  his  Miscellany 
to  the  reader : 

If  perhappes  some  mislike  the  statelinesse  of  stile  remoued 
from  the  rude  skill  of  common  eares :  I  aske  help  of  the  learned 
to  defend  their  learned  frendes,  the  authors  of  this  work  : 
and  I  exhort  the  unlearned  by  reding  to  learn  to  be  more 
skilfull,  and  to  purge  that  swinelike  grossenesse,  that  maketh 
the  swete  maierome1  not  to  smell  to  their  delight. 

A  too  diligent  perusal  of  all  the  stately  experiments  of  the 
learned  may  make  some  readers  incline  to  thank  God  for 
their  common  ears,  and  pray  for  preservation  from  the 
skilful.  Yet  after  all  it  was  the  skilful  who  made  possible 
such  poetry  as : 

that  was  Arion  crownd  ; 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plaine. 

At  about  the  time  that  Tottel  was  issuing  his  book 
common  ears  were  being  delighted  by  a  very  stirring  ballad 
of  the  sea.  There  is  a  version  of  “  Sir  Andrew  Barton  ” 
in  a  sixteenth  century  manuscript,  and  the  deed  from  which 
the  poem  sprang  was  performed  in  1511,  when  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Edward  Howard  (Lord  Charles  in  the  poem), 
with  two  ships,  attacked  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scottish  Captain 
turned  pirate,  and  killed  him,  and  captured  his  ship  the 
Lion.2 

The  story  in  the  ballad  is  excellently  managed,  and  the 
whole  has  a  genuinely  heroic  ring.  From  the  introduction, 
which  tells  how  eighty  merchants  of  London  city  knelt 
before  Henry  and  begged  redress  from  the  depredations 
of  the  false  robber  Andrew,  and  Charles  Howard  responded 
to  the  king’s  call  for  volunteers,  to  the  moment  of  Sir 
Andrew’s  death,  the  narrative  races  along.  After  that 
the  excitement  is  over,  but  the  tale  is  tidily  finished  off, 

1.  Marjoram. 

2.  See  the  note  on  the  historical  facts  of  the  poem  in  “  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,”  ed.  from  Child’s  collection  by  H.  C.  Sargent  and  G.  L.  Kittredge, 
1904,  p.  407. 
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and  the  whole  is  well  balanced  and  proportioned.  After 
the  manner  of  heroic  verse  individual  champions  are 
singled  out  and  their  prowess  lauded.  But  here,  as  befits 
a  ballad,  the  gunner,  and  the  bowman,  and  the  skipper 
of  the  merchantman  from  Newcastle  who  piloted  Howard  to 
the  pirate  ship  and  helped  him  in  the  fight,  receive  even 
more  honour  and  glory  than  the  leaders.  Their  names 
are  celebrated — Peter  Simon,  William  Horsley  and  Henry 
Hunt — and  the  ballad  sounds  as  though  it  might  well 
have  been  made  for  them,  and  sung  in  some  tavern  where 
Peter  and  William  were  wont  to  take  their  glass,  and  listen 
complacently  to  the  recital  of  their  doughty  deeds.  There 
are  none  of  the  trappings  of  chivalry  ;  it  is  a  bloody  and 
earnest  fight,  without  rules  and  exchanges  of  courtesy  and 
flourish  and  play,  though  there  is  a  pleasant  hint  of  the 
ritual  of  the  sea  as  the  ships  come  into  range,  Howard 
showing  the  white  willow  wand  of  the  merchant,  but 
disdaining  to  veil  his  high  tops  to  the  pirate  who  claimed 
admiralty  in  these  seas  : 

“  Take  in  your  ancyents  and  your  standards 
Yea  that  no  man  shall  them  see, 

And  put  me  fforth  a  white  willow  wand, 

As  merchants  vse  to  sayle  the  sea.” 

But  they  stirred  neither  top  nor  mast 
But  Sir  Andrew  they  passed  by  : 

“  Whatt  English  are  yonder,”  said  Sir  Andrew, 

“  That  can  so  little  curtesye  ? 

I  haue  been  admirall  ouer  the  sea, 

More  then  these  yeeres  three  ; 

There  is  neuer  an  English  dog,  or  Portingall, 

Can  passe  this  way  without  leaue  of  mee, 

But  now  yonder  pedlers,  they  are  past, 

Which  is  no  little  greffe  to  me  : 

“  Ffeich  them  backe,”  sayes  Sir  Andrew  Bartton, 

They  shall  all  hang  att  my  mainc-mast  tree.” 

Commander  C.  N.  Robinson1  points  out  that  the  fight 

1.  “  The  British  Tar  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  p.  390. 
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which  follows  is  the  first  detailed  account  of  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment  not  settled  by  hand  to  hand  fighting.  The  gunner 
and  bowman  did  their  work  first  and,  although  Sir  Andrew’s 
ship  was  eventually  boarded,  “  it  was  not  until  after  she 
had  been  beaten  at  long  bowls  and  her  captain  slain.” 
Sir  Andrew’s  was  a  well  armed  ship,  “  brass  within  and  steel 
without,”  and  having  plenty  of  ordnance  and  a  nimble 
pinnace  which  did  good  work.  Howard  had  his  own  ship 
and  was  aided  by  Hunt.  The  sinking  of  the  pinnace 
rejoiced  Howard’s  heart  : 

When  my  lord  Haward  saw  Sir  Andrew  loose, 

Lord  !  in  his  hart  that  hee  was  ffaine  : 

“  Strike  on  your  drummes  !  spread  out  your  ancyents  ! 

Sound  out  your  trumpetts  !  Sound  out  amaine  !  ” 

But  Sir  Andrew  was  undaunted  : 

“  Ffight  on,  my  men  !  ”  sais  Sir  Andrew  Bartton  ; 

“  Weate,  howsoeuer  this  geere  will  sway, 

Itt  is  my  Lord  Admirall  of  England 
Is  come  to  seeke  mee  on  the  sea.” 

Sir  Andrew’s  aim  now  was  to  “  swarve  the  maine-mast 
tree,”  let  down  the  “  beames 5,1  from  the  top  castle,  and 
sink  the  enemy.  Howard’s  to  kill  every  man  who  attempted 
this  manoeuvre,  and  with  shot  and  arrows  to  rake  the  ship. 
The  ballad  is  rightly  named  “  Sir  Andrew  Barton.”  Andrew 
is  the  hero.  His  “  fight  on  my  men  ”  has  the  authentic 
note.  So  many  fights  in  story  books  are  spoilt  because 
the  foe  is  not  worth  fighting.  This  fight  stirs  the  blood 
because  we  can  sympathise  with  Horsley’s  aim  and  yet 
sweat  with  Gourden  and  Hambliton  as  with  might  and  main 
they  strive  to  let  down  the  “  beames.”  It  is  a  great  moment 
when  Sir  Andrew  in  his  guilded  armour  goes  up  himself 

1.  For  this  operation  and  the  relation  of  the  “  beames  ”  to  the  “  dolphin,” 
a  weapon  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  “  The  Story  of  the  Sea,”  ed. 
Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  The  Dolphin  “  was  a  ponderous 
mass  of  iron  or  iron  and  lead  combined,  which  could  be  hoisted  to  the  yard-arm 
and  let  go  suddenly  so  as  to  fall  on  the  deck  of  the  enemy  ship.” 
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to  try  the  task,  and  we  know  of  a  surety  he  will  be  shot, 
and  he  is  shot  indeed,  and,  twice  wounded,  still  persists  : 

“  Flight  on  my  men,”  sayes  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 

“  I  am  hurt  but  I  am  not  slaine  ; 

I’le  lay  me  downe  and  bleed  a-while, 

And  then  Pie  rise  and  flight  againe. 

“  Ffight  on  my  men,”  sayes  Sir  Andrew  Bartton, 

“  These  English  doggs  they  bite  soe  lowe  ; 

Ffight  on  ffor  Scottland  and  Saint  Andrew 
Till  you  heare  my  whistle  blow.” 

They  never  heard  his  whistle.  He  died,  and  his  ship  was 
taken,  and  his  body  was  cast  into  the  sea  with  money  tied 
round  it  for  burial  wheresoever  it  should  be  cast  up,  and 
his  head  was  taken  to  the  king.  It  is  well  that  the  king 
honoured  his  gallant  memory  and  wished  him  alive  again. 
Harry  Hunt,  Peter  Simon,  and  William  Horsley  are  all 
suitably  rewarded.  We  can  imagine  the  veterans  nodding 
approval  at  this  stage  ;  it  is  their  ballad. 

The  interest  of  “  Sir  Andrew  Barton  ”  lies  in  the  fighting 
— in  the  heat  of  action.  Nothing  which  we  have  noticed 
so  far  in  this  section  gives  much  hint  of  imaginative  sympathy 
with  seafaring  as  seafaring.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  it, 
however,  in  two  little  poems  by  George  Turberville 
(1540  ?-i6io  ?)  called  “  The  Pine  to  the  Mariner.”1  In  the 
first  the  wooden  ship  warns  the  mariner  that  it  will  not 
feel  safe  “  amid  the  flashing  seas  :  ” 

O  man  of  little  wit, 

What  meanes  this  frantick  fit, 

To  make  thy  ship  of  mee 
That  am  a  slender  Tree, 

Whome  eurie  blast  that  blowes 
Full  lightly  ouerthrowes  ? 

Doth  this  not  moue  thy  minde 
That  rage  of  roring  winde 
Did  beate  my  boughes  agood 
When  earst  I  grue  in  Wood  ? 

How  can  I  here  auoyde 

The  foe  that  there  anoyde  ? 
r.  Chalmers  English  Poets,  1810,  ii.  622. 
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Thinkst  thou  now  I  am  made 

A  Vessel  for  thy  trade 
* 

I  shall  be  more  at  ease 
Amid  the  flashing  Seas  ? 

I  feare  if  Ahale  frowne 

Both  thou  and  I  shall  drowne. 

In  the  second  the  ship  is  more  self-reliant  and  loyal,  secure 
in  itself,  but  warning  the  man  that  he  will  sink  in  the  storm  : 

For  thee  is  all  my  grief, 

For  lightly  I  shall  swim  : 

Though  top  and  tackel  all  be  torne, 

Yet  I  aloft  the  surge  am  borne. 


Two  companion  poems  which  are  better  still  are  those  by 
Barnabe  Googe  (1540-1594).  For  the  first,  which  is  named 
“  Goyng  towardes  Spayne,”  the  reader  is  referred  to  “  Eglogs, 
Epitaphes,  and  Sonettes,”  newly  written  by  Barnabe 
Googe  ,?1  (1563)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  giving  the 
second  in  full.  It  is  entitled  “  Commynge  home  warde 
out  of  Spayne.” 

O  Ragyng  Seas, 

and  myghty  Neptunes  ragne, 

In  monstrous  Hylles 

that  throweth  thy  selfe  so  hye, 

That  wyth  thy  fludes, 

doest  beate  the  shores  of  Spayne  : 

And  breake  the  Clyues, 
that  dare  thy  force  enuie. 

Cease  now  thy  rage, 

And  laye  thyne  Ire  a  syde, 
and  thou  that  hast, 
the  Gouernaunce  of  all, 

O  myghty  God, 

grant  Wether  Wynd  and  Tyde, 

Tyll  on  my  Coun- 
treye  Coast,  our  anker  fall. 


I.  Arber’s  Reprints,  p.  ioo. 
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A  very  pretty  anonymous  poem  is  the  lyric  beginning 
“  The  prymerose  in  the  greene  forest.”1  The  poet  writes 
of  the  English  violets,  double  daisies  and  thrushes,  but  he 
is  a  rover  : 

Haue  ouer  the  water  to  Floryda, 

Farewell,  gay  Lundon,  nowe  ; 

Throw  long  deles  by  land  and  sese, 

I  am  brawght,  I  cannot  tell  howe, 

To  Plvmwoorth  town,  in  a  thredbare  gowne, 

And  mony  neuer  (a)dele. 

With  hy  !  wunnot  a  wallet  do  well  ? 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  glistering  gold  to  be  found  in 
the  earth  in  Floryda,  and  of  turquoises  within  the  tide- 
marks.  It  is  a  lively  poem,  and  tuneful ;  and,  like  the 
little  poem  of  Googe  printed  above,  strangely  neglected 
by  most  anthologists. 

II 

It  is  impossible  to  lead  up  to  Spenser  or  to  explain  him. 
Mr.  Renwick  speaks  of  Spenser’s  “  Ovidian  horror  ”  of 
the  sea,2  and  we  can  appreciate  the  kinship  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  poets  which  suggested  the  phrase ;  but  the 
more  we  read  Spenser  the  more  we  realise  how  unlike 
he  is  both  to  the  Ancients  and  to  his  immediate  predecessors 
in  his  sensitive  response  to  the  sea.  He  enters  into  its 
moods.  His  verse  is  an  unrivalled  instrument  for  rendering 
the  smooth  flow  of  water  ;  but  he  can  make  it  cry  too 

as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  rore, 

When  wintry  storme  his  wrathfull  wreck  does  threat.3 

His  fear  of  the  sea  is  so  deeply  felt  that  he  can  make  us  fear  as 
we  read.4  In  addition  he  makes  pass  before  our  eyes  the 

1.  Printed  in  “  Songs  and  Ballads,  with  other  short  poems,  chiefly  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  ed.  T.  Wright,  i860,  No.  lxxvi. 

2.  “  Edmund  Spenser,”  by  W.  L.  Renwick,  1925,  p.  125. 

3.  “  Faerie  Queene,”  1.  xi.  21.  The  references  are  to  the  Oxford  Spenser, 
ed.  J.  C.  Smith  and  E.  De  Selincourt,  1916.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Introduction 
to  this  edition. 

4.  It  is  like  the  fear  in  the  Bible — ■“  the  sea  and  waves  roaring,  men’s  hearts 

failing  them  for  fear  .  .  .” 
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“  blue-haired  deities,”  clothed  anew  in  the  magic  of  his 
words  and  phrases — all  the  old  pageantry  and  lore  of  the 
sea. 

In  considering  in  some  detail  Spenser’s  attitude  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  translation  of  that  attitude  into  poetry, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  first  the  three  passages  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  sea  at  length,  and  then  turn  to  the  smaller 
pictures,  and  study  the  use  made  of  the  sea  in  poetic  imagery. 
The  longer  notices  are  : — Guyon’s  voyage  to  the  Bower 
of  Bliss,  in  the  last  canto  of  the  second  book  of  the  “  Faerie 
Queene  ”  ;  the  beautiful  fantasia  of  Florimell  and  Marinell 
which,  begun  in  the  third  book  of  the  same  poem,  and 
continued  fitfully,  is  not  concluded  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  book  ;  and  the  passage  describing  the  fearfulness 
of  the  sea  in  “  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again.” 

Guyon’s  voyage  provides  a  vivid  picture-chart  of  perils ; 
and  he  and  his  Palmer  had  needs  be  seasoned  voyagers. 
Here  are  wicked  gulfs,  and  sharp  “  clifts,”  and  yelling 
mews,  and  comorants  greedy  for  prey.  When  the  travellers 
descry  islands 

Both  faire  and  fruitfull,  and  the  ground  despred 
With  grassie  greene  of  delectable  hew, 

it  is  only  to  find  that  in  them  lurks  the  danger  chiefly  dreaded 
by  the  most  valiant  poets — the  danger  of  “  womanish 
fine  forgery.”  The  wanton  Phaedria  in  her  little  “  skippet  ” 
has  been  accused  of  playing  havock  with  many  a  later 
mariner.  She  has  grown  into  a  mysterious  woman  wrapped 
in  mist — Almayer’s  strange  wild  daughter,  or  Edith  Travers, 
luring  King  Tom  to  break  faith  with  the  sea  and  simple 
loyalty. 

Narrow  ways  for  safety  lie  between  quicksands  and 
whirlpools.  The  Whirlpool  of  Decay  is  described 

Whose  circled  waters  rapt  with  whirling  sway, 

Like  to  a  restlesse  wheele  still  running  round, 

Did  couet,  as  they  passed  by  that  way, 

To  draw  their  boate  within  the  vtmost  bound 

Of  his  wide  Labyrinth,  and  then  to  haue  them  drouned. 
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This  whirlpool  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  Quicksand  on 
which  a  goodly  ship  has  already  been  wrecked,  and  our 
oarsman  has  strongly  to  stretch  his  arms  and  strain  his  body 
to  escape.  And  then  he  falls  in  with  the  sea-beasts,  the 
monsters  feeding  in  the  “  ooze  of  their  pasture  ground.” 
The  imagination  of  many  poets  has  been  haunted  by  the 
horrible  shapes  under  the  sea.  No  one  who  has  read 
“  Les  Travaillers  de  la  Mer  ”  can  ever  forget  the  octopus 
with  its  snaky  twining  arms.  Hugo  makes  the  flesh  creep. 
So  does  Stevenson  in  “  The  Merry  Men  ”  when  Darnaway 
lets  his  imagination  run  riot  among  sinister  and  gruesome 
remembrances.  Spenser’s  are  less  like  real  monsters  than 
fancies  in  picture  books1  with  magical  names  to  take  away 
their  terror.  They  are  painted  devils.  The  griesly 
Wasserman,  the  rosmarines,  and  the  sea-shouldering 
whales  have  been  often  admired.  The  sea-shouldering 
whales  seem,  from  the  majesty  of  the  epithet,  to  stand  apart 
from  the  hideous  and  deformed  creatures  described.  They 
have  more  in  common  with  Marvel’s  sea-monsters  who, 
in  the  pride  of  their  glorious  strength,  “  lift  the  deep 
upon  their  backs  ”  ;  or  with  Leviathan  in  Job  whose  eyes 
are  “  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.”  Spenser  is  a  master  of 
“  colourable  words.”  Take  the  bright  Scolopendraes  : — 

Bright  scolopendraes  arm’d  with  silver  scales — 

they  glitter  like  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

But  the  most  magical  incident  is  to  come.  No  song 
of  the  sea  ever  sung  was  half  so  sweet  as  that  which  the 
syrens  sang  to  Guyon.  They  are  in  a  “  calmy  Bay,” 

on  th’one  side  sheltered 
With  the  brode  shadow  of  an  hoarie  hill, 

On  th’other  side  an  high  rocke  toured  still, 

That  twixt  them  both  a  pleasaunt  port  they  made, 

And  did  like  an  halfe  Theatre  fulfill  :2 

1.  A  notable  exception  is  his  “swift  otter  fell  through  einptinesse,”  F.Q., 
in,  iii,  33. 

2.  F.  W.  Moorman  in  “  The  Interpretation  of  Nature  in  English 
Poetry,”  p.  188,  compares  this  description  with  “  Gerusalemme  Liberata,” 
xv.  42. 
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They  are  five  sisters,  and  they  sing  their  pleasant  tunes  to 
Guyon — to  Guyon  who  was  shortly  to  break  down  with 
pitiless  rigour  all  the  lovely  workmanship  of  the  Bower 
of  Bliss  : 

O  thou  faire  sonne  of  gentle  Faerie, 

That  art  in  mighty  armes  most  magnifide 
Aboue  all  knights,  that  euer  battell  tride, 

O  turne  thy  rudder  hither-ward  a  while  : 

Here  may  thy  storme-bet  vessell  safely  ride  ; 

This  is  the  Port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle, 

The  worlds  sweet  In,  from  paine  and  wearisome  turmoyle. 

This  is  the  song,  and  Spenser  translates  into  words  the 
accompanying  music  of  wind  and  wave  : 

With  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding  soft, 

In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered, 

And  on  the  rocke  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 

A  solemn  Meane  vnto  them  measured, 

The  whiles  sweet  Zephirus  lowd  whisteled 
His  treble,  a  straunge  kinde  of  harmony  ; 

Which  Guyons  senses  softly  tickeled, 

That  he  the  boateman  bad  row  easily, 

And  let  him  heare  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 

Spenser  can  make  us  hear  the  strange  kind  of  harmony  as 
though  he  held  a  shell  to  our  ear  and  we  listened  ;  or 
as  though  we  were  really  lying  on  a  rock,  and  the  waves  were 
curling  in,  the  tune  of  each  not  complete  and  sudden, 
but  swelling  now  here  now  there  until  music  is  split  all 
along  the  shore.  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it,  though 
William  Browne  of  Tavistock  has  a  beautiful  Syren’s  Song1 
beginning  : 

Steere  hither,  steere,  your  winged  pines, 

All  beaten  mariners. 

and  Samuel  Daniel  has  a  good  poem  entitled  “  Ulysses 
and  the  Syren,”2  in  which  Ulysses  gets  the  better  of  the 

1.  Given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  15, 

2.  Id.,  p.  232. 
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argument.  The  syren  was  foolish  to  rely  on  argument  at 
all.  Spenser  knew  better  than  that,  and  so  did  Browne. 
When  we  read  their  lines  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  seems 
worth  while  in  comparison  with  taking  our  ease  in  the 
sun  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  water. 

In  the  meantime  Guyon  has  escaped,  but  only  to  feel 
fear  more  deeply  than  hitherto.  The  Ancient  Mariner 
felt  fear  sipping  the  life  blood  from  his  heart.  Guyon 
and  the  Palmer,  groping  in  a  wasteful  mist,  encounter 
horrors  which  “  fild  their  sayles  with  feare.”  It  is  a 
rendering  of  the  obscure  terrors  of  the  soul.  Rocks  and 
whirlpools  are  palpable  dangers,  calling  for  courage  and 
resource  ;  but  here  is  appalling  darkness  and  formlessness 
in  which  no  skill  is  of  avail.  We  feel  that  the  griesly 
wasserman  of  the  picture  will  not  overtake  the  flying  ship  ; 
but  these  birds  with  wicked  wing,  which  brush  against 
our  faces  in  the  dark,  are  another  matter.  They  waken 
in  Guyon  that  unreasoning  panic  which  is  the  worst  kind 
of  fear.  It  is  typical  of  Spenser  and  of  the  time  that  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  make  his  sea-birds  “  natural.”1  He 
takes  the  old  poetic  birds  of  ill-omen — the  bat,  the  raven 
and  the  “  ill-faste  owl  ”  who  never  yet,  we  are  sure,  dipped 
his  wise  wings  in  anything  half  as  cold  as  the  sea.  He 
would  say  with  Mr.  Woodhouse  : 

I  have  long  been  perfectly  convinced,  though  perhaps  I 
never  told  you  so  before,  that  the  sea  is  rarely  of  use  to  anybody. 
I  am  sure  it  almost  killed  me  once  ! 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  details  of  allegory  mar  for  us 
the  sea  painting  in  the  voyage  we  have  been  describing. 
It  is  disconcerting  to  find  the  craggy  cliff  against  which 
ships  are  shivered  called  the  “  Rocke  of  Reproch.”  I, 

1.  He  mentions  the  sea-mew  and  the  cormorant  frequently  elsewhere,  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  grudge  against  both  ;  or  perhaps  he  merely  accepted 
tradition.  There  are  slurs  on  the  manners  and  characters  of  both  birds.  The 
eagle  is  magnificently  treated  by  Spenser  when  the  Red  Cross  Knight  starts 
up  from  the  springing  well  in  which  he  has  found  life 
As  Eagle  fresh  out  of  the  Ocean  waue, 

Where  he  has  keft  his  plumes  all  hoary  gray.  (1.  xi.  34.) 


0 
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for  one,  would  rather  it  were  called  Gurnard’s  Head  or 
Dodman  Point.  But  the  painting  is  such  as  to  suggest 
to  the  mind’s  eye  these  places,  and  often  we  are  delighted 
by  vivid  touches  from  real  voyaging.  The  palmer  brushes 
the  sea  with  his  stiff  oars  to  such  purpose 

That  the  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran, 

And  the  light  bubbles  daunced  all  along, 

Whiles  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billowes  sprong.  .  .  . 

lines  which  remind  us  of  the  Dauber’s  ship  “  treading  the 
bubbles  down.”  The  quicksand  is  discovered  by  the 
“  checked  wave  ”  and  the  discoloured  water.  The  mist 
is  like  one  of  those  “  dull  drowsie  mists  ”  mentioned  by 
the  Northern  explorers  in  the  pages  of  Hakluyt.  Morning 
throws  a  trembling  light  on  the  water,  and,  curiously  enough, 
Acrasia’s  self  is  graced  by  Spenser  with  such  shining  eyes 
that  they  are 

like  starry  light 

Which  sparckling  on  the  silent  waues,  does  seem  more  bright. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  notices  of  the  sea  in 
Spenser’s  poetry.  Perhaps  he  was  obsessed  at  the  moment 
by  a  vivid  memory,  and  wanted  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  expressing  it ;  the  clear  bright  picture  of  a  starlit  sea 
is  not  in  artistic  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  Acrasia. 

Ill 

The  story  of  Florimell  and  her  love  for  Marinell1  has  not 
the  firm  outline  which  marks  the  legend  of  Guyon  or 
Temperance.  It  is  wavering,  lovely  to  look  at  as  it  floats 
and  spreads  itself  in  the  pool  of  Spenser’s  music  but,  like 
certain  sea-weeds,  collapsing  into  a  damp  mass  when  lifted 
from  its  proper  element.  The  threads  are  so  entangled 
with  the  threads  of  other  stories  that  it  is  difficult  to' 

i.  This  story  is  treated  in  detail  in  “  La  Mer  et  les  Poetes  Anglais,”  noted 
in  the  Preface. 
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separate  it  at  all  without  tearing  it.  To  read  the  story  in 
Spenser,  however,  is  to  watch,  as  in  a  dream,  a  pageant 
of  the  old  lore  of  the  sea  adapted  for  Faery.  The  whole 
is  full  of  pictures,  now  of  the  sea  itself,  now  of  the  fancies 
with  which  poets  have  peopled  it.  The  first  picture 
(hi.  iv.  7)  shows  Britomart  sitting  on  a  shore  which  is  wild 
and  desolate  and  matches  her  mood.  The  surges  beat 
against  craggy  cliffs, 

And  in  their  raging  surquedry1  disdaynd, 

That  the  fast  earth  affronted  them  so  sore, 

And  their  devouring  couetize  restraynd.  .  .  . 

Britomart  looks  at  the  waves  and  thinks  of  her  own  grief. 
The  sea  becomes  for  her  the  sea  of  her  sorrows,  and  she 
voices  her  complaint  : 

Huge  sea  of  sorrow,  and  tempestuous  griefe, 

Wherein  my  feeble  barke  is  tossed  long, 

Far  from  the  hoped  hauen  of  relief e, 

Why  do  thy  cruell  billowes  beat  so  strong, 

And  thy  moyste  mountaines  each  on  others  throng, 
Threatning  to  swallow  vp  my  fearefull  life  ? 

O  do  thy  cruell  wrath  and  spightfull  wrong 
At  length  allay,  and  stint  thy  stormy  strife, 

Which  in  these  troubled  bowels  raignes,  and  rageth  rife. 

In  the  two  succeeding  stanzas  we  have  the  storm-tossed 
bark,  the  Pilot,  the  darkened  stars,  the  difficult  way — 
symbols  which  have  been  used  over  and  over  again  in  poetic 
comparisons ;  yet  even  these  acquire  significance  here 
because  of  the  feeling  which  disengages  itself  from  Brito- 
mart’s  sad  rhythm.  The  “  moyste  mountaines  ”  which 
throng  each  on  others  are  not  the  conventional  stuff  of  the 
stock  simile,  nor  is  the  south  wind  upblowing  from  the 
“  seabord  cost,”  and  dispersing  the  mist. 

After  Britomart  has  overthrown  Marinell  we  have  the 
picture  of  the  rich  strand  over  which  he  has  kept  guard. 
He  has  been  endowed  by  Nereus  with  all  the  stored  wealth 

1.  Presumption,  arrogance. 
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of  the  deep — the  “  sumless  treasury  ”  which  fascinated 
the  minds  of  the  Elizabethan  poets.  The  sea-god  had 
poured  out  his  riches  for  his  daughter’s  child  (hi.  iv.  23)  : 

Shortly  vpon  that  shore  there  heaped  was, 

Exceeding  riches  and  all  pretious  things, 

The  spoyle  of  all  the  world,  that  it  did  pas 

The  wealth  of  th’  East  and  pompe  of  Persian  kings  ; 

Gold,  amber,  yuorie,  perles,  owches,  rings, 

And  all  that  else  was  pretious  and  deare, 

The  sea  vnto  him  voluntary  brings, 

That  shortly  he  a  great  lord  did  appeare, 

As  was  in  all  the  lond  of  Faery,  or  elsewheare. 

“  The  spoyle  of  all  the  world  ”  reminds  us  that  Spenser 
was  the  son  of  his  age,  intimate  with  Raleigh  and  his  dreams 
of  Eldorado.  Gold,  amber,  and  ivory — all  the  precious 
things  for  which  the  merchant  adventurers  risk  their  lives 
in  Hakluyt — and  then  the  owches  and  rings  bringing  back 
the  colour  of  the  “  antique  time.”  Spenser  plays  the  elf 
with  everything,  even  with  the  pomp  of  Persian  kings, 
wedges  of  gold,  and  strewn  pearls,  which  shine  in  all  their 
barbaric  splendour  in  Marlowe.  Shakespeare  caught  the 
glamour  of  jewells  concealed  in  the  secret  places  of  the  sea, 
but  in  Clarence  s  dream  the  macabre  was  necessary,  and  so 
they  sparkle  in  the  eye-sockets  of  drowned  men’s  skulls. 
Milton  concentrates  the  flash  into  a  single  line.  He  makes 
Comus  say  that  the  diamonds,  if  unsought,  would  multiply 
until,  leaving  their  dark  chambers,  they  should  “  emblaze 
the  forehead  of  the  deep.” 

In  his  next  picture  Spenser  uses  neither  his  own  memories 
of  the  Irish  sea,  nor  the  tales  of  travellers,  but  lets  his  fancy 
run.  The  blue  waves  and  the  white  foam  are  changed 
before  our  eyes  into  sea  maidens, 

Their  watchet1  mantles  fringed  with  silver  round. 

Here  is  Cymoent  hurrying  to  her  wounded  son  in  her 
“  smooth  charet  ”  drawn  by  a  team  of  dolphins  as  swift 

1.  A  light  blue  colour.  Cf.  Drayton,  p.  227  of  this  book. 
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as  swallows.  The  whole  passage  has  an  indescribable 
charm.  Take  the  stanza  (hi.  iv.  32)  in  which  Neptune 
stands  amazed  and  then  joins  in  Cymoent’s  wailing  : 

Great  Neptune  stood  amazed  at  their  sight, 

Whiles  on  his  broad  round  backe  they  softly  slid, 

And  eke  himself  mournd  at  their  mournfull  plight, 

Yet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  ment,  yet  did 
For  great  compassion  of  their  sorrow,  bid 
His  mighty  waters  to  them  buxome  bee  : 

Eftsoones  the  roaring  billowes  still  abid, 

And  all  the  griesly  Monsters  of  the  See 

Stood  gaping  at  their  gate  and  wondred  them  to  see. 

It  seems  as  though  we  can  never  exhaust  our  pleasure  in 
“  softly  slid  ”  or  forget  that  the  sea  god  bade  his  waves 
be  “  buxume  ”  to  Cymoent  in  her  grief.  Then  there  is 
the  procession  to  the  strand,  and  the  arrival,  when  Cymoent 
and  her  watery  sisters,  lest  their  team  of  fishes  bruise 
their  fins,  walk  to  the  place  where  Marinell  lies.  They 
spread  on  the  ground  their  watchet  mantles,  place  Marinell 
gently  on  them,  and  search  his  wounds,  binding  them  up 
with  sovereign  balms.  Then  they  bear  him  to  the  sea, 
and  shear  a  passage  through  the  “  brackish  waues,”  swimming 
softly  upon  “  great  Neptune’s  neck.”  Cymoent’s  bower  is 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  blue  and  untroubled  : 

Deepe  in  the  bottome  of  the  sea,  her  bowre 
Is  built  of  hollow  billowes  heaped  hye, 

Like  to  thicke  cloudes,  that  threat  a  stormy  showre, 

And  vaulted  all  within,  like  to  the  skye, 

In  which  the  gods  do  dwell  eternally  : 

Here  we  leave  Marinell  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  by 
Tryphon,  and  go  back  to  Florimell  who,  after  desperate 
adventures,  reaches  in  her  turn  the  sea  strand. 

But  she  finds  no  gentle  nymphs  in  their  fringed  mantles. 
She  finds  herself  facing  a  “  roring  shore,”  and  knows  that 
the  dreadful  beast  sent  by  the  witch  to  work  her  ill  is  close 
behind.  She  is  about  to  leap  into  the  sea  when  she  finds 
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a  little  boat — not  a  fairy  cockle  shell,  but  a  workaday  fishing 
boat  as  homely  as  a  St.  Ives  pilchard  smack — with  a  fisher 
sleeping  in  it  while  his  nets  are  drying  on  the  sand  (111.  vii.  27). 
The  brown  nets  and  the  scales  of  fish  with  which  the  boat 
is  littered,  and  which  spoil  Florimell’s  gay  garments 
(hi.  viii.  26),  take  us  far  away  from  the  cool  chamber  of 
the  gods  although,  in  the  matter  of  love,  the  fisher  proves 
himself  a  very  bad  old  man,  as  bad  as  the  worst  god,  and 
Florimell  is  glad  to  be  rescued  from  him  by  Proteus.  In 
the  description  of  Proteus  Spenser  uses  Virgil,  yet  makes 
something  quite  different  from  Virgil,  because  the  sound 
of  the  verse  is  his  own  : 

Proteus  is  Shepeard  of  the  seas  of  yore, 

And  hath  the  charge  of  Neptunes  mightie  heard  ; 

An  aged  sire  with  head  all  frory  hore, 

And  sprinckled  frost  vpon  his  deawy  beard  : 

Who  when  those  pittifull  outcries  he  heard, 

Through  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resound, 

His  charet  swift  in  haste  he  thither  steard, 

Which  with  a  teeme  of  scaly  Phocas  bound 

Was  drawne  vpon  the  waues,  that  fomed  him  around. 

This  is  just  like  the  appearance  of  the  sea  in  one  mood. 
Sometimes  it  looks  young  in  its  blue  mantle,  but  often  it 
looks  so  old  that  we  think  it  will  never  smile  again.  It  is 
not  old  and  gay,  but  old  and  solemn  and  reluctant,  “  with 
sprinckled  frost  vpon  his  deawy  beard.”  When  Proteus 
takes  Florimell  into  his  arms  we  feel  the  waves  close  over  her 
with  something  of  the  physical  sensation  experienced  when 
swimming  in  a  choppy  sea  in  cold  grey  weather  : 

Her  vp  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard, 

And  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist, 

Whiles  the  cold  ysickles  from  his  rough  beard, 

Dropped  adowne  vpon  her  yuorie  brest  : 

Proteus  does  not  live  in  a  bower  of  waves,  but  in  a  fretted 
cavern,  eaten  out  by  the  working  of  the  waters  (hi.  vii.  3 7). 
Once  in  this  fastness  he  uses  his  most  ancient  prerogative 
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of  changing  his  shape.  He  becomes  now  a  faery  knight, 
now  a  giant,  now 

like  to  a  storme 
Raging  within  the  waves, 

but  he  cannot  prevail.  Florimell  is  faithful  to  her  first 
fancied  love,  Marinell,  and  prefers  rather  to  languish  in 
pain  than  to  be  false  to  him.  She  is  consigned  to  a  deep 
dungeon  (iv.  xi.  3)  in  a  huge  rock  walled  with  waves, 

Ne  euer  euening  saw,  ne  mornings  ray 
Ne  euer  from  the  day  the  night  descride, 

But  thought  it  all  one  night,  that  did  no  houres  diuide. 

Then  comes  the  great  pageant  of  sea  and  river  gods 
on  the  occasion  of  the  spousals  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 
The  scene  of  the  feast  is  to  be  the  house  of  Proteus  and 
thither  the  guests  repair.  Spenser  uses  all  his  pictorial 
skill  to  portray  this  “  great  banquet  of  the  watry  gods.”1 
Neptune  is  there  with  his  three-forked  mace,  and  his 
queen  Amphitrite  crowned  with  a  coronal  (iv.  xi.  1 1)  : 

Faire  Amphitrite,  most  diuinely  faire, 

Whose  yuorie  shoulders  weren  couered  all, 

As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  siluer  haire, 

And  deckt  with  pearles,  which  th’  Indian  seas  for  her  prepaire. 

These  two  mightiest  ones  march  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  are  preceded  by  Triton  blowing  his  shrill  trumpet. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  signal  all  the  gods  in  the  following 
train,  but  some  of  the  names  are  a  feast  for  the  ear.  Among 
others  are  the  gods  who  have  founded  puissant  nations, 
mighty  Albion  bringing  up  the  rear — Neptune’s  son,  and 
father  of  the  bold  and  warlike  people  of  Britain.  Over 
the  rivers  we  may  not  linger,  but  we  cannot  resist  waving 
our  hands  to  our  friends  as  they  pass  by — to  Dart  and 
speedy  Tamar — and  wishing  Fal  and  Fowey  had  a  place. 

1.  Compare  “A  Pastorall  iEgloque  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,” 
with  its  picture  of  waves  washing  the  white  feet  of  Dover  Cliff  and  the  Sea  Gods 
mourning. 
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Raleigh,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Duchy,  surely  should 
have  seen  to  it.  We  are  not  entirely  mollified  even  by  such 
compensating  lines  as 

Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides, 

or  by  the  music  and  gaiety  when  the  bridegroom  passes 
preceded  by  Arion  and  we  are  delighted  by  the  words  so 
often  and  so  eloquently  praised  : — 

that  was  Arion  crownd  ; 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  Plaine. 

The  marriage  feast  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  provides 
occasion  for  Marinell  to  hear  the  plaint  which  Florimell  is 
making  in  her  rocky  dungeon.  Marinell,  and  it  is  high  time, 
now  falls  in  love  with  Florimell,  but  languishes  feebly, 
relying  on  his  mother,  until  she  is  released.  The  release  is 
effected  by  an  exercise  of  prerogative  on  Neptune’s  part. 
By  English  law  all  things  “  waveing  about  the  sea  ”  fall  to 
the  sovereign  by  right.  Neptune  is  sovereign  in  this  story 
and,  sending  a  warrant  to  Proteus  “  vnder  the  Sea-gods  seale 
autenticall,”  he  commands  the  waif  to  be  given  up  to  him. 
Proteus  unwillingly  obeys  and  the  two  lovers  meet  at  last 
and  are  happy. 

We  have  dealt,  perhaps,  at  tedious  length  with  this 
story ;  but  in  Spenser  it  is  not  tedious,  and  the  delicacy  and 
variety  of  the  sea  sights  and  sounds  to  be  found  in  it  seem 
to  justify  full  treatment.  Dowden1  has  well  said  that 
Florimell  is  like  some  bright  creature  of  a  myth,  that  we  may 
think  of  her  “  as  of  some  vision  seen  in  the  curling  of  great 
waves  upon  the  strand  when  the  sun  shines  bright  and  a  land 
breeze  whirls  the  gleaming  spray.” 

IV 

In  the  Guyon  story  the  sea  is  the  sea  of  life  ;  in  the  story 
of  Florimell  it  is  a  sea  of  pictures  and  fancies ;  in  “  Colin 

I.  “Heroines  of  Spenser,”  in  “Transcripts  and  Studies,”  1887,  p.  328. 
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Clouts  Come  Home  Again  ”  we  are  nearer  the  actual  sea 
as  Spenser  experienced  it.  The  poem  was  first  published 
in  1595,  though  dated  in  the  dedication  to  Raleigh, 
December,  1591.  It  recounts  under  a  thin  veil  of  pastoralism 
Spenser’s  visit  to  England,  whither  he  had  repaired  from 
Ireland  in  1589,  in  Raleigh’s  company  and  at  Raleigh’s 
persuasion.  Elizabeth  is  Cynthia,  “  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea,” 
and  her  country  is  described.  It  is  a  land  “  floting  amid 
the  sea,”  and  hemmed  round  with  mighty  rocks  for  safety’s 
sake.  The  hills  on  which  she  pastures  her  flocks  are  the  high 
surges.  Her  shepherds  are  her  seamen,  and  Raleigh  has  a 
charge  assigned  him  on  her  ocean  where  he  says  he  will 


liue  or  die  at  her  beheast, 

And  serue  and  honour  her  with  faithfull  mind. 

Pier  “  land  herds  ”  are  fed  in  “  faire  goodly  fields  ” — not 
even  Armulla  has  fields  more  fruitful — and  Colin  describes 
his  approach  to  these  fair  pastures  : 


The  first  to  which  we  nigh  approached,  was 
An  high  headland  thrust  far  into  the  sea, 

Like  to  an  home,  whereof  the  name  it  has, 

Yet  seemed  to  be  a  goodly  pleasant  lea  : 

There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  vs  greet, 

Which  did  a  stately  heape  of  stones  vpreare, 

That  seemd  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet, 

Much  greater  than  the  frame,  which  vs  did  beare 


This  picture  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount  as  Spenser  observed  it, 
with  its  stately  crowning  pile,  seems  to  look  forward  to 
that  “  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  ”  which  flashed 
upon  Milton’s  inner  eye.  I  cannot  find  that  the  appearance 
the  mount  certainly  presents,  particularly  on  a  hazy  day, 
of  a  fairy  island  “  fleeting  ”  amid  the  surges,  was  noted  prior 
to  Spenser. 

But  before  reaching  Cornwall  Colin  had  to  cross  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  this  gives  occasion  for  a  passage  which 
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expresses  the  fear  of  the  sea  and  the  shrinking  of  the  nerves 
from  contest  with  it  : 

So  to  the  sea  we  came  ;  the  sea  ?  that  is 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  vp  on  hie, 

Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wilderness, 

Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie. 

And  is  the  sea  (quoth  Coridon)  so  fearfull  ? 

Fearful  much  more  (quoth  he)  than  hart  can  fear  : 
Thousand  wyld  beasts  with  deep  mouthes  gaping  direfull 
Therin  stil  wait  poore  passengers  to  teare. 

Who  life  doth  loath,  and  longs  death  to  behold, 

Before  he  die,  alreadie  dead  with  feare, 

And  yet  would  liue  with  heart  halfe  stonie  cold, 

Let  him  to  sea  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 

And  yet  as  ghastly  dreadfull,  as  it  seemes, 

Bold  men  presuming  life  for  gaine  to  sell, 

Dare  tempt  that  gulf,  and  in  those  wandring  stremes 
Seek  waies  vnknowne,  waies  leading  down  to  hell. 

The  description  of  the  waves  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage 
seems  to  convey,  with  a  ring  curiously  convincing,  Spenser’s 
own  feeling.  It  does  not  read  like  picturesque  hyperbole, 
nor  is  it  bookish.  Contrast  with  it  the  storm  which  breaks 
on  the  “  Argolicke  power  ”  in  “  Vergil’s  Gnat.”  It  is  the 
expression  of  a  strong  emotion — the  first  vivid  poetry  of  the 
terror  excited  by  the  sea  in  English.  The  Old  English 
poets — if  we  except  the  poet  of  the  “  Seafarer,”  who,  in 
one  mood  at  least,  is  nearer  Spenser’s  attitude — express  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  Spenser  the  sinking  of  the  human 
heart  at  the  thought  of  being  a  prey  to  forces  so  incalculable. 
Many  have  talked  of  nature’s  indifference.  The  sea  when 
roused  shows  not  indifference  but  a  savage  appetite  for 
destruction.  It  seems  to  destroy,  not  because  it  is  a  blind 
force  and  cannot  help  it,  but  because  it  is  a  beast  and  revels 
in  it.  And  yet  the  spectacle  is  not  disgusting  :  the  wild 
energy,  the  roar,  the  frenzy  of  the  wind,  catch  away  the 
souls  of  human  spectators,  so  that  they  no  longer  feel  like 
men,  but  join  forces  with  the  enemy.  Old  English  poetry 
shares  in  this  exultation.  It  is  as  though  the  poet  is  only 
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half  human,  and  can  return  to  his  savage  alliances  with 
wind  and  wave  if  their  dance  is  wild  enough  to  stir  his  heart. 
With  Spenser  it  is  otherwise.  The  wild  pack  roars ;  he  will 
not  join  in  the  cry.  He  is  not  excited  but  aghast. 

The  second  part  of  the  description  shows  Spenser  still 
on  the  side  of  man.  He  wonders  at  his  daring  and  shows 
a  curiously  modern  appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  hands — 
the  huge  great  vessel  that  comes  dancing  on  the  back  of  the 
enemy.  Technically  Spenser’s  is  a  lightly  built  ship,  glued 
together,  and  with  wings  and  arms  like  a  ship  in  an  Old 
English  Riddle.  But  he  catches  the  characteristic  feature 
of  a  well-built  ship — its  gallant  confident  bearing,  and  its 
motion  as  of  a  creature  with  a  will  of  its  own.  And  his 
ship  has  an  advantage  over  many  a  ship  more  laboriously 
described  in  English  literature  in  that  it  will  sail.  It  is 
riding  the  waves  not  swaying  on  the  spot,  a  ship  not  a 
rocking  horse  : 

For  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strond, 

Behold  an  huge  great  vessell  to  vs  came, 

Dauncing  vpon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 

As  if  it  scornd  the  daunger  of  the  same, 

Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 

Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  matter, 

Yet  had  it  armes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile, 

And  life  to  moue  it  selfe  vpon  the  water. 

Strange  thing,  how  bold  and  swift  the  monster  was, 

That  neither  car’d  for  wynd,  nor  haile,  nor  raine, 

Nor  swelling  waues,  but  thorough  them  did  passe 
So  proudly,  that  she  made  them  roare  againe. 

V 

Spenser  certainly  had  an  eye  for  ships.  At  any  moment 
the  memory  of  the  stately  motion  and  swelling  sails  may 
flash  upon  him.  His  ships  are  winged  and  poised,  they 
“  fly  fair  under  sail,”  they  skim  like  swallows.  Some  are 
painted  boats,  magic  shallops,  little  gondolas  decked  with 
boughs  which  seem  to  anticipate  Shelley’s  faery  craft. 
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The  little  skippet  in  which  Phaedria  wantoned  (n.  vi.  5)  had 
no  winged  canvas  yet  it  cut  the  water 

More  swift  than  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skie. 

But  such  dainty  vessels  have  not  the  monopoly.  Others 
appear  solid  and  seaworthy,  and  in  battle  passionately  alive. 
The  two  “warlike  Brigandines  ”  in  the  simile  (iv.  ii.  16) 
hurtle  together  like  two  of  Malory’s  heroes,  not  like  two 
prim  ships  in  a  sampler.  They  put  us  in  mind  of  Fuller’s 
quaint  saying  that  Men  of  War  are  wild  ships  and 
Merchantmen  tame  ships.  Spenser  has  a  way  of  mingling 
acute  observation  and  strange  lore.  Sansloy  and  Sir 
Huddibras,  uniting  to  resist  the  interference  of  Guyon, 
are  like  a  bear  and  tiger  abandoning  their  mutual  strife  to 
assail  the  traveller  (F.Q.,  11.  ii.  22).  This  is  bookish  enough. 
But  Guyon  is  no  tired  traveller,  and  with  a  swift  change  of 
focus  his  fight  with  the  two  opposed  champions  is  shown 
as  the  triumphant  progress  of  a  tall  ship  meeting  two 
contrary  billows  : 

She  scorning  both  their  spights,  does  make  wide  way, 

And  with  her  brest  breaking  the  fomy  waue, 

Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  faire  herselfe  doth  saue. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  “  ride  on  both  their  backs  ”  in  point 
of  actual  sailing,  but  we  feel  the  merry  lift  as  she  goes  up, 
and  are  suddenly  out  of  books  and  on  the  sea,  with  clean 
foam  and  a  breeze  that  never  blew  on  the  “  Lybicke  Ocean.” 

On  one  occasion  a  ship  comes  to  the  poet’s  rescue  when 
he  is  in  dire  need  of  help.  His  imagination  is  naturally 
daunted  by  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  dragon  he  has  raised 
up  against  St.  George.  We  might  think  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  make  that  unwieldy  monster  move.  Yet  the 
thought  of  a  ship  helps  Spenser  to  set  him  going.1  The 
beast’s  flaggy  wings  become  two  sails, 

And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  his  pineons  bynd 

Were  like  mayne-yards,  with  flying  canuas  lynd. 

1.  For  this  figure  and  for  many  other  images  drawn  from  sea  and  ships  see 
“  Colour  and  Imagery  in  Spenser,”  in  “  Modern  Studies,”  by  O.  Elton,  1907, 
to  which  I  am  indebted. 
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He  beats  the  air,  a  gigantic  flying  ship,  and  we  seem  to  hear 
all  the  gulls  scream  from  Portreath  to  Godrevy,  as  they  do 
to-day  if  by  chance  an  aeroplane  passes  by.  The  phrase 
which  describes  the  sail-like  wings  “  in  which  the  hollow 
wind  is  gathered  full  ”  is  exactly  right.  In  “  Visions  of  the 
Worlds  Vanitie  ”  a  ship  is  royally  painted  : 

Looking  far  foorth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  ship  with  banners  brauely  dight, 

And  flag  in  her  top-gallant  I  espide, 

Through  the  maine  sea  making  her  merry  flight  ; 

Faire  blew  the  winde  into  her  bosome  right  ; 

And  th’heauens  looked  louely  all  the  while, 

That  she  did  seeme  to  daunce,  as  in  delight, 

And  at  her  own  felicite  did  smile. 

The  poem  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  is  itself  imagined  as 
a  ship,  now  borne  onward  by  a  merry  wind,  now  brought 
into  port  to  rest  awhile.  The  heavy  work  with  the  dragon 
makes  the  poet  think  of  port,  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  canto  of  Book  1.  he  talks  of  veering  the  main-sheet 
and  bearing  up  with  the  land.  At  the  close  of  the  canto 
he  brings  his  ship  in  very  spiritedly.  There  is  a  certain 
elation  in  the  stanza  beginning  “  Now  strike  your  sayles 
ye  jolly  Mariners  ”  which  we  miss  when  Spenser  reverts  to 
the  figure  of  a  ship  (vi.  xii.  1).  Now  he  is  maintaining  his 
course,  but  against  “  many  a  counter  winde  and  tyde.” 

There  are  numerous  other  references  to  ships  and  to  the 
many  sides  of  seafaring  life  in  Spenser’s  poetry, — perhaps 
he  is  fondest  of  “  port  after  stormie  seas  ” — but  it  is  time 
to  turn  to  his  treatment  in  imagery  of  the  sea  itself.  The 
dangerous  quests  of  the  knights  call  out  a  set  of  sea  images 
wild  and  gloomy.  They  are  associated  with  fighting. 
The  fourth  book  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  force  and  fury  of  its  images  in  this 
kind — the  same  picture  seeming  to  recur,  with  variety  of 
detail  and  application,  in  successive  cantos,  as  though  the 
poet’s  imagination  were  obsessed  by  memories  of  a  raging 
sea,  and  the  watery  effects  when  great  waves  joust  together. 
In  the  first  canto  (iv.  i.  42)  Scudamore  and  Paridel  rushing 
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furiously  on  and  bearing  one  another  down  are  compared  to 
two  billows  meeting  in  the  Irish  sounds : 

As  when  two  billowes  in  the  Irish  sowndes, 

Forcibly  driuen  with  contrarie  tydes 
Do  meete  together,  each  abacke  reboundes 
With  roaring  rage  ;  and  dashing  on  all  sides, 

That  filleth  all  the  sea  with  fome,  diuydes 
The  doubtful  current  into  diuers  wayes  : 

So  fell  those  two  in  spight  of  both  their  prydes.  .  .  . 

Here  the  energy  of  the  onslaught  is  admirably  portrayed, 
the  rage,  the  uproar,  and  the  resulting  confusion.  In  the 
third  canto  (iv.  iii.  27)  a  sea  image  is  used  to  illustrate  not 
the  clash  of  the  onset,  but  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle. 
Triamond  and  Cambello  are  fighting,  and  now  one,  now 
the  other,  makes  his  opponent  give  ground  : 

Like  as  the  tide  comes  fro  th’  Ocean  mayne, 

Flowes  vp  the  Shenan  with  contrarie  forse, 

And  ouer-ruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne, 

Driues  backe  the  current  of  his  kindly  course, 

And  makes  it  seeme  to  haue  some  other  sourse  : 

But  when  the  floud  is  spent,  then  backe  againe 
His  borrowed  waters  forst  to  redisbourse, 

He  sends  the  sea  his  owne  with  double  gaine, 

And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  a  Soueraine. 

This  is  slow  elaborate  illustration,  but  the  opening  strokes 
are  irresistible.  The  figure  has  much  less  life  at  the  close. 
Indeed,  the  tribute  as  to  a  sovereign  is  quite  off  the  point  as 
far  as  the  fight  is  concerned,  and  gives  no  real  compensations 
for  the  space  it  takes  up.  This  is  a  danger  when  a  figure 
has  to  be  fitted  into  a  whole  Spenserian  stanza.  How 
effective  by  contrast  can  be  the  flash  of  a  short  simile  is  seen 
in  st.  25  where,  in  this  same  encounter,  Triamond  begins  to 
apply  his  iron  brand  with  such  fury, 

That  from  the  same  the  fierie  sparkles  flasht, 

As  fast  as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rocke  are  dasht. 

In  the  ninth  canto,  still  of  the  same  book  (iv.  ix.  23),  the 
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more  confused  fighting  in  a  melee  of  six  is  compared  with 
the  uproar  of  the  waves  when  all  the  winds  are  released  by- 
Dan  ASolus ;  and  when  the  fighters  extricate  themselves 
and  re-engage,  but  this  time  in  different  combinations,  the 
change  of  front  is  likened  to  the  change  in  direction  of  two 
barks,  carried  diversely  by  wind  and  tide.  This  latter  always 
seems  to  me  a  cold,  forced  simile,  though  reasonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  fights  become  very  monotonous.  In  the 
fifth  book  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  when  Artegall’s  iron 
man  appears  and  lays  about  him,  we  begin  to  think  that 
we  are  getting  nothing  but  “  souces.”  It  is  therefore 
a  relief  when  Artegall  and  Pollente  fall  into  the  river  and 
continue  to  fight  there.  They  are  at  least  in  another 
element  and  must  adopt  fresh  tactics,  though  “  ne  ought 
the  water  cooled  their  whot  bloud  ”  ;  and  we  might  leave 
them  strongly  drawing  down  the  tide  were  it  not  that  this 
river  fight  is  compared  with  a  fight  between  a  dolphin  and 
a  seal  in  the  wide  “  champion  of  the  Ocean,”  and  the  sea 
is  made  to  fry  with  foam  to  some  purpose. 

So  far  the  imagery  we  have  been  considering  is_woxked 
into  the  texture  of  the  poetry,  and  helps  us  to  realise  the 
feelings  and  movements  of  the  actors.  Sometimes  details 
are  added  out  of  sheer  pleasure  in  the  painting,  but  the 
pictures  are  essentially  illustrations.  There  are  other 
pictures  which  may  be  said  to  exist,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
right — tapestry  pictures,  and  pictures  painted  on  ivory, 
where  our  senses  are  attracted  by  the  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship.  In  the  sea-paintings  of  this  kind  the  colours  and 
glinting  lights  are  noticeable.  The  tapestry  in  the  house  of 
Busyrane  (F.Q.  in.  xi.  41-2)  shows  Neptune  striking  the 
sea  with  his  three-pronged  mace  to  make  a  passage  for  his 
chariot.  The  waves  are  depicted  standing  trembling  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  dike,  and  the  chariot  is  drawn  by  “  foure  great 
hyppodames  ”  tied  teamwise.  The  colouring  is  brilliant  : 

His  sea-horses  did  seeme  to  snort  amavne, 

And  from  their  nosethrilles  blow  the  brynie  streame, 

That  make  the  sparckling  waues  to  smoke  agayne, 

And  flame  with  gold,  but  the  white  fomy  creame, 

Did  shine  with  siluer,  and  shoot  forth  his  beame. 
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On  the  ivory  gates  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  there  is  a  painting 
of  “  wondred  Argo  ”  (F.Q.  n.  xii.  45)  passing  through  the 
Euxine  seas  : 


Ye  might  haue  seene  the  frothy  billowes  fry 
Vnder  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 

That  seemd  the  waues  were  into  yuorv, 

Or  yuory  into  the  waues  were  sent  ; 

In  “  Muiopotmos  ”  Spenser  returns  to  tapestry.  In  this 
(1.  278,  ff.)  Europa  is  shown  on  the  bull’s  back.  The  waves 
are  dashing  and  Europa  lifts  her  feet  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
It  is  as  though  the  picture  were  really  pricked,  as  Spenser 
feigns,  into  the  figured  web  wrought  by  Arachne.  It  is 
“  fine-fingered  work  ”  like  Arachne’s  own,  and  seems  like 
true  sea,  and  true  nymphs  too,  and  Tritons  with  their  horns. 

All  this  shows  Spenser’s  sense  for  fabrics.  He  often- 
thinks  of  the  bright  surface  of  water  as  a  fabric.  The  tinsel 
trappings  of  Duessa’s  palfrey  (F.Q.,  1.  ii.  13)  are  “  wouen 
like  a  waue  ”  ;  the  watered  silk  effect  of  dappled  water  is 
beautifully  rendered  in  the  description  of  the  bridal  dress 
of  Medway.  It  is  a  vesture 

That  seemed  like  siluer,  sprinckled  here  and  there 
With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appeare, 

And  wau’d  vpon  like  water  chamelot ; 

a  poet  with  such  a  keen  delight  in  surfaces  is  not  likely  to 
be  insensitive  to  the  beauty  of  reflected  lights.  One  of  the 
“  tragicke  pageants  ”  which  appeared  before  the  poet  in 
“  The  Ruines  of  Time  ”  was  a  golden  bridge  over  the  sea 
which  failed  because  one  foot  was  not  well-fastened  : 


Then  did  I  see  a  Bridge  made  all  of  gold, 
Ouer  the  sea  from  one  to  other  side, 
Withouten  prop  or  pillour  it  t’vpholde, 

But  like  the  coloured  rainbow  arched  wide. 


We  have  already  noticed  the  image  of  starlight  made 
brighter  by  the  reflection  of  the  waves.  The  flashing  of 
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sunbeams  is  also  shown.  When  Pyrocles  is  pricking  towards 
Guyon  his  armour  gleams  (F.Q.,  n.  v.  2) ;  he  is  described  as 

One  in  bright  armes  imbatteiled  full  strong, 

That  as  the  sunny  beames  do  glaunce  and  glide  \ _ 

Vpon  the  trembling  waue,  so  shined  bright, 

And  round  about  him  threw  forth  sparkling  fire, 

That  seemed  him  to  enflame  on  euery  side  : 

the  figure  is  doubly  felicitous  because  both  armour  and 
sunny  sea  are  enhanced  by  it.  The  polished  plates  of  light 
are  the  pieces  of  the  corselet,  and  the  splintered  sunbeams 
sparkle  round  the  edges  of  both. 

The  sun  springs  out  of  the  sea  all  dewy  wet, 
and  at  night  he  quenches  his  fiery  flames  in  it.  Or 
he  baits  his  steeds  to  drive  them  afresh  next  day. 
These  poetic  descriptions  of  night  and  morning 
appear  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  to 
indicate  the  passage  of  time.  Poets  have  made  use  of  such 
conventions  from  time  immemorial,1  and  some  have  juggled 
with  them  so  ill  that  we  yawn  again  and  think  a  writ  should 
be  issued  to  poets  warning  them  against  the  heavenly  bodies. 
But  when  Spenser  writes : 

And  Phoebus  fresh  as  bridegrome  to  his  mate, 

Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  haire  : 

we  forget  all  about  our  objections ;  for  to  such  words  we 
can  return  with  as  good  hope  of  refreshment  as  to  the  sunrise 
itself,  indeed  they  are  more  reliable  than  the  sun’s  self  in 
our  climate. 

We  have  tried  to  shew  that  Spenser  felt  the  beauty  of 
the  sea  as  well  as  its  terror.  He  did  not,  I  think,  enjoy  the 
wilder' aspects.  There  is  no  hint  in  him  of  “pagan  glee.” 
Sea-birds,  the  embodiment  of  joy  in  storm,  he  seems  never 
to  have  looked  at  with  pleasure  and  this  is  strange  ;  for  the 
lines  of  his  stanza  are  birds,  dipping  and  soaring  like  the 
sea-gulls  he  insults.  His  verse  can  echo  the  raucous  sound 

1.  There  are  beautiful  examples  in  Old  English  poetry,  e.g.,  “Wonders 
of  Creation,”  11.  59-63,  and  11.  70-81,  quoted  and  translated  in  “  Diction  and 
Imagery  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.” 

V 
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as  the  water  of  broken  waves  is  sucked  back  through  the 
pebbles.  We  hear  it  in  the  cry  of  the  wounded  dragon 
(F.Q.,  i.  xi.  2 1)  where  the  waves  are  pictured  as  rolling 
against  the  cliffs 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat, 

and  the  winds  blow  hard  enough  to  move  the  world  from 
her  “  stedfast  henge.”  When  Spenser  calls  the  sea  a 
“  wide  wildernesse,”  a  “  waste  wildernesse,”  or  a  “  watrie 
wildernesse,”  its  desolate  plains  appear  more  desolate  and 
more  untouched  by  man’s  culture.  Near  the  coast  it  eats 
the  earth.  The  cliffs  are  hollowed,  gnawed  by  the  waves 
until  they  become  over-hanging  crags.  It  appears  from 
“  Colin  Clout  ”  that  Spenser  had  seen  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall. 
Such  cliffs  seem  to  be  in  his  mind  in  the  description  of 
the  rocky  hill  from  which  Malbecco  threw  himself 
(F.Q.,  hi.  x.  56).  It  is 

a  rockie  hill 

Ouer  the  sea  suspended  dreadfully, 

That  liuing  creature  it  would  terrify 
To  look  adowne  or  vpward  to  the  hight  : 

“  Ruin  ”  and  “  ruinate  ”  are  favourite  words  with  Spenser 
when  he  thinks  of  undermined  cliffs.  The  “  dreadfull 
poyse  ”  of  huge  land  masses  and  the  foaming  waves  beneath 
attracted  him.  The  fall  of  St.  George’s  dragon  is  compared 
with  the  fall  of  a  “  huge  rockie  cliff,”  and  the  topple  and 
crash  are  emphasised  by  the  device  of  repetition  : 

So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  clift, 

Whose  false  foundation  waues  haue  washt  away, 

With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayneland  rift, 

And  rolling  downe,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay  ; 

So  downe  he  fell  and  like  an  heaped  mountaine  lay. 

That  Spenser  made  good  use  of  the  wilder  aspects  of  the 
sea  is  therefore  evident ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  these  are  the  scenes  round  which  the  imagination  hovers 
as  most  typically  Spenserian.  The  best  remembered  scenes 
have  a  faery  light  upon  them  ;  they  are  magic.  Spenser’s 
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stanza  can  be  made  to  re-echo  the  sea’s  hoarse  and 
threatening  notes,  but  it  is  not,  like  old  English  alliterative 
verse,  at  its  best  when  thus  washing  over  the  pebbles.  When 
it  is  most  characteristic  the  rhythm  like  a  tide  draws  words 
up  silently,  or  passes  over  them  with  music.  It  is  a  full  calm 
sea,  bathing  the  shoulders  of  great  rocks  and  reflecting  them, 
so  that  reality  appears  “  quivering  within  the  wave’s 
intenser  day.” 

VI 

Spenser’s  profound  sense  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  on 
the  destinies  of  his  country  is  constantly  felt  in  his  work. 
Cynthia’s  land  is  “  paysed  ”  amid  the  waves,  and  her  throne 
is  reared  in  wildest  ocean.  When  Spenser  is  fashioning 
worlds  of  fancy  he  has  England  in  his  mind,  and  Arthur’s 
cry  when  he  has  finished  reading  the  chronicles  of  his  own 
country  (F.Q.,  11.  x.  69)  is  Spenser’s  own.  Yet  Spenser 
wrote  no  triumphal  song  when  England  was  delivered  from 
the  Armada,  though  he  salutes  Lord  Charles  Howard  in  one 
of  the  dedicatory  sonnets  to  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  recalling 
how  he  chased  the  great  castles  of  Spain  like  flying  doves 
before  him.  But  on  the  whole  the  Armada  was  treated  ill 
by  the  poets.  The  excitement  is  better  preserved  for  us 
in  the  letters  of  the  English  captains  engaged  in  the  fight 
than  in  contemporary  verse.  There  were,  of  course, 
popular  ballads,  for  ballads  then  took  the  place  of  the 
halfpenny  press  and  the  placards  ;  but  few  of  those  which 
appeared  foot-hot  have  literary  merit.  Thomas  Deloney’s 
are  the  best.  No  modern  “  headline  ”  could  be  so 
enticing  as 

“  A  Ioyful  New  Ballad,  Declaring  the  Happie  Obtaining 
of  the  Great  Galleazzo  Wherein  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez  was 
the  chiefe,  through  the  mightie  power  and  prouidence  of  God, 
being  a  speciall  token  of  his  gracious  and  fatherly  goodnes 
towards  vs,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  all  those  that 
willingly  fight  in  the  defence  of  his  gospel,  and  our  good 
Queene  of  England.”1 

1.  The  whole  of  this  is  given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  365. 
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The  ballad,  which  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “  Monseurs 
Almaigne,”  hardly  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  title,  perhaps 
because  Deloney  seems,  for  our  taste,  over-familiar  with 
the  Lord.  He  had  a  fierce  hatred  of  Spain  and  “  Popery,”1 
but  he  is  seldom  poet  enough  to  make  it  vibrate  in  his  verse. 
Pie  is  sincere  but  facile.  His  verse  is  too  much  like  a  modern 
“  leader  ”  written  to  give  people  a  cue.  The  exordium 
with  which  he  closes  the  ballad  shows  a  genuine  care  for  his 
country,  and  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Armada  itself. 

An  Armada  poem  in  an  entirely  different  strain,  and 
written  later,  is  entitled  “  Sir  Francis  Drake  :  or,  Eighty 
eight,”  or  sometimes  simply  “  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.”2  There  are  several  versions  of  the  ballad,  all 
of  which  have  the  note  of  mocking  laughter,  as  though  the 
poet  were  flicking  his  fingers  at  Philip,  and  making  a  flippant 
retort  to  his  grandiloquence  : 

Some  years  of  late  in  Eighty  eight, 

As  I  do  well  remember-a, 

It  was,  some  say,  in  the  month  of  May, 

And  some  say  in  September-a. 

The  Spanish  train  launch’d  forth  amain, 

With  many  a  fine  bravado, 

Whereas  they  thought,  but  it  prov’d  nought, 
Invincible  Armado. 

Mr.  Masefield  prints  a  version  of  the  poem,3  and  repeats  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza,  so  that  it  is  as  if  Puck  echoes  it  and  is 
jeering  impishly  at  Philip  : 

Then  let  them  neither  brag  nor  boast, 

For  if  they  come  agen-a, 

Let  them  take  heed  they  do  not  speed, 

As  they  did,  you  know  when-a 
As  they  did,  you  know  when-a. 

1.  For  two  other  ballads  dealing  with  the  Armada,  see  Deloney’s  Works, 
ed.  F.  O.  Mann,  1912. 

2.  “  Early  Naval  Ballads  ”  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillips,  1841,  has  two  versions, 
one  from  M.  S.  Harl,  791,  fol.  59,  and  one  from  “Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy.”  The  quotations  are  from  (b). 

3.  In  “  A  Sailor’s  Garland,”  p.  67. 
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Philip  was  fair  game  for  the  “  feasting  smile  ”  of  the  comic 
muse.  No  doubt  he  found  it  harder  to  forgive  the  English 
for  making  him  look  ridiculous  than  for  smashing  his  galleons 
and  drowning  his  men. 

Other  poets  and  “  versers  ”  of  the  time  treat  the  subject 
seriously.1  Most  of  the  verse,  however,  is  interesting  rather 
than  inspiriting,  though  one  or  two  of  the  poets  strive 
to  write  a  song  of  rejoicing  after  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites  of  old.  Even  Warner  in  “  Albion’s  England  ”2 
(bk.  ix.  ch.  xlix)  rouses  himself  slightly  (excess  of  divine 
fury  is  never  his  fault)  when  he  thinks  of  the  Armada,  with 
its  great  galleons  and  argosies  like  so  many  castles,  their  tops 
seeming  to  touch  the  clouds,3  driven  by  the  fire-ships  to 
cut  their  cables  and  to  fly  before  the  wind  and  the  English 
“  beagles.”  More  vehement  is  the  Scottish  poet,  Alexander 
Hume  (1557  ?-i6o9).  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “The 
Triumph  of  the  Lord,  After  the  Manner  of  Men  ”  and 
added  that  it  was  a  poem  “  alluding  to  the  Defait  of  the 
Spanish  Nauie  in  the  Yeare  1588.”  He  rejoices  in  the 
smiting  of  the  Philistines  in  Hebraic  language  and  with 
something  of  Hebraic  intensity.  For  him  the  Spaniards 
were  smitten  on  the  jaw-bone  by  the  might  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  Fie  is  to  be  praised  on  “  hieland  pypes.” 
The  admixture  of  biblical  phrase  and  Scots  vernacular  is 
the  best  part  of  the  poem.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
in  it  the  use  of  the  phrase  “  iron  coast.”  Hume  writes 
of  the  “  faire  seemely  shippes  ”  which  could  not  escape  the 
Lord,  but  were  tossed  on  the  sea  : 

The  waltering  wals,  and  raging  windie  blast, 

Maid  vp  their  towes,4  and  caus’d  them  hew  their  mast, 

1.  Bishop  John  Still  should  be  noticed  (c  1543-1608).  He  wrote  the  piece 
beginning  “  From  mercilesse  invaders,”  given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  375. 

2.  Chalmers  English  Poets,  vol.  iv. 

3.  With  this  compare  the  passage  in  “  Moses,  His  Birth  and  Miracles,” 
Bk.  m.  in  which  Drayton  uses  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada,  and  the  sight  of  it 
from  Dover  Cliffs,  to  illustrate  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea. 
He  compares  the  Spanish  Ships  to  a  mighty  wood,  and  speaks  of  “  Castilian 
riches  scatter’d  on  the  deep.” 

4.  Ropes,  cables. 
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And  sine1  were  cast  for  all  their  brags  and  bost, 

Sum  on  a  schald,2  sum  on  ane  yron  cost, 

Sum  gaid  in  tua  buird  on  ane  forrain  land,3 
Sum  on  a  rok,  sum  on  a  whirling  sand, 

Quhile  nane  were  safe  vnperisht  to  be  found, 

But  men  and  all  went  to  the  water  ground. 

A  good  index  to  the  general  enthusiasm  for  sea  adventure 
and  to  the  disdain  for  the  stay-at-home  is  the  anonymous 
poem  known  as  “  Grenville’s  Farewell,”  or  “  In  Prais  of 
Seafaringe  Men,  in  Hope  of  Good  Fortune”4  ( c .  1585): 

Too  pas  the  seaes  som  thinkes  a  toille, 

Sum  thinkes  it  strange  abrod  to  rome, 

Sum  thinkes  it  a  grefe  to  leave  their  soylle, 

Their  parents,  cynfolke,  and  their  whome. 

Thinke  soe  who  list,  I  like  it  nott  ; 

I  must  abrod  to  trie  my  lott. 

In  a  different  mood  is  “  A  Ballad  of  Sea  Fardingers 
Describing  Evill  Fortune  ”5  : 

O  pinchinge,  werie,  lothsome  lyfe, 

That  travell  still  in  far  exsylle, 

The  dangers  great  on  sease  be  ryfe, 

Whose  recompence  doth  yeld  but  toylle  ! 

O  Fortune,  graunte  me  mie  desire, — 

A  hapie  end  I  doe  require. 

When  freats  and  states  have  had  their  fill, 

And  gentill  calm  the  cost  will  clere, 

Then  hautie  hartes  shall  have  their  will, 

That  longe  hast  wept  with  morning  cheere  ; 

And  leave  the  seaes  with  thair  anoy, 

At  home  at  ease  to  live  in  joy. 

Perhaps  the  song  which  outvies  all  others  is,  “We  be  Three 

1.  Then.  2.  Shallows.  3.  Some  went  to  pieces  on  a  foreign  land. 

4.  Quoted  In  full  In  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  362. 

5.  The  quotations  are  from  “  Early  Naval  Ballads.”  The  poem  is  also 
given  in  “  A  Sailor’s  Garland.” 
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Poor  Mariners ,?1  with  its  words  and  tune  so  admirably 
blended.  It  is  one  of  the  “  Freemens  Songs  of  three 
Voices,”  and  words  and  tune  are  found  in  the  section  entitled 
“  Deuteromelia,”  in  a  book  of  music  issued  by  Thomas 
Ravenscroft  in  1609.  The  merchantmen  recognise  that 
their  lives  are  spent  in  jeopardy  while  others  live  at  ease  ; 
yet  they  are  merry  and  ready  with  a  fling  at  the  other  arm 
of  the  service  : 

Wee  be  three  poore  Mariners, 

Newly  come  from  the  seas, 

Wee  spend  our  liues  in  ieopardy, 

Whiles  others  Hue  at  ease. 

Shall  we  goe  daunce  the  round,  the  round,  the  round  ? 

And  shall  we  goe  daunce  the  round,  the  round,  the  round  ? 
And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground,  the  ground,  the  ground. 

We  care  not  for  those  martiall  men, 

That  doe  our  states  disdaine  : 

But  we  care  for  those  Marchant  men, 

Which  doe  our  states  maintaine. 

To  them  we  daunce  this  round,  a-round,  a-round, 

To  them  we  dance  this  round,  a-round  a-round  a-round, 

And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground,  the  ground,  the  ground. 

One  of  the  “  delightfull  catches  ”  in  another  section  of 
Ravenscroft’s  book,  called  “  Pammelia,”  is  a  sailor’s  song 
beginning  “  The  winde  blowes  out  of  the  west.”  It  has 
a  convivial  burden  : 

Tarra  tan  tarra,  stir  well  thy  course  sirra, 

The  wind  waxeth  large,  the  sheetes  doe  thou  vear, 

Goe  fill  the  canne,  giue  us  some  beare, 

lie  drinke  thee,  lie  brinks  thee  my  mates,  what  cheare  ? 

The  famous  ballad  known  as  “  The  Sweet  Trinity  ”2  or 

1.  Words  and  tune  are  given  in  “  A  Book  of  Ships  and  Seamen,”  ed.  R. 
Wilson,  1921,  p.  146. 

2.  Given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  388. 
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“  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailing  in  the  Lowlands  ”  must  have 
taken  its  first  shape  in  Elizabethan  times.  The  haunting 
refrain  of  the  “  Lowlands  low  ”  has  given  to  the  song  an 
abiding  charm,  and  the  number  of  versions  extant  is  proof 
of  its  popularity.  Child  gives  four  versions  of  “  The  Sweet 
Trinity  ”  and  thirteen  of  “  The  Golden  Vanity,”  a  song 
which  uses  a  similar  story  and  a  similar  refrain  with  some 
changes  in  name  and  setting.  Some  refrains  have  a  curious 
magic.  Sailing  along  the  coast  of  Barbary  need  not 
necessarily  be  more  romantic  than  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  but  there  is  much  in  a  name.  “  United 
States  ”  is  incurably  prosaic  ;  “  Barbary  ”  is  a  poem  in 
itself,  and  the  maker  of  the  song  called  “  The  Saylors  only 
Delight,  shewing  the  brave  Fight  between  the  George-Aloe, 
the  Sweepstake,  and  certain  Frenchmen  at  Sea  ’,:l  seized 
upon  it  with  unerring  instint.  His  song  is  such  that,  if  we 
read  the  first  verse,  we  must  read  the  whole  ;  and  if  we 
read  the  whole,  we  must  look  about  for  a  tune  : 

The  George-Aloe,  and  the  Sweepstake,  too, 
with  hey,  with  hoe,  for  and  a  nony  no, 

O,  they  were  Marchant  men,  and  bound  for  Safee, 
and  alongst  the  cost  of  Barbary. 

Of  ballads  that  beat  the  big  drum  the  best  is  “  An 
Excellent  Song,  on  the  Winning  of  Cales  by  the  English.”1 2 
This  is  very  vigorous,  the  quintessence  of  the  more  exuberant 
forms  of  national  exultation.  The  refrain  concentrates  in 
itself  all  that  is  joyous  and  hearty  in  bragging.  Personal 
bragging  went  out  with  the  beer-feasts  of  the  Saxons,  or  at 
least  it  ceased  to  be  in  good  taste.  But  national  boasting 
had  many  more  centuries  of  sway.  The  fascination  of 
the  triumphant  rhythm  of  this  particular  song,  its  maker’s 
infectious  pride  in  his  countrymen’s  courage  and  cunning, 

1.  Given  in  “  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,”  p.  61.  A  corrupt  version  is  sung  by 
the  gaoler’s  daughter  in  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  hi.  v. 

2.  “  The  city  of  Cadiz  (corruptly  Cales)  was  taken  by  the  English  under 
Howard  and  Essex  in  1596.  Mr.  Masefield  has  written  an  appreciation  of  the 
poem  in  his  Introduction  to  “  A  Sailor’s  Garland.” 
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and  its  unabashed  vainglory,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  stanza  : 

At  Plymouth  speedilye,  took  they  ship  valiantlye, 

Braver  ships  never  were  seen  under  sayle, 

With  their  fair  colours  spread,  and  streamers  ore  their  head, 
Now  bragging  Spaniards,  take  heed  of  your  tayle, 

Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub,  thus  strike  their  drums  : 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

Seamen  are  praised  in  categorical  fashion  in  many  poems 
of  the  time.  Warner,  who  essays  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
“  Albions  England  ”  to  “  digest  ”  the  chief  English  voyages, 
is  tedious.  Drayton,  to  whom  we  shall  return,  is  better. 
The  most  fervent  admiration  for  contemporary  heroes  is 
felt  by  Charles  Fitzgeoffrey  (1575  ?- 1637),  son  °f  Alexander 
Fitzgeoffrey  of  Fowey.1  Pie  was,  by  right  of  habitation, 
a  Cornishman,  and  a  worthy  scholar,  and  no  mean  poet  if 
only  he  could  have  kept  himself  from  too  frequent  classical 
allusion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  poem  entitled 
u  Sir  Francis  Drake,  his  honourable  lifes  commendation  and 
his  tragicall  deathes  lamentations”2  (1596)  without  being 
impressed  by  the  fiery  sincerity  of  his  love  for  Drake.  His 
advice  to  the  “  quaint  Tragedians  ”  is  sound  and  wise  : 

What  need  you  summon  from  the  silent  hell 
The  soules  of  Hector  and  of  Priamus, 

And  thousand  others  that  beneath  us  dwell  ? 


Loe  heere  a  moderne  subiect  for  your  wits, 

But  loftier  than  anie  heere  to  fore 
Eternized  by  former  Poets  writs ; 

Whose  worth  their  sacred  Muses  did  adore, 

And  he  scarse  entred  yet  th’  Elysian  dore  ; 

Whom  dead,  yet  all  mens  thoughts  alive  doe  make  : 

For  who  wold  think  that  death  could  conquere  Drake  ? 

1.  Originally  of  Bedfordshire.  See  Grosart’s  Introduction  p.  v.  Charles 
Fitzgeoffrey  was  born  at  Fowey  and  afterwards  held  the  living  of  St.  Dominic 
not  far  from  Calstock  in  the  Dutchy. 

2:  The  poem  is  found  in  A.  B.  Grosart’s  edition  of  Fitzgeoffrey’s  poems,  1 88 1 . 
The  quotations  are  from  this  edition.  Extracts  are  given  in  a  “  A  Sailor’s 
Garland.” 
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Fitzgeoffrey  has  many  of  the  most  irritating  mannerisms 
of  his  age,  but  he  makes  his  rhythm  do  his  will  in  the  three 
stanzas  in  which  he  appeals  to  “  sincere  posterity,”  the 
impartial  judge,  to  lend  Drake  renown  : 

Be  thou  religious  to  renowned  Drake, 

And  place  him  in  thy  catalogue  of  saints  ; 

In  steede  of  Neptune,  God  of  sea  him  make, 

Either  to  loose  or  binde  the  windes  restraints  ; 

Let  sea-men  offer  him  their  vowes  and  plaints  : 

Envie  lives  with  us,  while  our  selves  survive, 

But  when  we  die  it  is  no  more  alive. 

For  Fitzgeoffrey  Sir  Francis  is  the  great  fire-drake1  of  the  old 
stories,  a  dragon  flaming  through  the  seas,  exacting  tribute 
of  gold  from  all  strangers  and  protecting  his  own  hoard.  Or 
again  he  is  the  modern  Ulysses,  the  “  pilgrime  of  the  world,” 
and  a  mighty  subject  for  song.  Other  mariners  are 
celebrated — Willoughby,  Chancellor,  “  death-scorning 
Gilbert,”  and  Hawkins,  the  Nestor  of  the  west.  They 
are  promised  eternity  of  fame  although  their  bodies  may 
lie  far  from  their  country’s  earth  : 

What  though  you  left  your  bodies  far  from  home, 

And  some  on  seas,  some  died  on  the  land, 

Loosing  the  honour  of  your  fathers  tombe, 

Which  manie  seeke,  few  have,  none  understand  ? 

Heaven  is  as  neere  from  sea,  as  far  from  land  : 

What  though  your  country  tombe  you  could  not  have  ? 
You  sought  your  countries  good,  not  countries  grave. 

But  although  the  fame  of  these  “  matchlesse  monarches  of 
the  Seas  ”  is  great,  Drake’s  fame  is  greater  still.  He  is 
Fitzgeoffrey’s  and  his  country’s  hero.  Fitzgeoffrey  makes 

i.  Compare  “  Dick  of  Devonshire,”  a  play  dealing  with  contemporary 
adventure,  where  the  same  term  is  used.  In  this  play  Drake  is  also  referred  to  as  : 

That  glory  of  his  Country  and  Spaynes  terror, 

That  wonder  of  the  land  and  the  Seas  minyon, 

Drake  of  eternal  memory.  .  .  . — Act  I,  sc.  ii. 

The  play  is  printed  in  “  A  Collection  of  Old  English  Plays,”  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen, 
1883,  vol.  ii. 
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us  share  his  grief  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  last  fatal 
voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  blames  the  “  mercie- 
wanting  wave  ”  : 

O  Neptune,  never  like  thy  selfe  in  shew, 

Inconstant,  variable,  mutable. 

How  dost  thou  Proteus-like  thy  forme  renew  ? 

O  where  to  is  thy  change  imputable  ? 

O  where  unto  art  thou  best  sutable  ? 

Rightly  the  moone  predominateth  thee, 

For  thou  art  all  as  changeable  as  shee. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  see  in  this  the  familiarity 
with  the  sea  natural  in  a  Fowey  man.  There  is  something 
more  than  conventional  gracefulness  in  Fitzgeoffrey’s  other 
references  to  the  sea  as  when,  for  example,  he  says  of 
England  : 

Neptune  encircled  in  his  watry  armes 
His  silver-shining  darling  Albion, 

And  in  his  bosome  shielded  her  from  harmes. 

Drake  fared  better  than  his  contemporaries  with  the 
poets.  The  taking  of  Cartagena  was  celebrated  (in  common¬ 
place  verse,  it  is  true)  by  Thomas  Greepe,1  who  based  his 
poem  on  the  “  true  and  perfecte  newes  of  the  worthy 
enterprises  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1586.”  Very  different  in 
quality  is  “  A  Fare  well  to  the  most  famous  Generals, 
Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Knights  ”2  (1589)  by 
George  Peele.  Peele  is  flaming  hot  against  Spain  and 
Antichrist,  and  gets  a  heroic  ring  into  his  verse  : 

To  arms,  my  fellow  soldiers,  Sea  and  land 
Lie  open  to  the  voyage  you  intend  ; 

And  sea  or  land,  bold  Britons,  far  or  near, 

Whatever  course  your  matchless  virtue  shapes, 

1.  Given  in  “A  Sailor’s  Garland,”  p.  61. 

2.  The  Works  of  George  Peele,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
“  The  ostensible  object  of  the  expedition,  which  proved  very  disastrous,  was  to 
seat  the  needy  refugee  “  king  ”  Don  Antonio  (who  spent  some  years  in  England, 
snubbed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  posed  as  his  patroness,  and  shunned  by  the 
courtiers)  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.” — Bullen. 
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Whether  to  Europe’s  bounds,  or  Asian  plains, 

To  Afric’s  shore,  or  rich  America, 

Down  to  the  shades  of  deep  Avernus’  crags, 

Sail  on,  pursue  your  honours  to  your  graves  : 

Heaven  is  a  sacred  covering  for  your  heads, 

And  every  climate  virtue’s  tabernacle, 

To  arms,  to  arms,  to  honourable  arms  ! 

Hoist  sail,  weigh  anchors  up,  plough  up  the  seas 
With  flying  keels,  plough  up  the  land  with  swords  : 

In  God’s  name  venture  on  ;  and  let  us  say 
To  you,  my  mates,  as  Caesar  said  to  his, 

Striving  with  Neptune’s  hills  :  “  You  bear,”  quoth  he, 

“  Caesar  and  Caesar’s  fortune  in  your  ships.” 

You  follow  Drake,  by  sea  the  scourge  of  Spain, 

The  dreadful  dragon,  terror  to  your  foes, 

Victorious  in  his  return  from  Inde, 

In  all  his  high  attempts  unvanquished  : 

Richard  Barnfield  wrote  epitaphs  for  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
but  Drake’s  best  epitaph  is  in  “  Wit’s  Recreations  ”  (1640). 

Grenville  was  honoured  by  Raleigh’s  splendid  narrative 
in  prose,  but  fared  less  well  at  the  hands  of  the  poets.  He  is 
celebrated  by  Gervase  Markham  (1568  ?- 1 637)  in  a  curious 
poem  entitled  “  The  Most  Honourable  Tragedie  of 
Sir  Richard  Grinuile,  Knight.”1  In  reading  it  we  feel 
that  we  must  be  labouring  through  some  painfully  forged 
masterpiece  by  Don  Adriano  De  Armado  we  are  so  besugared 
with  “  nectard  words.”  The  coating  is  so  thick  that  even 
the  high  spirit  of  Grenville’s  heroism  is  almost  smothered. 
The  sea  is  given  any  name  but  its  own,  from  a  “  pale  green 
carpet  ”  to  a  “  liquid  round  ”  or  “  watery  tombe  ”  ;  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  Markham  pleasantly  calls  a  field  of  ripe  corn 
“  a  golden  ocean,”  and  that  he  reaps  some  reward  for  his 
striving  when  he  speaks  of  the  ocean  as  mourning  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Grenville’s  death.  He  says  it  was 

heauie,  sad,  and  still, 

Dull  vnapplyed  to  sportiue  wantonnesse, 

and  that  Thetis  “  with  wreath’d  arms,  and  long  wret  hairs 
1.  Ed.,  Edmund  Goldsmid,  1884. 
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uncurl’d  ”  lamented  in  herself  the  loss  she  divined.  Such 
flashes  of  poetry,  however,  are  stifled  by  conceits,  personifica¬ 
tions,  allusions,  stagey  speeches  and  moralisings.  Grenville 
says  to  Middleton,  who  has  brought  warning  of  danger  and 
counsels  flight  : 

Thanks  hardie  Middleton  for  thy  dilate, 

Perswasiue  presage  to  auoyde  my  death. 

It  seems  hard  that  work  so  laboriously  well-meaning  should 
fail  so  utterly  of  its  purpose,  but  even  the  best  stanzas — those 
which  describe  the  encircled  Revenge  with  broken  masts 
and  torn  tackle1 — suffer  in  comparison  with  Raleigh’s  noble 
prose,  and  have  the  dispiriting  effect  of  a  metrical  version 
of  a  Psalm.  That  the  poem  was  popular  in  its  day  is  proved 
from  the  number  of  citations  from  it  in  “  England’s 
Parnassus  ”2  (1600),  an  anthology,  or  rather  a  dictionary  of 
quotations  of  that  time. 


VII 

Naval  victories  and  naval  heroes  were  not  left  entirely 
unsung  by  contemporary  poets.  That  the  sea  itself 
exercised  a  fascination  over  other  minds  than  Spenser’s  may, 
I  think,  be  shown  by  a  poem  of  Charles  Best’s  and  by  the 
“  Orchestra  ”  of  Sir  John  Davies.  Best’s  “  Sonnet  of  the 
Moon  ”  was  printed  in  Francis  Davison’s  “  Poetical 
Rhapsody”3  in  1602,  and  goes  to  show  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  pronounce  a  poetic  image  outworn.  An  acquaintance 
with  Elizabethan  poetry  might  lead  anyone  to  think  that 
the  sea  had  been  compared  sufficiently  often  to  the  tides  of 
joy  in  a  lover’s  heart,  and  the  moon  to  his  mistress ;  but 
when  Best  writes  it  is  as  though  the  curtain  is  raised  on  an 
entirely  new  scene  : 

1.  Given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  379. 

2.  Compiled  by  Robert  Allot,  1600,  ed.  C.  Crawford,  1913.  The  citations 
under  the  heading  “  Tempests  ”  are  an  interesting  index  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 

3.  Ed.,  A.  H.  Bullen,  1890. 
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Looke  how  the  pale  Queene  of  the  silent  night, 

Doth  cause  the  Ocean  to  attend  upon  her, 

And  he  as  long  as  she  is  in  his  sight, 

With  his  full  tide  is  ready  her  to  honour  : 

But  when  the  siluer  wagon  of  the  Moone 
Is  mounted  vp  so  high  he  cannot  follow, 

The  sea  cals  home  his  crystall  waues  to  mone, 

And  with  low  ebbe  doth  manifest  his  sorrow  : 

So  you  that  are  the  soueraigne  of  my  heart, 

Haue  all  my  joyes  attending  on  your  will, 

My  joyes  low  ebbing  when  you  doe  depart. 

When  you  returne,  their  tide  my  heart  doth  fill. 

So  as  you  come,  and  as  you  do  depart 
Joys  ebbe  and  flow  within  my  tender  heart. 

Best  has  lent  to  his  poem  the  slow  tranquillity  of  the  tides. 
He  suggests  the  sea  in  its  moon-lit  fullness,  and  the  bared 
beach.  Davies  thinks  of  the  waves  dancing  round  the 
earth.  His  “  Orchestra  :  A  Poeme  on  Dauncing,”1  first 
published  in  1596,  is  a  delightful  and  enlivening  poem  to 
read,  and  contains  one  of  the  most  understanding  notices 
of  the  gaiety  of  the  sea  in  English.  The  setting  is  quaint. 
Davies  imagines  Penelope  sitting  in  queenly  wise,  and 
Antinous  making  courtly  love  to  her  and  wooing  her  to 
dance.  But  Penelope  is  disdainful.  She  will  not  dance. 
Dancing  is  a  frenzy,  and  a  rage,  and  new-fangled,  and  her 
feet  have  never  learned  the  art  of  footing.  Antinous, 
however,  is  not  daunted,  but  proceeds  to  show  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  dancing,  and  soon  becomes  so  enchanted 
with  his  own  fancies  that  the  poem  is  not  so  much  a  dialogue 
as  disquisition  on  the  part  of  Antinous  interspersed  with 
gestures  and  a  few  words  from  Penelope. 

Ordered  by  Love,  who  is  the  “  World’s  great  marshal,” 
all  things  in  the  universe  dance  to  the  measure  which  time 
beats  and  to  the  music  which  the  “  starry  wheels  ”  frame  in 
their  moving.  The  stars  themselves  are  no  disordered 
sparks ;  they  move  in  solemn  measure  and  keep  just  propor¬ 
tion.  The  planets  dance  a  lively  galliard,  the  moon  a  stately 
Spanish  dance.  Breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  and  the 

1.  The  Complete  poems  of  Sir  John  Davies,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1876. 
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winds  are  the  “  dauncings  of  the  air.”  A  fine  tribute  is 
paid  to  music.  She  is  dancing’s  only  life,  the  ear’s  sole 
happiness,  the  loadstone  of  fellowship,  and  the  sweet 
pleasure  of  gods  and  men.  When  the  winds  in  the  long 
galleries  of  the  air  hold  revelry  they  are  dancing — dancing 
their  “  violent  turnings  and  wild  whirling  heyes.”1 

Everything  is  dancing,  so  the  sea  too  must  dance  its  ring 
round  the  earth.  The  stanza  which  tells  of  this  is  a  wonderful 
combination  of  gaiety  and  stateliness,  of  the  solemn  tide 
and  the  bright  ripple.  No  poet  has  caught  both  “  music 
and  measure  ”  more  gracefully  : 

For  loe  the  Sea  that  fleets  about  the  Land, 

And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solide  waist, 

Musicke  and  measure  both  doth  understand  ; 

For  his  great  chrystall  eye  is  alwayes  cast 
Up  to  the  Moone,  and  on  her  fixed  fast  ; 

And  as  she  daunceth  in  her  pallid  sphere, 

So  daunceth  he  about  his  Center  heere. 

Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  the  “  great  bright 
eye  ”  in  “  The  Ancient  Mariner  ”  : 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 

The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 

She  looketh  down  on  him. 

Davies  goes  on  to  note  the  “  great  green  waves  in  order  set,” 
how  they  flow  one  after  the  other  to  the  shore,  wet  the  sand 
with  their  kisses,  then  ebb  away.  One  of  the  things 
Rupert  Brooke  loved  was 

the  little  dulling  edge  of  foam 
That  browns  and  dwindles  as  the  wave  goes  home.2 

i.  Ilay  or  Hey,  a  country  dance  having  a  winding  or  serpentine  movement. 
— N.E.D. 


2.  “  The  Great  Lover.” 
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The  rivers  observe  the  dance  in  their  wanderings,  moving 
to  their  own  murmured  music.  One  memorable  picture 
shows  the  long  train  of  river  nymphs  dancing  their  wavering 
figures  to  the  sea  and  then  spinning  round  in  his  great  ring. 
The  picture  is  used  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  Love’s 
dancing  class  for  mortals.  He  has  marshalled  a  few  who  are 
willing  to  learn,  and  is  teaching  them  their  steps,  and  how 
to  tread  “  rounds  and  winding  heyes  ”  : 

As  when  a  Nimph  arysing  from  the  land, 

Leadeth  a  daunce  with  her  long  watery  traine 
Downe  to  the  Sea  ;  she  wries  to  every  hand, 

And  every  way  doth  crosse  the  fertile  plaine  ; 

But  when  at  last  shee  falls  into  the  maine, 

Then  all  her  traverses  concluded  are, 

And  with  the  sea  her  course  is  circulaire. 

Antinous  proves  a  master-pleader  for  his  cause,  though 
Penelope  is  a  discouraging  neophyte,  with  something  in 
her  of  the  respectable  city  congregation  inquiring  of  the 
high  hills  why  they  hop,  and  of  the  little  hills  why  they  skip 
like  young  sheep.  She  seems  moved  at  the  close,  but  we 
are  not  told  her  thought  when  she  is  allowed  to  look  in 
a  “  chrystal  ”  glass  at  the  richest  work  in  Nature’s  treasure, 
to  be  brought  forth  in  years  to  come 

In  the  great  fortunate  triangled  lie, 

Thrise  twelve  degrees  remou’d  from  the  North  star. 

The  poem  breaks  off  rather  uncertainly  after  this  compliment 
to  Elizabeth.  We  feel  that  it  would  fain  have  continued 
and  we  should  have  been  well  content  if  it  had.  It  is  a  piece 
full  of  fancies  and  dainty  expressions. 

Another  poem  of  the  time  which  has  all  the  delightful 
slides  and  turns  of  rhythm  which  seemed  to  come  by 
natural  magic  to  the  Elizabethan  lyrists  is  Campion’s 
“  Hymne  in  Praise  of  Neptune.”  This  prefaced  “  The 
Dialogue  between  the  Squire,  Proteus,  Amphitrite  and 
Thamesis  ”  presented  as  a  masque  at  Gray’s  Inn,  1594,  and 
was  printed  in  the  “  Poetical  Rhapsody.”  It  has  a  dancing 
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movement  like  Davies’s  poem.  A  line  like  “  Down  the 
high  mountains  sliding  ”  has  the  quick,  unexpected,  careless 
beauty  which  only  poets  can  get  : 

Of  Neptune’s  Empyre  let  vs  sing, 

At  whose  command  the  waues  obay  : 

To  whom  the  Riuers  tribute  pay, 

Downe  the  high  mountaines  sliding. 

To  whom  the  skaly  Nation  yeelds 
Elomage  for  the  Cristall  fields 
Wherein  they  dwell ; 

And  euery  Sea-god  paies  a  Iem, 

Yeerely  out  of  his  watry  Cell, 

To  decke  great  Neptunes  Diadem.1 

John  Dowland  in  his  “  Book  of  Airs  ”  has  a  very  pleasant 
“  Dialogue  ”2  in  which  the  Master  and  the  Steersman  take 
part,  and  there  is  the  contrast  berween  smooth  and  rough 
seas,  a  sad  life  and  a  merry  one. 


VIII 

Poets  who  expressed  their  feeling  for  the  sea  rather  more 
fully  in  their  work  are  Samuel  Daniel,  Michael  Drayton, 
George  Chapman,  William  Browne,  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Daniel3  (1562-1619)  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  sea 
chiefly  as  a  barrier  and  means  of  defence,  thus  making  of 
England  either  a  safe  sheep-fold,  or  an  island  prison, 
according  to  the  temperament  and  fancy  of  the  inmate. 
Charles  Lamb,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  the  sense  of 
being  a  prisoner  as  soon  as  he  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
could  look  out  of  the  windows  of  his  refuge.  He  preferred 

1.  The  song  is  given  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  14,  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken. 

2.  Also  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  16. 

3.  Works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1885,  four  volumes.  The 
quotations  are  from  this  edition. 

Q 
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to  be  well  inland.  To  Daniel  the  sea  gave  a  sense  of 
security.  In  the  fifty-third  sonnet  to  Delia  he  writes  : 

Florish  faire  Albion,  glory  of  the  North, 

Neptunes  best  darling,  held  betweene  his  armes  i1 
Diuided  from  the  world,  as  better  worth  ; 

Kept  for  himselfe,  defended  from  all  harmes. 

He  likes  to  think  of  England  as  shut  off,  confined,  sufficient 
in  herself,  and  nursing  her  own  individuality.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  his  “  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,”  a  poem  which  is 
not  nearly  so  dull  as  it  sounds,  he  prays  to  Neptune  that  we 
may  be  kept  “  mere  English.”  The  stanza  (st.  88)  may  sound 
self-righteous,  and  seem  to  insist  over  much  on  foreign  guile, 
but  it  has  sincerity.  Daniel  does  not  envy  the  material 
good  of  other  lands.  He  says  : 

Let  them  haue  fairer  citties,  goodlier  soyles, 

And  sweeter  fieldes  for  beautie  to  the  eye, 

his  prayer  is  for  something  quite  different  : 

Neptune,  keepe-out,  from  thy  embraced  lie, 

The  foul  contagion  of  iniquitie  : 

Drowne  all  corruptions,  comming  to  defile 
Our  faire  proceedings  ordred  formally  : 

Keepe  vs  meere  English  :  let  not  craft  beguile 
Honor  and  Iustice,  with  strange  subtiltie. 

If  the  “  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  ”  is  better  then  promise, 
one  of  Daniel’s  “  occasional  poems  ”  certainly  is  not.  Its 
goodness  is  wholly  in  the  title.  It  is  called 

“  The  passion  of  a  Distressed  Man  ;  who  being  in  a  tempest 
on  the  Sea,  and  hauing  in  his  Boate  two  Women,  of  whom, 
he  loued  the  one  that  disdained  him,  and  scorned  the  other 
who  affected  him  was,  by  commandement  from  Neptune,  to 
cast  out  one  of  them  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  tempest, 
but  which,  was  referred  to  his  owne  choice.” 

I.  With  this  compare  Fitzgeoffrey  above,  p.  217. 
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Here  is  an  excellent  dilemma  for  poetic  ingenuity  to  exercise 
itself  on  (it  seems  to  have  been  set  Daniel  as  a  problem  by 
Edward  Seymour,  and  would  have  been  handy  material  for 
a  hero  of  Corneille)  ;  but  Daniel  wearies  of  it  as  soon  as  he 
has  set  down  the  title,  and  the  treatment  is  very  tame. 
Neither  is  he  sufficiently  flexible  to  write  a  Sirens’  Song. 
His  own  temper  was  naturally  lofty,  and  in  the  argument 
between  Ulysses  and  the  Syren  he  takes  the  side  of  Ulysses, 
so  that  the  poem  is  a  call  to  endeavour,  not  to  ease.  The 
case  for  ease  could  be  more  convincingly  put,  as  we  know 
from  Spenser  and  Tennyson.  Daniel,  of  course,  was  not 
aiming  at  this.  He  is  a  strangely  consistent  poet,  possessed 
by  a  clear,  steady  desire  for  immortality,  which  is  a  kind  of 
scholarly  counterpart  to  the  flaming  desires  of  those  whom 
Raleigh  called  the  great  Lords  of  the  World, — those  who 
were  impelled  by  the  desire  of  fame  “  which  plougheth  up 
the  air  and  soweth  in  the  wind.”  Daniel  believed  in  the 
word  and  the  spirit.  Spenser  makes  the  word  stronger  than 
time  ;  Daniel  makes  it  stronger  than  space.  In  a  memorable 
passage  in  “  Musophilus  ”  he  sees  the  treasure  of  the  English 
tongue  passing  out  of  the  island,  over  the  imprisoning  sea, 
to  enrich  the  new  lands.  He  makes  us  think  of  Hrothgar 
and  Beowulf,  and  the  greeting  over  the  gannets’  bath. 
Yet  he  would  have  said  with  Fulke  Greville  : 

England,  this  little,  yet  much  envy’d  Isle 
By  spreading  fame  and  power  many  ways : 

Admit  the  World  at  her  land-conquests  smile, 

Yet  is  her  greatness  reverenc’d  by  seas ; 

The  ocean  being  to  her  both  a  wall 
And  engine  to  avenge  her  wrongs  withall.1 

Michael  Drayton  (1563  ?- 1 63 1)  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  his  poetry,  much  moved  by  the  sea  ;  but  he  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  thought  of  England,  and  by  the  stories 
of  the  English  adventurers  of  his  day.  This  is  seen  in  the 
“  Polyolbion  ”  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  of  the  shorter  poems. 

1.  “  Of  Commerce,”  a  curious  section  from  the  “  Poems  of  Monarchy  ” 

“  Works  of  Fulke  Greville,”  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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The  “  Polyolbion  :  A  Chorographicall  Description  of  Great 
Britain  ”1  is  a  long  poem  in  rhymed  alexandrines.  The  sea 
is  very  fairly  treated  throughout — we  may  even  say  it  is 
handsomely  treated  in  the  twentieth  song.  The  poem 
begins  with  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  land  that  44  creepeth 
out  into  the  Western  Main  ” — Cornwall.2  The  muse  lands 
on  the  utmost  end  of  Cornwall’s  44  furrowing  beake,”  and 
notes  the  tilting  waves  and  the  birds  that  rise  like  a  storm 
from  the  land  and  shadow  it  with  their  wings.  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  makes  a  speech.  He  says  his  old  name  was  44  the 
Hoare-Rock  in  the  Wood,”  and  is  lamenting  the  great 
cantle  of  forest  land  which  Neptune  has  eaten  up  when  the 
nymph  of  Hayle  breaks  in,  and  is  pert  to  the  aged  Mount. 
She  tells  him  he  dotes,  and  we  should  hardly  forgive  her 
but  that  she  uses  the  word  44  sea-holme,”  which  is  a  change 
from  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  Drayton  works  the  two 
latter  remorselessly.  Neptune  rages,  swells,  foams,  frowns, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  amorous,  44  smugs  his  horrid 
face.”  He  is  constantly  named.  In  Cornwall  he  rages. 
He  is  the  furious  king  of  waves  and  44  breaks  foaming,” 
and  the  only  haven  which  seems  safe  from  him  is 
Falmouth, 

Whose  entrance  is  from  sea  so  intricatelie  wound, 

Her  hauen  angled  so  about  her  harb’rous  sound 
That  in  her  quiet  bay  a  hundred  ships  may  ride, 

Yet  not  the  tallest  mast  be  of  the  tall’st  descri’d. 

Drayton  likes  describing  harbours.  In  the  first  song  he 
lingers  over  Plymouth,  in  whose  Sound  lie  the  brave  ships 
that  have  44  check’d  Iberia’s  pride,”  and  in  the  second  over 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  where  he  thinks  may  lie 
anchored  ships  that  have  sailed  the  river  Plate,  brought 
home  riches  from  Peru,  and  where  masters  and  men  make 
merry  after  their  voyages  with  songs  and  sack.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  the  contention  of  waters  in  the  Solent.  The 

1.  “  Polyolbion,”  reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1622,  for  the  Spenser  Society, 
1889.  The  quotations  are  from  this  edition. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  song  he  pays  a  compliment  to  Carew’s  “  Survey.” 
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great  billows  charge  one  another  and  tumble  topsy-turvy 
shore  wards  : 

Some  comming  from  the  East,  some  from  the  setting  Sunne, 
The  liquid  Mountaines  still  together  mainlie  runne  ; 

Waue  woundeth  waue  againe  ;  and  billow,  billow  gores  : 

And  topsie  turuie  so,  flie  tumbling  to  the  shores. 

Chief  of  all  harbours,  Drayton  praises  Milford  Haven  in  his 
fifth  song. 

In  the  nineteenth  song,  when  he  is  in  Essex,  he  takes 
occasion  to  celebrate  the  English  sea  adventurers.  Medway 
in  the  eighteenth  song  rehearsed  the  role  of  the  land  warriors. 
The  seamen  are  left  for  the  Stoure,  supported  by  the  Orwel 
(most  of  the  rivers  are  vocal  and  some  vociferous).  Following 
Hakluyt,  they  begin  with  the  voyages  of  Arthur,  Malgo, 
Ohthere,  and  Wulfstan,  Ohthere  being  very  properly  turned 
into  an  Englishman  and  called  English  Octer.  Nicholas  of 
Lyn  is  praised  for  his  learnedness  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  mathematics.  Then  come  the  great  northern  explorers 
— Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  who 

in  all  her  fearefulst  shapes  saw  Horror, 

a  phrase  which  many  poets  might  envy ;  Chancellor,  who 
sailed  the  same  grim  seas ;  and  Fitch,  who  tested  the 
wonders  of  Muscovey  and  Syria.  Voyagers  to  the  west  and 
the  north-west  are  named — Frobisher,  Davis,  “  globe- 
engirdling  Drake,"  Grenville,  Raleigh,  and  many  others. 
It  is  fine  material,  yet  Drayton  does  not  make  it  catch  fire. 
He  treats  it  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  toast.  In  the 
twentieth  song  he  comes  nearer  poetry.  He  recites  the 
catalogue  of  the  Nymphs,  Nereids,  Naiades  and  Sea-gods 
invited  to  Neptune’s  feast  in  “  Loving-land,”  and  then 
chants  the  song  sung  by  the  sea-born  virgins  in  their  father’s 
praise.  His  fame,  they  say,  encompasses  the  world ;  and 
earth,  sea,  and  air  are  invited  to  praise  him, 

Who  like  a  mightie  King,  doth  cast  his  Watchet  robe, 

Farre  wider  than  the  land,  quite  round  about  the  Globe. 
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Where  is  there  one  to  him  that  may  compared  be, 

That  both  the  Poles  at  once  continually  doth  see  ; 

And  Gyant-like  with  heauen  as  often  maketh  warres  ; 

The  Islands  (in  his  power)  as  numberlesse  as  Starres, 

Pie  washeth  at  his  will,  and  with  his  mightie  hands, 
lie  makes  the  euen  shores,  oft  mountainous  with  Sands. 

Drayton  makes  full  use  of  classical  phraseology ;  there  are 
Tritons,  nymphs  innumerable,  and  many  gods.  The  new 
poetic  diction  is  beginning  to  crystalise,  and  we  feel  perilously 
near  the  jargon  of  the  “  scaly  brood  ”  and  the  “  slimy  ooze.” 
But  Drayton  sometimes  caught  the  great  accent.  Shakespeare 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  the  passage  in  “  Moses,  his 
Birth  and  Miracles,”  in  which  Drayton  writes  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Egyptians  : 

Death  is  discern’d  triumphantly  in  arms 
On  the  rough  seas  his  slaughtery  to  keep, 

And  his  cold  self  in  breath  of  mortals  warms.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  same  poem  he  seems  to 
hint  that  he  had  seen  the  progress  of  the  Armada  from 
Dover  Cliffs. 

In  “  Polyolbion,”  Drayton  is  at  his  best  when  least 
strenuous,  worst  when  he  is  exhorting  his  muse,  or  trying  to 
persuade  us  that  she  is  indefatigable  ;  for  then  we  are  moved 
to  retort  that  she  is  dead  beat.  The  epithets  he  bestows  on 
her  are  “  serious,”  “  active,”  “  triumphing,”  and 
“  industrious.”  He  liked  the  word  “  industrious.”  He 
calls  Hakluyt  “  industrious  Hakluit  ”  in  the  “  Virginian 
Voyage.”  But  by  the  time  we  have  finished  even  a  rapid 
reading  of  “  Polyolbion,”  we  are  inclined  to  think  industry 
more  commendable  in  a  compiler  than  a  poet.  The  verse 
is  heavy.  English  Alexandrines  as  a  continuous  measure 
will  not  move.  In  Drayton  they  sink  under  the  “  quites,” 
“  doths,”  and  other  little  words  put  in  for  ballast.  His 
natural  rhythmic  wave-length  was  short,  not  long.  What  he 
could  do  with  the  short  line  is  seeen  in  the  much-praised 

.  Bk  ni.  Chalmers  :  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  486. 
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“  Ballad  of  Agincourt,”  with  its  lines  that  “  ding  ”  like 
Henry’s  blows  on  the  armour  of  the  French  host,  or  in  the 
beautiful  ode  “  To  the  Virginian  Voyage.”1  Compare  the 
music  of  this  with  “  Polyolbion  ”  ;  it  is  the  difference 
between  an  interminably  tolled  bell  and  a  changing  peal : 

You  braue  Pleroyque  mynds, 

Worthy  your  Countries  Name, 

That  honor  still  pursue, 

Goe  and  subdue  ; 

Whilst  loytering  hyndes 
Lurck  heere  at  home  with  shame. 

Britains,  you  stay  too  long  ; 

Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 

And  with  a  merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretch’d  Sayle, 

With  Vowes  as  stronge, 

As  the  Winds  that  blow  you. 


Thy  Voyages  attend 
Industrious  Hackluit ; 

Whose  Reading  shall  inflame 
Men  to  seeke  Fame, 

And  much  commend 
To  after  Times  thy  Wit. 

Prof.  O.  Elton  has  pointed  out2  that  this  has  the  true 
music  “  as  of  the  harp  speeding  a  vessel  that  is  launched 
with  colours  flying  to  win  some  new  continent  of  odorous 
tropic  fruits  and  illimitable  gold.” 

We  may  well  take  leave  of  Drayton  with  the  sonnet  “  Like 
an  Adventurous  Sea-farer  am  I.”  This  is  not  conventional 
jugglery,  but  a  piece  of  imaginative  writing  natural  in  a  man 
who  cared  sincerely  for  Albion  upon  her  “  cleeuy  throne,”3 

r.  Given  in  full  in  “  A  Book  of  the  Sea,”  p.  259. 

2.  “  Michael  Drayton,”  1905,  p.  102. 

3.  See  the  Frontispiece  to  “  Polyolbion  ”  and  the  lines  written  thereon. 
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and  who  had  that  in  his  nature  which  vibrated  in  tune  with 
the  mariners  of  his  day  : 

Like  an  adventurous  Sea-farer  am  I, 

Who  hath  some  long  and  dang’rous  voyage  beene, 

And  calld  to  tell  of  his  Discouery, 

How  farre  he  sayld,  what  Countries  he  had  seene  : 
Proceeding  from  the  Port  whence  he  put  forth, 

Shewes  by  his  Compasse  how  his  Course  he  steer’d 
When  East,  when  West,  when  South  and  when  by  North, 

As  how  the  Pole  the  eu’ry  place  was  rear’d  ; 

What  Capes  he  doubled,  of  what  Continent, 

The  Gulphes  and  Straits  that  strangely  he  had  past, 

Where  most  becalm’d,  where  with  foule  Weather  spent, 
And  on  what  Rockes  in  perill  to  be  cast. 

Thus  in  my  Loue  Time  calls  me  to  relate 
My  tedious  Travells  and  oft-varying  Fate. 

George  Chapman  (1559  ?- 1 634  ?)  has  a  double  share  of  the 
fire  and  the  “  high  and  hearty  invention  ”  which  we  some¬ 
times  find  lacking  in  Drayton.  He  has  many  references  to  the 
sea  in  his  dramas,  and  we  shall  return  to  him  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  is  necessary  here,  however,  to  notice  his  interest 
in  foreign  enterprise  shown  in  “  De  Guiana,  Carmen 
Epicum  ” — it  is  like  Chapman  to  conceive  so  imperial 
a  vision  of  sovereign  England  as  is  therein  expressed,  and 
to  think  of  the  adventurers  as  renouncing  the  course  of 
earth  and  lifting  their  eyes  “  for  guidance  to  the  stars.” 
He  looks  forward  to  a  nineteenth  century  spur  to  endeavour 
in  these  lines  in  the  same  poem  : 

You  that  know  death  lives  where  power  lives  unused, 

Joying  to  shine  in  waves  that  bury  you, 

And  so  make  way  for  life  even  through  your  graves. 

But  the  untamed  force  of  his  genius,  its  kinship  with  the 
sea  itself,  which  he  seems  to  name  with  a  certain  barbaric 
admiration,  is  best  felt  in  his  translations  of  Homer — in 
the  “  Iliad  almost  more  than  the  “  Odyssey.”  Chapman 

1.  “  The  Iliads  of  Homer,”  translated  according  to  the  Greek  by  George 

Chapman,  1598-1611,  Ed.  I.  Gollancz,  1898. 
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must  have  made  many  explorers  before  Keats  think  they 
were  gazing  on  a  newly-discovered  ocean  as  they  watched 
the  green  waves  curling  back  to  give  speedy  way  to  the 
Nereids  when  Thetis  came  to  comfort  her  mourning  son,1 
or  had  their  ears  filled  with  the  rolling  waves  of  the  fourteener 
in  such  lines  as  : 

The  great  God  only  works  our  ill,  whose  pleasure  now  it  is 

That,  far  from  home,  in  hostile  fields,  and  with  inglorious  fate, 

Some  Greeks  should  perish.2 

Chapman  “  sounds  the  surges  ”  on  to  the  attack  in  a  way 
that  reminds  us  of  Marlowe  or  of  the  Old  English  poet  of  the 
Riddles.  The  old  exultant  pleasure  in  the  sea  as  a  force 
re-asserts  itself.  Chapman  gets  the  “  silent  gliding  waves  ” 
but  he  w'arms  to  his  task  more  when  Neptune  is  a  great 
Earth-shaking  God,  making  his  presence  known  with  a  cry 
that  rolled  “  as  if  ten  thousand  men  had  joined  in 
battle.”3 

The  fourteener  does  its  work  much  better  than  the 
heroic  couplet  of  the  “  Odyssey.”4  The  music  of 

My  forge  stood  in  a  hollow  cave, 

About  which,  murmuring  with  foam,  th’  unmeasur’d  ocean 
Was  ever  beating.6 

is  witness  to  it.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  this  in 
Chapman’s  rendering  of  the  “  Odyssey.”  And  yet  the 
“  Odyssey  ”  is  for  ever  glorious — Ulysses  in  his  battered  hulk 
“  insulting  over  death,”6  or  Ulysses,  hearing  from  afar  the  great 
waves  belching  with  weeds  and  foam  on  the  shore,  swimming 
nearer,  flung  against  a  sharp  rock,  striving  to  cling  to  it, 
sucked  away  by  the  backwash,  then,  although  the  sea  had 

1.  Iliad,  xvni.  61. 

2.  Id.,  xiii.  208-211. 

3.  Id.,  xiv.  128. 

4.  “  The  Odysseys  of  Homer,”  translated  according  to  the  Greek  by  George 
Chapman,  1614-1616,  Ed.  I.  Gollancz,  1897. 

5.  “  Iliad,”  xvni.  357-359. 

6.  “  Odyssey,”  v.  418, 
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“  soaked  his  heart,”  casting  round  for  an  easier  haven.1 
The  sea  is  “  untamed,”  “  sable,”  “  old,”  the  playground 
of  the  winds  and  of  the  Gods.  When  Neptune  sees  the 
little  bark  of  the  man  he  hates,  and  longs  to  wreck  it,  we  are 
told  that 

He  (Neptune),  begging,  gather’d  clouds  from  land, 
Frighted  the  seas  up,  snatcht  into  his  hand 
His  horrid  trident,  and  aloft  did  toss, 

Of  all  the  winds,  all  storms  he  could  engross, 

All  earth  took  into  sea  with  clouds,  grim  Night 
Fell  tumbling  headlong  from  the  cope  of  light, 

The  East  and  South  winds  justled  in  the  air, 

The  violent  Zephyr  and  North  making-fair, 

Roll’d  up  the  waves  before  them.2 

Scylla,  Charybdis,  and  the  Sirens  have  passed  into  English 
poetry  as  though  they  were  native  born,  and  indeed  such 
stories  are  common  to  all  nations.  In  Greek  they  were 
given  enduring  form,  and  such  lively  force  that  they  have 
supplanted  all  others.  In  English,  Scylla,  not  Grendel’s 
mother,  is  the  symbol  for  the  malevolence  of  secret  forces. 

Chapman  often  delights  us  in  his  translations,  as  in  his 
own  poetry,  by  insisting  on  the  physical  sense  of  a  word. 
When  he  writes  of  the  Rover  Rocks,  and  of  the  spiteful 
rock  that  pointed  its  brow  to  heaven,  and  was  so  smooth 
and  slippery  that  no  one  could  scale  it,  he  speaks  of  its 
“  polisht  icelike  glibness.”3  The  approach  to  the  Sirens’ 
Isle  is  made  very  vivid  : 

In  meantime  flew  our  ship,  and  straight  we  fetcht 
The  Sirens’  isle  ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  wraft  us,  and  so  urg’d  our  keel. 

But  having  reacht  this  isle,  we  could  not  feel 
The  last  gasp  of  it,  it  was  stricken  dead, 

And  all  the  sea  in  prostrate  slumber  spread, 

The  Sirens’  devil  charm’d  all.  Up  then  flew 
My  friends  to  work,  strook  sail,  together  drew, 

And  under  hatches  stow’d  them,  sat,  and  plied 
The  polish’d  oars,  and  did  in  curls  divide 
The  white-head  waters.4 

i.  Id.,  v.  530  ff.  2.  Id.,  v.  370  ff.  3.  Id.,  xii.  130.  4.  Id.,  xn.  246  ff. 
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Not  less  clear  to  the  eye  is  the  ship  in  which  the  Phaeacians 
bore  the  sleeping  Ulysses  to  Ithaca — a  ship 

About  whom  rusht  the  billows  black  and  vast, 

In  which  the  sea-roars  burst.1 

William  Browne2  (1591-1643)  is  a  generation  later  in 
date  than  most  of  the  poets  mentioned  here,  but  he  deserves 
a  place  because  of  his  lament  for  the  idle  times  on  which 
England  had  fallen,  and  the  regret  with  which  he  looks 
back  on  the  heroic  days  of  Elizabeth.  We  have  already 
noticed  his  Sirens’  Song.  In  addition  he  echoes  Spenser’s 
more  mournful  music  in  the  Dirge  for  a  friend  (William 
Ferrar)  who  died  on  ship-board  : 

Cease,  cease,  yee  murdring  winds 
To  moue  a  wave  ; 

But  if  with  troubled  minds 
You  seeke  his  graue  ; 

Know  ’tis  as  various  as  yourselues, 

Now  in  the  deepe,  then  on  the  shelues, 

His  coffin  toss’d  by  fish  and  surges  fell, 

Whilst  Willy  weepes  and  bids  all  ioy  Farewell. 

In  “  Britannia’s  Pastorals  ”  he  gives  us  many  a  pleasant 
hint  of  the  <e  sea-torn  cleeves  ”  and  the  “  sea-sounding 
hills  ”  of  Devon.  In  the  third  song  of  the  second  book 
he  praises  his  native  county  and  her  famous  “  sea-ruling  ” 
men  : 

Time  neuer  can  produce  men  to  ore-take 
The  fames  of  Greenuile,  Dauies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 

Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more 
That  by  their  powre  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mocke  the  proud  Tagus. 

Browne  is  no  mere  recorder  but  a  poet.  He  is  just  near 
enough  in  time  to  the  heroes  to  have  absorbed  their  story 
with  the  air  he  breathed,  and  once  or  twice  at  least  he 

1.  Id.,  xiii.  132. 

2.  “Works  of  William  Browne,”  ed.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  1868,  two  vols. 
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succeeded  in  giving  to  what  he  heard  and  felt  significant 
form.  The  passion  and  light-heartedness  of  the  Elizabethan 
seamen,  their  lust  for  gold  and  their  fine,  careless  disregard  of 
it,  and  all  the  freedom  of  wind  and  sea  which  was 
their  element,  are  crystallised  in  the  following  : 

As  oft  the  Sea-Nimphes  on  her  strand  haue  set 
Learning  of  Fisher-men  to  knit  a  net, 

Wherein  to  wynd  vp  their  disheuel’d  hayres, 

They  haue  beheld  the  frolicke  Marriners 
For  exercise  (got  earely  from  their  beds) 

Pitch  bars  of  siluer,  and  cast  golden  sleds. 

The  frolic  mariners  pitching  silver  for  exercise  might 
stand  as  a  symbol  for  one  aspect  of  the  age  of  adventure. 
The  stern  reliance  on  a  Puritan  God  shows  another. 

In  his  next  song  (bk.  n.  song  4)  Browne  grieves  to  see 
the  ships  that  have  made  Iberia  tremble  (this  is  a  favourite 
phrase,  Drayton  uses  it)  rotting  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
with  the  bearded  corn  forcing  a  way  up  through  the  chinks 
of  the  hatchways  : 

But  now  our  Leaders  want ;  those  Vessels  lye 
Rotting,  like  houses  through  ill  husbandry  ; 

And  on  their  Masts  where  oft  the  Ship-boy  stood, 

Or  siluer  Trumpets  charm’d  the  brackish  Flood, 

Some  wearied  Crow  is  set  ;  and  daily  seene 
Their  sides  instead  of  pitch  calk’d  o’re  with  greene  : 

Ill  hap  (alas)  haue  you  that  once  were  knowne 
By  reaping  what  was  by  Iberia  sowne, 

By  bringing  yealow  sheaues  from  out  their  plaine, 

Making  our  Barnes  the  store-house  for  their  graine  : 

When  now  as  if  we  wanted  land  to  till, 

Wherewith  we  might  our  vselesse  Souldiers  fill  : 

Vpon  their  Hatches  where  halfe-pikes  were  borne, 

In  euery  chinke  rise  stems  of  bearded  corne  : 

Mocking  our  idle  times  that  so  haue  wrought  vs, 

Or  putting  us  in  minde  what  once  they  brought  vs. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden1  (1585-1649)  opens 

I.  “  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,”  ed.,  L.  E. 
Kastner,  1913,  two  vols. 
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a  sonnet  on  the  changeableness  of  earthly  things1  with  the 
lines : 

That  space,  where  raging  waues  doe  now  diuide 
From  the  great  Continent  our  happie  Isle, 

Was  some-time  Land,  and  where  tall  Shippes  doe  glide, 

Once  with  deare  Arte  the  crooked  Plough  did  tyle  :2 
Once  those  faire  Bounds  stretcht  out  so  farre  and  wide, 
Where  Townes,  no,  Shires  enwall’d,  endeare  each  mile, 

Were  all  ignoble  Sea,  and  marish  vile 

Where  Proteus  Flockes  danc’d  measures  to  the  Tyde. 

He  is,  in  this  aspect  of  his  treatment  of  the  sea,  typical  of 
many  poets  of  the  time.  He  is  inclined  to  think  of  it  as 
a  useless  swamp,  now  raging  and  “  cuffed  ”  by  the  winds, 
now  hushed  to  sleep  with  all  its  “  monstrous  people.” 
Time  is  a  sea,  life  a  frail  bark  in  which  we  journey  to  the 
haven  Death. 

Yet  Drummond  gives,  too,  glimpses  of  the  sea’s  beauty, 
of  the  sun  “  ensaffroning  Sea  and  Aire.”3  In  “  Of  Chloris  ”4 
he  shows  morning  rising  from  the  green  waters,  her  face 
wreathed  with  rays,  her  hair  raining  pearls ;  in  the  song 
beginning  “  It  Autumn  was  ”  the  sea  is  included  with  earth 
and  air  among  the  pictures  of  that  perfect  beauty,  the 
“  sovereign  Fair  ”  which  the  poet  is  bidden  to  contemplate. 
Elsewhere  (“  An  Hymne  of  the  Passion  ”)  the  bands  of 
breakers  on  the  shore  are  pointed  out  that  the  mind  may 
reverence  the  power  which  binds  them.  Constantly 
Drummond  turns  from  the  real  world,  where  the  waves 
tilt  with  foamy  crests,  to  the  world  of  his  idea,  where  the 
sea  is  not  dark  and  wild,  but  a  glittering  sapphire  girdle 
to  deck  “  harmonious  shores.”  He  does  this  not  in  a  facile 
way  as  in  some  English  hymns,  but  with  an  openness  of 
understanding,  deep  reverence,  and  an  intense  longing 
for  perfect  beauty.  He  looks  beyond  all  things  to  the  power 

1.  “  Flowers  of  Sion,”  xix. 

2.  Compare  Collins’s  “  Ode  to  Liberty,”  11.  64-88,  which  tells  of  the  “  wide 
wild  storm  ”  which  confounded  nature,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  “  laughing 
train  ”  of  little  isles. 

3.  Song  :  “  Phoebus  arise.” 

4.  Among  Posthumous  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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over  them.  The  sea  hides  the  secret  of  God,  and  is 
interesting  only  as  shewing  the  mind  of  God  ;  Nature 
he  calls  the  handmaid  tracing  the  steps  of  God. 

IX 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  over  other  poets  of  the 
time,  particularly  Phineas  Fletcher  (1582-1650  ?)  who  in  his 
“  Sicelides  ”  and  his  “  Piscatorie  Ecglogues1  ”  has  references 
to  the  sea.  His  music  is  reminiscent  of  Spenser  and  yet 
is  individual,  as  can  be  felt  in  the  following  stanza  from  the 
“  Piscatorie  Ecglogues”  (ii.  17).  Fisher  swains  take  the 
place  of  Spenser’s  shepherds  ;  Thomalin  has  been  lamenting 
the  disappearance  of  Thelgon,  and  Thirsil  replies  : 

Thomalin,  mourn  not  for  him  :  he’s  sweetly  sleeping 

In  Neptunes  court,  whom  here  he  sought  to  please; 

While  humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping, 

Rock  soft  his  slumbering  thoughts  in  quiet  ease  : 

Mourn  for  thyself,  here  windes  do  never  cease  ; 

Our  dying  life  will  better  fit  thy  crying  : 

He  softly  sleeps,  and  blest  is  quiet  lying. 

Whoever  living  dies,  he  better  lives  by  dying. 

But  it  is  time  to  passto  Donne.  John  Donne  (1573  ?- 163 1) 
was  writing  before  Browne  was  born  ;  and  Fletcher,  too, 
was  of  the  younger  generation.  Yet  it  was  Donne,  not 
Browne  and  Fletcher  who  abandoned  the  graces  and  fancies 
of  Elizabethan  poetry.  His  two  well-known  sea  poems, 
“  The  Storme  ”  and  “  The  Calme  ”  are  in  the  form  of 
verse  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke.  They 
record  Donne’s  experience  at  sea  when  making  the  Islands 
Voyage,  a  voyage  to  the  Azores  undertaken  by  Essex  and 
Raleigh  in  1597,  with  a  view  to  intercepting  the  silver 
fleet  returning  from  America.  Both  poems  are  refreshing 
after  too  prolonged  an  intercourse  with  nymph  and  triton. 
Neptune  is  not  mentioned.  The  sea  is  not  the  dark  picture 

I.  “  Poetical  Works  of  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,”  ed.  F.  S.  Boas,  1909, 
ii.  175. 
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of  some  eternal  beauty  nor  the  mirror  of  God.  It  is  a 
vexing,  unstable  element,  on  which  men  languish  for  days 
for  lack  of  a  wind,  and  then  are  nearly  overwhelmed  by  a 
tempest. 

“  The  Storme  ”  was,  in  all  probability,  written  from 
Plymouth  (Gosse  says  Falmouth1)  whither  the  fleet  was 
forced  to  put  back  after  being  severely  battered  by  the 
winds.  Donne  does  not  seek  to  express  the  grandeur 
of  the  storm  nor,  like  Spenser,  the  fear  it  inspires ;  but 
the  confusion,  the  noise,  the  discomfort,  the  sickness  of 
the  ship  “  shale’ d  with  this  ague  ”  and  clogged  with  a 
“  salt  dropsie.”  The  war  of  the  winds  is  vivid,  the  darkness, 
the  noises,  the  picture  of  the  poor  wretches  “  coffin’d  in 
their  cabbins  ”  or  seated  on  the  hatches  striving  with 
hideous  gazing  “  to  feare  away  feare  ”  ;  the  tattered  sails 
dropping  like  the  rags  of  a  man  hanged  in  chains  a  year 
since ;  the  pumping ;  and  again  the  darkness.  Nothing 
impressed  itself  on  Donne  like  this  absence  of  light.  He 
uses  all  his  wit  and  fancy  to  express  it  : 

Compar’d  to  these  stormes,  death  is  but  a  qualme, 

Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  and  the  Bermuda  calme. 
Darknesse,  lights  elder  brother,  his  birth-right 
Claims  o’r  this  world,  and  to  heaven  hath  chas’d  light. 

All  things  are  one,  and  that  one  none  can  be, 

Since  all  formes,  uniforme  deformity 
Doth  cover,  so  that  wee,  except  God  say 
Another  Fiat,  shall  have  no  more  day  ! 

In  “  The  Calme  ”  Donne’s  restless  thoughts  beat  against 
the  immobility  of  sea  and  ship.  He  seems  to  feel  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  calm  than  of  the  storm,  and  chafes  at 
the  inaction  and  the  atmosphere  of  decay.  Everything 
is  still  except  his  own  mind.  The  sea  is  “  smooth  as  thy 
mistresse  glass,”  the  tackling  is  a  frippery.  There  is  not 
wind  enough  to  move  a  feather  : — 

in  one  place  lay 

Feathers  and  dust,  today  and  yesterday — 

I,  “  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne,”  1899,  i.  47. 
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a  piece  of  observation  which  we  know1  did  mightily  please 
Ben  Jonson,  who  had  it  by  heart.  Images  and  illusions 
are  used  to  accentuate  the  sulphurous  heat.  Those  who 
live  are  saved  by  miracle,  like  the  children  in  the  burning 
fiery  furnace.  If  a  man  swims  he  has  a  brimstone  bath, 
is  parboiled,  and  returns  to  the  ship  only  to  be  roasted. 
The  horrible  image  of  the  ants  reminds  us  of  the  “  slimy 
things  ”  that  crawled  with  legs  in  the  Ancient  Mariner’s 
silent  sea. 

Some  of  the  similitudes  in  “  The  Storme  ”  and  “  The 
Calme  ”  merely  make  us  wonder  how  Donne  came  to 
think  of  them,  or,  having  thought  of  them,  cared  to  use 
them.  But  some  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  ships  in 
“  The  Calme  ”  are  said  to  languish  “  like  slacke  sinew’d 
Samson,”  a  comparison  all  the  more  expressive  because 
we  have  in  mind  the  memory  of  the  tacklings  in  “  The 
Storme  ”  “  snapping,  like  too-high-stretched  treble  strings.” 
The  ships  standing  in  harbour  waiting  for  a  breeze  are  said 
to  be  “  withering  like  prisoners.”  The  winds  at  war  throw 
up  the  waves  before  them  “  like  a  rowling  trench.”  Donne’s 
wit  might  well  be  illustrated  from  these  poems.  He  is 
taking  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  describing  the  scene, 
not  sympathising  with  the  victims  nor  fearful  for  himself. 
His  feeling  is  mainly  of  exasperation  ;  and  this  exasperation 
is  manifest  in  the  way  he  jerks  and  tugs  at  the  rhythm, 
wrenching  with  the  reins  like  an  irritated  driver  who  vents 
his  spite  on  his  horse.  Such  rough  handling  of  his  muse  is, 
of  course,  characteristic  of  Donne  and  deliberate. 

Donne  accompanied  Essex  on  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in 
1596  where  he  must  have  seen  a  Spanish  Argosy  flaming2 — 
a  sight  surely  to  impress  a  poet.  But  in  the  Epigram 
“  A  Burnt  Ship,”  which  was  perhaps  suggested  by  this 
spectacle,  he  is  absorbed  in  the  paradox  of  word  and  situation  : 

Out  of  the  fired  ship,  which,  by  no  way 
But  drowning,  could  be  rescued  from  the  flame, 

1.  From  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  “  Conversations  of  Ben  Jonson  with 
William  Drummond,”  ed.  P.  Sidney,  1906,  p.  18. 

2.  “  Life  of  Donne,”  noted  above. 
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Some  men  leap’d  forth,  and  ever  as  they  came 
Neare  the  foes  ships,  did  by  their  shot  decay  ; 

So  all  were  lost,  which  in  the  ship  were  found, 

They  in  the  sea  being  burnt,  they  in  the  burnt  ship  drown’d. 

Donne’s  memories  of  ships  and  voyages  were  not  pleasant, 
although  in  “  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule  ”  he  sees  a  ship 
as  a  beautiful  white  swan.  It  seems  that  he  would  have 
agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  ships  are  merely  prisons 
with  the  danger  of  drowning  superadded.  In  Satire  iii 
he  speaks  of  them  as  “  wooden  sepulchers.”  In  “  Loves 
Warre  ”  (Elegie  xx)  a  poem  in  which  he  expresses  shrinking 
at  the  thought  of  a  voyage  he  writes  : 

To  mew  me  in  a  Ship  is  to  inthrall 
Mee  in  a  prison,  that  were  like  to  fall ; 

Or  in  a  cloyster  ;  save  that  there  men  dwell 
In  a  calme  heaven,  here  in  a  swaggering  hell. 

Long  voyages  are  long  consumptions, 

And  ships  are  carts  for  executions. 

Sir  Edmund  Gosse  connects  this  poem  with  the  “  Fifth 
Elegie,”  in  which  Donne  sends  his  love  his  picture  before 
starting  on  a  voyage  ;  all  manner  of  hurts,  he  fears,  may 
mar  his  body.  He  thinks  of  his  possible  return  : 

When  weather-beaten  I  come  backe,  my  hand, 

Perhaps  with  rude  oares  torne,  or  Sun  beams  tann’d, 

My  face  and  brest  of  hairecloth  and  my  head 
With  cares  rash  sodaine  stormes,  being  o’rspread,1 
My  body  a  sack  of  bones,  broken  within, 

And  powders  blew  staines  scatter’d  on  my  skinne.  .  .  . 

But  these  hurts  he  says  will  not  touch  his  judging  mind,  and 
he  seems  to  hope  that  his  mistress’s  love  will  be  strong 
enough  to  relish  his  manhood. 

Donne  makes  occasional  use  of  the  sea  in  his  imagery  and 
thus  links  it  with  his  more  intense  poetry.  We  may  note 

1.  For  this  line  see  Grierson’s  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  In  the  edition  of  the 
poems  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  1896,  the  line  reads,  “With  care’s  harsh  sudden 
hoariness  o’erspread.” 
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the  force  of  the  word  “  gnaw  ”  in  the  metaphor  which 
appears  in  the  “  Elegie  on  the  Lady  Marckham  ”  : 

Man  is  the  World  and  death  th’  Ocean, 

To  which  God  gives  the  lower  parts  of  man, 

This  Sea  invirons  all,  and  though  as  yet 

God  hath  set  markes,  and  bounds,  twixt  us  and  it, 

Yet  doth  it  rore,  and  gnaw,  and  still  pretend, 

And  breakes  our  bankes,  whenere  it  takes  a  friend. 

In  the  same  poem  there  is  delicacy  of  observation  in  the 
reference  to  the  tide  which  “  leaves  embroder’d  workes 
upon  the  sand.”  It  is  like  Donne  to  note  the  “  monastique 
silence  of  the  fishes,  to  name  the  “  steel  beak’d  sword 
fish  ”  and  the  “  flail-finn’d  thresher  ”1 2  and  extravagantly 
to  compare  a  whale  to  Morea  floating  unmanacled  from 
Greece,  or  the  Hopeful  Promontory’s  Head  severed  from 
Africa. 

Few  of  his  poems  are  more  typical  of  Donne,  more  stange 
and  vivid,  than  one  of  the  Divine  Poems — a  piece  entitled 
“  Hymne  to  God  My  God,  in  my  sicknesse.”  In  this  his 
body  stretched  flat  on  the  bed  becomes  a  map,  his  physicians 
his  cosmographers.  His  fever  is  a  strait — his  “  South-West 
discoverie  ”  to  Death ;  and  with  a  lightning  flash,  half 
wit  half  vision,  he  writes : 

I  joy  that  in  these  straits  I  see  my  West ; 

For,  though  their  currents  yeeld  returne  to  none, 

What  shall  my  west  hurt  me  ?  As  West  and  East 
On  all  flat  maps — and  I  am  one — are  one, 

So  death  doth  touch  the  resurrection. 

The  sea  and  its  new  zones  and  the  experiences  of  its  explorers 
touched  Donne’s  imagination,  as  it  touched  the  imagination 
of  many  other  poets.  Donne  uses  them  to  strange 
unexpected  ends,  yet  to  the  enrichment  of  poetry. 


1.  “  Elegie  on  Mistress  Boulstred.” 

2.  “  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule,”  st.  xxxi. 
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The  Sea  in  Sixteenth  Century  Drama 

I 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  86)  how  the  humours  of  the 
seaport  were  exploited  in  the  plays  of  Noah  and  the  Ark, 
presented  by  the  mariners  and  shipmen  of  the  old  cycles. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  references  to  the  sea  in  early 
sixteenth  century  drama,  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare’s 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  in  Shake¬ 
speare  himself.  Of  Shakespeare’s  later  contemporaries  who 
continued  writing  through  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  shall  notice  briefly  Jonson,  Webster, 
and  Chapman. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  early  plays  the  sailor  appears 
not  in  tragic  but  in  comic  situations,  and  the  way  was  thus 
made  for  the  later  conventional  comic  sailor  of  the  stage 
and  the  novel.  Noah  and  his  wife  must  have  been  funny, 
and  the  interludes  in  which  the  sailor  finds  a  part  were 
merry  in  intention,  though  many  of  the  so-called  interludes 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  a  cross  between  the  inter¬ 
lude  proper  and  the  morality  play.  Of  these  is  “  Hick 
Scorner,”1  an  early  sixteenth  century  interlude,  with  a 
sailor-like  person,  after  whom  the  play  is  named,  as  principal 
character.  Hick  has  individuality,  and  he  makes  brave 
play  with  sea  terms.  He  comes  in  shouting  “  Ale  the  helm, 
ale,  veer,  shoot  off,  veer  sail,  veer-a  ”  in  a  confident  manner 
which  makes  us  think  him  a  knowing  fellow  ;  until  we  begin 
to  take  leave  with  Commander  Robinson,  who  is  a  sailor 
as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  to  doubt  whether  in  the  use  of 
technical  language  he  is  very  precise.  Still  his  author 

i.  “  Early  English  Dramatists:  Six  Anonymous  Plays,”  ed.  John  S.  Farmer, 
1905,  p.  128. 
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obviously  did  his  best  for  him.  Hick  has  been  half  over 
the  world,  and  names  Cornwall  with  Tartary  and  India 
among  the  foreign  parts.  He  might  have  been  a  good 
enough  swaggerer,  but  he  is  dogged  by  the  heavy  shadows 
of  the  “  morality  ”  ;  and  his  light  is  put  out  when  we  find 
that  the  ships  he  mentions,  such  as  the  “  Star  of  Saltash,” 
the  “  Anne  of  Fowey,”  the  “  Mary  Bellouse  of  Bristow,” 
have  as  passengers  Patience,  Humility,  Meekness,  etc. 
True,  Hick  joyously  announces  that  all  these  holy  but 
unhappy  ones  are  drowned  in  the  “  Rase  of  Ireland  ” 
(they  are  all  quitting  England),  and  that  Falsity,  Jollity,  etc., 
who  were  in  his  own  ship,  have  landed  safely  on  our  shores. 
But  it  would  take  an  even  merrier  dare-devil  of  a  fellow 
than  Hick  Scorner  to  make  morals  in  person  really  acceptable 
to  us,  and  we  gladly  slip  away  while  Hick  is  on  the  point 
of  giving  his  interlocutor,  Imagination,  a  rap  on  the 
“  costard  ”  with  his  horn.  Imagination  does  not  appreciate 
raps. 

But  if  Imagination  fares  ill  at  the  hands  of  Hick  Scorner 
Humanity  has  a  yet  more  strenuous  time  with  Experience 
and  Studious  Desire  in  a  play  of  earlier  date  ( c .  1517)  called 
“  The  Four  Elements.”1  Experience  sets  out  to  prove 
that  the  world  is  round,  and  in  intolerable  verse  he  goes 
through  the  whole  argument — how  if  the  sea  is  calm, 
and  a  fire  is  made  on  shore,  the  sailors  on  the  “  top  ”  can 
see  the  fire,  and  those  “  on  hatch  ”  can  see  nothing  at 
all ;  and  how  when  the  sailors  are  drawing  near  land  the 
hill-tops  first  appear,  and  they  rise  higher  and  higher  as 
if  they  were  growing  out  of  the  sea  until  the  whole  hill — 
top,  foot,  and  all — becomes  visible.  The  whole  carries 
our  mind  back  to  school  and  diagrams,  and  then  off  at  a 
happier  tangent  to  the  Ancient  Mariner’s  ship  as  it  drops 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  light-house  top. 

“  A  Pleasant  Comedy  called  Common  Conditions  ”2 
(c.  1567)  brings  upon  the  stage  a  master  mariner,  a  boat- 

r.  Id.  p.  1. 

2.  “  Five  Anonymous  Plays,  Fourth  Series,”  ed.  John  S.  Farmer,  1908,  p.  183. 
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swain,  a  ship-boy,  and  pirates ;  but  they  do  not  really 
rejoice  our  hearts.  In  few  plays  are  we  so  pleased  to  come 
at  last  upon  shapely  square  brackets,  and  inscribed  the 
words  “  The  remainder  is  lost.”1  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  Common  Conditions  thinks  it  uncomely 
to  play  the  seaman  in  landsman’s  attire,  and  that  the 
mariners  sing  a  very  jolly  song2  of  which  this  is  the 
opening  : 

Lustely,  lustely,  lustely  let  us  sayle  forth, 

The  winde  trim  doth  serue  vs,  it  blowes  at  the  north. 

All  thinges  wee  haue  ready  and  nothing  wee  want, 

To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby  : 

Vitals  and  weapons  they  be  nothing  skant, 

Like  worthy  mariners  our  selues  wee  will  try. 

Lustely,  lustely,  lustely,  let  vs  sayle  forth, 

The  wind  trim  doth  serue  vs,  it  blowes  at  the  north. 

In  “  Ralph  Roister  Doister  ”  (c.  1553-4)  the  sailor  is 
represented  by  Sym  Suresby,  but  Sym  is,  for  the  nonce,  on 
land  service  and  makes  scant  mention  of  “  Neptune’s 
mightie  godship.”  He  is  an  honest  good  man,  as  is  the 
seaman  who  appears  for  a  moment  in  Lyly’s  “  Galathea  ”3 
(c.  1588).  “  Galathea  ”  is  of  very  different  calibre  from 

anything  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  As  a  play 
it  is  never  more  acceptable  than  when  read  after  a  course 
of  interludes  and  early  comedies.  The  mariner’s  part 
in  it  is  all  too  brief.  He  comes  in  with  the  miller’s  sons 
who  have  had  enough  of  the  sea.  Their  names  are  Raffe, 
Robin,  and  Dick,  and  they  taunt  the  sailor.  Says  Raffe, 
“  I  wold  not  be  drownd ;  ones  clothes  well  be  so  wet 
when  hee  is  taken  vp.”  Robin  cannot  brook  the  diet. 
“  Their  bread  is  so  hard,  that  one  must  carrie  a  whetstone 
in  his  mouth  to  grinde  his  teeth.”  Raffe,  his  mind  still 

1.  In  the  Elizabethan  Club  Reprint,  ed.  Tucker  Brooke,  1915,  the  play  is 
complete  to  the  epilogue  from  a  quarto  discovered  later. 

2.  The  whole  song  is  printed  in  “  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads  ”  noted  above. 

3.  “  Works  of  John  Lyly,”  ed.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  1892,  three  volumes. 
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running  on  the  discomfort  of  water,  is  moved  to  irony. 
He  finds  it  a  sweet  life  indeed  “  to  be  pinde  in  a  few  boords 
and  to  be  within  an  inche  of  a  thing  bottomlesse.”  The 
mariner’s  reply  is  noteworthy  : 

Thou  art  wise  from  the  crowne  of  thy  heade  vpward  ; 
seeke  you  newe  fortunes  nowe,  I  woll  folio  we  mine  olde. 
I  can  shift  the  moone  and  the  Sunne,  and  know  by  one  Carde, 
what  all  you  cannot  do  by  a  whole  payre.  The  Lode-stone 
that  alwaies  holdeth  his  nose  to  the  North,  the  two  and 
thirty  poynts  for  the  winde,  the  wonders  I  see  would  make  all 
you  blinde  :  you  be  but  boyes,  I  feare  the  Sea  no  more  than 
a  dish  of  water. 

The  song  sung  at  the  close  of  the  scene  is,  in  sentiment, 
typical  of  the  three  land  brethren  ;  but  it  has  a  tunefulness 
very  promising  for  the  future  : 

Rockes,  shelues,  and  sands,  and  Seas,  farewell. 

Fie  !  who  would  dwell 
In  such  a  hell 

As  in  a  ship,  which  (Drunke)  does  reele, 

Taking  salt  healths  from  deck  to  keele,  etc. 


II 

When  we  come  to  Shakespeare’s  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  the  Drama — to  Kyd,  Peele,  Greene, 
Lodge,  Nash,  and  Marlowe — we  begin  to  enter  enchanted 
territory,  and  have  glimpses  of  magical  seas.  Such  glimpses, 
it  is  true,  are  not  very  frequent.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
criticism  that  these  dramatists  did  not  make  as  much  use 
as  we  should  expect  of  the  wonderful  narrations  of  their 
own  day.  Thomas  Kyd1  shows  little  care  for  the  sea  in 
his  dramas.  The  only  significant  phrase  I  have  noted 
in  him  is  in  “  The  Spanish  Tragedie,”  where  Belimperia, 
speaking  to  her  lover  Horatio  (n.  ii.  7-1 1),  talks  of  a  ship 

1.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Kyd,  ed.  F.  S.  Boas,  1901. 
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“  leaning  on  the  shore,”  and  joying  in  her  escape  from  the 
storm  : 

My  hart  (sweet  freend)  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  ; 

She  wisheth  port,  where  riding  all  at  ease 
She  may  repaire  what  stormie  times  haue  worne, 

And  leaning  on  the  shore  may  sing  with  ioy 
That  pleasure  followes  paine,  and  blisse  annoy. 

Kyd  has  the  usual  references  to  Sol  sleeping  in  Thetis’ 
lap  and  slaking  his  smoking  chariot  in  her  flood1 ;  to  the 
“  swelling  tide  ”  which  beats  against  the  “  rampiers  of 
huge  rocks  ”2 ;  and  to  the  mastless  ship  driving  without 
guidance  on  the  deep.3  A  good  image  is  very  nearly 
achieved  when  Hieronimo  speaks  of  the  upper  billows 
which  keep  their  “  course  of  waves  ”  whilst  lesser  waters 
“  labour  in  the  deep  ”  ;  but  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  it 
is  now  impossible  to  divine  what  was  the  precise  picture 
intended. 

If  we  omit  his  share  in  “  The  Tragedie  of  Dido  Queene 
of  Carthage,”  to  which  we  shall  return  when  we  come 
to  consider  Marlowe,  Thomas  Nashe  (1567-1601)  has  nothing 
of  interest  beyond  his  reference  in  “  Summer’s  Last  Will 
and  Testament  ”  to  the  sale  of  the  winds  by  the  witches. 
Autumn  says  : 

....  in  Ireland  and  in  Denmarke  both 
Witches  for  gold  will  sell  a  man  a  wind. 

Which  in  a  corner  of  a  napkin  wrapt, 

Shall  blow  him  safe  unto  what  coast  he  will : 

The  words  send  our  imaginations  flying  to  the  “  weird 
sisters  ”  as  they  stretch  out  their  hands  and  shriek,  “  I’ll 
give  thee  a  wind  ...”  “  And  I  another.” 

Robert  Greene  (1560  ?- 1 592)  deserves  a  place  here  chiefly 
because  of  a  passage  in  “  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay  ”4 

1.  “The  Spanish  Tragedie,”  i.  i.  23-4. 

2.  Id.,  I.  ii.  47-51. 

3.  “  The  Tragedie  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,”  1.  ii.  2. 

4.  “  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Robert  Greene,”  ed.  J.  Churton  Collins,  1905, 
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which,  in  its  rich  beauty,  vies  with  earlier  and  later  paintings 
of  the  same  luxurious  kind.  Prince  Edward  is  speaking  to 
Margaret,  the  fair  maid  of  Fresingfield,  whose  charms 
have  made  him  fall  in  love  with  her  : 

I  tell  thee,  Peggie,  I  will  haue  thy  loues  ; 

Edward  or  none  shall  conquer  Margret, 

In  Frigats  bottomd  with  rich  Sethin  planks, 

Topt  with  the  loftie  firs  of  Libanon, 

Stemd  and  incast  with  burnisht  Iuorie, 

And  ouerlaid  with  plates  of  Persian  wealth, 

Like  Thetis  shalt  thou  wanton  on  the  waues, 

And  draw  the  Dolphins  to  thy  louely  eyes, 

To  daunce  lauoltas  in  the  purple  streames ; 

Sirens,  with  harpes  and  siluer  psalteries, 

Shall  waight  with  musicke  at  thy  frigots  stem, 

And  entertaine  faire  Margret  with  their  laies.1 
• 

The  gorgeous  colours,  the  fragrance,  and  the  profusion 
of  the  east,  delighted  the  senses  of  the  Elizabethans.  They 
were  intoxicated  with  magnificence,  and  rich  materials 
helped  them  to  rich  words.  The  sea  becomes  not  the 
austere  element  on  which  man  sails  a  narrow  way  between 
life  and  death,  but  the  great  mart  of  the  world  where 
the  lives  of  seamen  are  bartered  against  the  sunny  products 
of  the  east.  Greene’s  picture  of  frigats  “  bottom’d  with 
rich  Sethin  planks  ”  reminds  us  of  other  Elizabethan 
pictures  painted  with  a  similar  decorative  intent.  In 
“  The  Tragedie  of  Dido,”  by  Marlowe  and  Nashe,  Dido 
promises  Aeneas  all  the  costly  materials  of  the  world  with 
which  to  replenish  his  ships  if  only  he  will  stay  with  her 
and  let  Achates  sail  alone  to  Italy  (111.  i.  115-126)  : 

I’ll  giue  thee  tackling  made  of  riueld  gold, 

Wound  on  the  barkes  of  odoriferous  trees, 

Oares  of  massie  Iuorie,  full  of  holes, 

Through  which  the  water  shall  delight  to  play  : 

Thy  Anchors  shall  be  hewed  from  Christall  Rockes, 
Which,  if  thou  lose,  shall  shine  aboue  the  waues : 

/.  “  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay,”  iii.  i.  974-985. 
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The  Masts,  whereon  thy  swelling  sailes  shall  hang, 
Hollow  Pyramides  of  siluer  plate  : 

The  sailes  of  foulded  Lawne,  where  shall  be  wrought 
The  warres  of  Troy,  but  not  Troyes  ouerthrow  : 

There  are  some  magnificent  words  if!  this,  but  the  structure 
is  un-inspired,  and  the  monotonous  break  after  every  two 
lines  becomes  irritating.  There  is  no  strong  current  to 
carry  the  words  forward,  and  no  delicious  eddy  and  sway. 
For  this  we  must  turn  to  the  famous  passage  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  in  which  Enobarbus  describes 
the  splendour  of  that  “  most  triumphant  lady,”  the  queen 
of  Egypt.  All  the  gold  is  flashed  before  our  eyes  in  the 
opening  metaphor,1  and  then  the  barge  is  floated  slowly 
onward  so  that  we  have  time  to  note  the  detail : 

The  Barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnisht  Throne 
Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  Poope  was  beaten  Gold, 

Purple  the  Sailes,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  Windes  were  Loue-sicke  with  them,  the  Owers  were  Siluer, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  Flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beate  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

This  is  a  moving  pageant.  It  does  not  need  a  push  every 
other  line — its  momentum  is  in  itself.  Shakespeare  had  the 
substance  of  it  from  North,  who  had  it  from  Amyot,  who 
had  it  from  Plutarch  ;  but  the  movement  is  his  own.  With 
her  pretty  dimpled  boys,  and  her  gentle-women  like 
nereides  and  mermaids,  Cleopatra  is  wafted  onwards, 
then  taken  from  the  picture  and  placed  in  the  humming 
life  of  her  time  : 

From  the  barge 

A  strange  inuisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  Wharfes.  The  Citty  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her. 

1.  In  his  edition  of  the  play  in  the  Arden  Shakespeare,  1906,  p.  53,  Professor 
R.  H.  Case  compares  this  to  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  (1600),  xvi.  iv. 
of  the  representation  of  the  battle  of  Actium  : — 

The  waters  burnt  about  their  vessels  good, 

Such  flames  the  gold  therein  enchased  threw,  et& 
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To  George  Peele  (1558  ?~I597  ?)  is  assigned  “  The 
Battel  of  Alcasar,”  printed  in  1594,  after  it  had  been 
“  sundrie  times  plaid  by  the  Lord  High  Admirall  his 
seruants.”  It  introduces  as  one  of  the  characters  the 
“  notable  vapourer  ”  *and  “  rake-hell 55  Thomas  Stukely. 
The  action  is  confused  enough  but  the  play  is  noteworthy 
in  that  it  treats  of  a  contemporary  adventurer,  and  for 
the  bravura  passage  which  Sebastian  of  Portugal  addresses 
to  Stukely,  when  that  early  example  of  a  man  who  chose  to 
make  “  all  the  world  his  country  ”  was  proposing  to  invade 
Ireland.  Sebastian  says  that  Stukely’s  seven  ships,  two 
pinnaces,  and  six  thousand  men  are  far  too  weak  a  force 
to  violate  Ireland  ;  for  Ireland  is  guarded  by  the  sea  forces 
of  the  queen’s  majesty  of  England.  The  queen  (strangely 
enough)  calls  out  all  the  powers  of  panegyric  in  this  foreign 
prince.  Her  seat  is  sacred,  imperial  and  holy ;  the  seas 
protect  and  fawn  on  her.  The  passage  as  we  have  it  is 
obviously  corrupt,  but  its  intention  is  clear  enough  : 

The  wallowing  Ocean  hems  her  round  about, 

Whose  raging  flouds  do  swallow  vp  her  foes, 

And  on  the  rockes  their  ships  in  peeces  split, 

And  euen  in  Spaine  where  all  the  traitors  dance, 

And  plaie  themselues  vpon  a  sunny  daie, 

Securely  gard  the  west  part  of  her  Isle, 

The  South  the  narrow  Britaine  sea  begirts 

Where  Neptune  sits  in  triumph  to  direct 

Their  course  to  hell  that  aime  at  her  disgrace.  .  .  ,1 

The  speech  is  not  dramatic  but  rhetorical,  addressed,  like 
some  speeches  of  a  similar  type  in  Shakespeare,  directly 
to  the  audience  ;  and  certain  of  applause. 

In  “  Edward  I  ”  Peele  talks  of  the  “  wallowing  main  ” 
and  the  “  brackish  seas,”  and,  true  to  his  inhuman  custom 
of  making  his  characters  loquacious  at  death,  he  makes 
Queen  Elinor  elaborate  a  nautical  figure  when  her  daughter 
Joan  seeks  to  hearten  her  in  her  extremity.  The  best  ex¬ 
pression  in  it — “  how  pale  like  mallow  flowers  ” — is  an 

1.  “The  Battel  of  Alcazar,”  The  Malone  Society  Reprints,  1907,  n.  i. 

744-75*  • 
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emendation  by  Dr.  Nicholson  too  tempting,  perhaps,  to 
be  true.  The  original  text  gives  “  vallowe  ”  : 

How  pale,  like  mallow  flowers,  the  master  stands 
Upon  his  hatches,  waiting  for  his  jerk, 

Wringing  his  hands  that  ought  to  play  the  pump.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Lodge  (1558-1625)  is  better  known  as  a  story- 
writer  than  a  dramatist,  but  a  passage  which  seems  to 
recall  his  sea  experiences  appears  in  a  play  written  by  him 
in  collaboration  with  Greene,  and  known  as  “  A  Looking 
Glasse  for  London  and  England.”1  It  is  a  curious  medley 
of  a  play,  intended  to  warn  London  against  evil  courses 
by  figuring  her  as  a  Nineveh  to  be  saved  by  the 
preaching  of  a  prophet  from  the  Wrath  to  Come. 
The  scene  in  which  Jonas,  seeking  to  flee  away  “  until  the 
Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows,”  talks  with  merchants  of 
Tharsus,  a  master  of  a  ship,  and  sailors,  must  surely  have  been 
Lodge’s  contribution ;  the  shipwreck  scene  is  assigned 
to  him  in  “  England’s  Parnassus.”  In  the  first  scene 
of  the  third  act  the  master  shouts  to  the  merchants : 

Come  on,  braue  merchants ;  now  the  wind  doth  serue, 

And  sweetly  blowes  a  gale  of  West  Southwest. 

Our  yardes  a  crosse,  our  anchors  on  the  pike, 

When  shall  we  hence  and  take  this  merry  gale  ? 

The  sailors  convey  the  “  budgets  ”  aboard,  and  the  master 
praises  the  seaman’s  life.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
the  whole  scene  with  the  sea  scene  in  the  Old  English 
“  Andreas  ”  and  with  the  Middle  English  “  Patience.” 
Here  is  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  : 

Our  beds  are  boordes,  our  feasts  are  full  of  mirth  : 

We  vse  no  pompe,  we  are  the  Lords  of  see  ; 

When  Princes  swet  in  care,  we  swincke  of  glee. 

Orions  shoulders  and  the  pointers  serue 
To  be  our  load-stars  in  the  lingering  night  ; 

The  beauties  of  Arcturus  we  behold  ; 

And  though  the  Sailer  is  no  booke-man  held, 

He  knowes  more  Art  then  euer  booke-men  read. 

I.  Printed  in  “  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Robert  Greene,”  ed.  J.  Churton 
Collins,  1905. 
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“  Orion’s  shoulders,”  the  “  lingering  night  ”  and  the 
beauties  of  Arcturus  lend  distinction  to  this  passage,  and 
poetry  lurks  also  in  the  tale  of  the  ship  wreck,  This  is  not 
acted  but  related.  The  sailors  enter,  wet  from  the  sea, 
and  recount  their  tale  to  the  governor  of  Joppa. 
They  throw  in  much  professional  talk  of  “  spritsailes,” 
“  drablers,”  and  “  bonnets,”  and  work  up  a  conventional 
“  poetic  effect  ”  with  u  sable  clouds,”  “  hideous  roarings,” 
“  Neptune’s  ire,”  and  “  Bisas  bitter  blast.”  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  opening  is  beautiful,  with  its  quickening  of 
pace  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  : 

The  faire  Triones  with  their  glimmering  light 
Smil’d  at  the  foote  of  cleare  Bootes  wain, 

And  in  the  north,  distinguishing  the  houres, 

The  Load-starre  of  our  course  dispearst  his  cleare, 

When  to  the  seas  with  blithfull  westerne  blasts 
We  saild  amaine,  and  let  the  bowling  flie  : 

The  words  which  describe  the  pale  and  ghastly  looks  of  the 
“  dead  in  thought  ”  linger  in  the  mind.  The  manoeuvres 
of  the  sailors,  too,  as  they  “  scantle  ”  the  sails  seem  to  have 
a  purposefulness  and  precision  in  favourable  contrast  to 
the  confused  messing  with  tackle  which  lazily  passes  for 
significant  action  in  many  poetical  ship-wrecks.  Remembered 
experience  and  a  real  love  of  the  beauties  of  a  night  sky 
at  sea  go  to  the  making  up  of  the  scene. 

Ill 

Marlowe’s  plays  make  a  reader  feel  humble  and  reverent. 
As  we  approach  them  and  Shakespeare’s  noblest  works, 
it  seems  as  though  we  do  them  wrong  to  tear  passages 
from  their  context  to  decorate  a  theme.  Yet  in  a  sense 
it  is  justified.  By  considering  Marlowe’s  treatment  of  the 
sea  we  are  able  to  isolate  one  of  his  most  splendid  attributes. 
He  was  the  first  English  poet  to  have  a  vision  of  the  extended 
world  ;  to  realise 

All  things  that  mooue  betweene  the  quiet  poles 
I.  “  Doctor  Faustus,”  1.  84.. 
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to  think  of  the  sea  and  the  elements,  not  as  measures  to 
estimate  the  forces  of  the  gods  that  men  might  fear  them, 
but  as  challenges  to  man’s  dominion,  and  spoil  for  empery. 
In  one  of  the  finest  reaches  of  his  poetry  he  speaks  of 

Our  soules  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  Architecture  of  the  world.1 

He  is  not  deterred  by  the  punishment  of  the  Gods  for 
arrogance. 

In  the  two  parts  of  “  Tamburlaine  ”  the  action  is  centred 
in  regions  round  the  ancient  seas.  We  hear  of  “  the  wide 
vast  Euxine  Sea  ”  ;  of  the  “  euer  raging  Caspian  ”2 ;  of 
the  sea  that  “  washeth  Cyprus  with  its  brinish  waues  ”  ; 
of  the  “  Terrene  Sea  ”  with  naked  slaves  in  galleys,  and 
pirates  cruising  by  Argier.3  But  the  Mediterranean 
cannot  confine  Marlowe.  His  imagination  slips  out  east¬ 
ward  to  India,  south  to  the  Antarctic,  or  beyond  Alcides 
Posts  to  flash  around  the  world.  Tamburlaine  planned  to 
cut  a  channel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
so  that  his  ships  could  quickly  sail  to  India.  But  Marlowe 
himself  was  in  no  need  of  this  anticipation  of  modern 
engineering.  Without  its  aid  he  could  transport  himself  to 

the  Orientall  Plage 
Of  India,  wher  raging  Lantchidol 
Beates  on  the  regions  with  his  boysterous  blowes, 

That  neuer  sea-man  yet  discouered  :4 

or  catch  the  gleam  of  the  great  ice  cliffs  which  lock  the 
Antarctic2.  Tamburlaine  outlines  a  plan  to  put  a  band  of 
rule  round  the  earth,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  “  English 
Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth  Century”  (p.  1 7 1),  points  out 
how  these  lines,  written  just  after  Drake’s  expedition  of 

1.  “  1  Tamburlaine,”  n.  vi.  872-3. 

2.  Id.,  1.  i.  175. 

3.  Id.,  in.  iii.  1148  ff. 

The  references  are  to  “  The  Works  of  Christopher  Marlowe,”  ed.  C.  F.  Tucker 
Brooke,  1910. 

4.  “  2  Tamburlaine,”  1.  i.  2393-6. 

5.  Id  v.  iii.  4549  ff. 
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1585,  and  when  Don  Antonio,  the  Portuguese  Pretender, 
was  resident  at  the  English  Court,  glance  at  the  political 
situation  and  are  calculated  to  inflame  the  aspirations  of  the 
bolder  school  of  English  seamen  : 

So  from  the  East  vnto  the  furthest  West, 

Shall  Tamburlain  extend  his  puissant  arme. 

The  Gallies  and  those  pilling  Briggandines, 

That  yeerely  saile  to  the  Venetian  gulfe, 

And  houer  in  the  straightes  for  Christians  wracke, 

Shall  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Isle  Asant, 

Vntill  the  Persian  Fleete  and  men  of  war, 

Sailing  along  the  Orientall  sea, 

Haue  fetcht  about  the  Indian  continent  : 

Euen  from  Persepolis  to  Mexico, 

And  thence  vnto  the  straights  of  Iubalter  : 

Where  they  shall  meete,  and  ioine  their  force  in  one, 
Keeping  in  aw  the  bay  of  Portingale, 

And  all  the  Ocean  by  the  British  Shore  : 

And  by  this  meanes  lie  win  the  world  at  last.1 

Tamburlaine  has  a  passion  for  earthly  crowns  which 
indeed  comes  rather  as  an  anti-climax  to  the  noble  speech 
(11.  vi.  869  ff.)  in  which  he  magnifies  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  Faustus  despises  kings  and  emperors.  He  does 
not  seek  empery  over  mere  provinces,  but  over  all  natural 
forces.  He  will  outwit  time  and  charm  the  resistance 
of  material  things.  To  pass  the  ocean  he  will  “  build  a 
bridge  thorough  the  moving  air.”  Spirits  shall  ransack  the 
sea  for  pearls,  fetch  the  treasure  from  foreign  wrecks,  or, 
less  poetically,  drag  huge  argosies  from  Venice  and  lurch 
Philip  of  his  gold.  Faustus  uses  more  imagination  before 
than  after  the  signing  of  his  bond  with  Lucifer  ;  once 
endowed  with  power  he  is  a  disappointing  magician  ;  he 
does  not 

Twixt  the  greene  Sea,  and  the  azur’d  vault 
Set  roaring  warre  : 

r.  “  1  Tamburlaine,  in.  iii.  1344-1358. 

For  the  famous  scene  in  which  Tamburlaine  traces  for  his  sons  the  outlines 
of  vast  regions  left  unconquered  see  “  2  Tamburlaine,”  v.  iii.  4519  ff-  There 
is  a  fascinating  essay  entitled  “  Marlowe’s  Map,”  by  Ethel  Seaton,  in  “  Essays 
and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association,”  1924. 
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after  Prospero’s  fashion.  Yet  few  plays  have  such  power  to 
set  speculation  spinning  through  the  worlds  as  “  Doctor 
Faustus.” 

In  “  The  Jew  of  Malta  ”  we  come  to  an  anchor  once  more 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  the  colours  are  similar 
to  those  used  in  “  Tamburlaine,”  but  the  scale  is  contracted. 
We  are  confined  to  the  shipping  of  what,  in  Bible  times, 
was  known  as  the  Great  Sea.  Barabas  shouts  in  an  ecstacy 
“  Thus  trolls  our  fortune  in  by  land  and  sea,”  but  we  think 
of  his  ships  chiefly  as  coming  from  the  East  : 

But  now  how  stands  the  wind  ? 

Into  what  corner  peeres  my  Halcions  bill  ? 

Ha,  to  the  East  ?  Yes  :  See  how  stands  the  vanes  ? 

East  and  by  South  :  why  then  I  hope  my  ships 
I  sent  for  Egypt  and  the  bordering  lies 
Are  gotten  vp  by  Nilus  winding  bankes  : 

Mine  Argosie  from  Alexandria, 

Loaden  with  Spice  and  Silkes,  now  vnder  saile, 

Are  smoothly  gliding  downe  by  Candie  shoare 
To  Malta,  through  our  Mediterranean  sea. 

The  picture  of  the  ships  smoothly  gliding  down  by  Candie 
shore  takes  us  to  Hakluyt’s  second  volume  wherein  are  the 
varied  tales  of  traffic  with  the  East,  and  of  the  conflict 
between  Turk  and  Christian.  In  “  The  Jew  of  Malta  ” 
a  ship  of  Spain  called  “  The  Flying  Dragon  ”  does  not 
veil  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  is  held  in  chase  by  the  gallies, 
luffs,  tacks,  fights  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  comes 
victorious  to  Malta  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.  Richly  fraught 
ships  are  the  source  of  the  Jew’s  wealth;  and  Barabas, 
a  true  adventurer  in  this,  will  trust  rich  cargoes  to  poor 
bottoms.  A  merchant  says  to  him  : 

But  this  we  heard  some  of  our  seamen  say, 

They  wondred  how  you  durst  with  so  much  wealth 
Trust  such  a  crazed  Vessel  and  so  farre. 

Barabas  replies  : 

Tush  ;  they  are  wise,  I  know  her  and  her  strength. 
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He  would  have  been  an  attractive  merchant  had  he  not 
been  converted  into  a  monster.  He  took  pleasure  in  chances, 
and  he  has  a  lyrical  delight  in  his  wedges  of  gold  and  bags 
of  fiery  opals.  When  Abigail  hands  him  his  hoard,  and  he 
is  in  such  exstacy  that  he  could  hover  in  the  air  with  the 
lark,  he  might  be  Romeo,  not  a  greedy  Jew.  He  makes 
us  wonder  whether  the  ground  of  an  emotion  matters 
much  to  poetry. 

In  “  The  Tragedie  of  Dido  Queene  of  Carthage  99  Marlowe 
is  still  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  classics.  The  play  involves  many  problems.  The 
date  is  uncertain.  We  know  from  the  title  page  that  both 
Nashe  and  Marlowe  had  a  hand  in  the  composition,  but  critics 
have  met  with  scant  success  in  trying  to  apportion  the  parts. 
Phrases  like  the  “  hideous  hilles,”  the  “  toples  hilles,”  and 
the  “  glassie  fieldes  ”  of  Neptune  will  put  a  reader  in  mind 
of  Nash’s  “  Lenten  Stuffe,”  but  there  are  lines  which 
ring  like  Marlowe,  and  the  play  has,  I  think,  been  unduly 
depreciated.  Its  sea  passages  are  inspiriting.  There  is  the 
impetus  of  a  charge  in  such  lines  as  : 

And  T)olus,  like  Agamemnon,  sounds 

The  surges,  his  fierce  souldiers,  to  the  spoyle  i1 

while  single  words  like  “  slice  ”  in 

And  slice  the  Sea  with  sable  coloured  ships  ;2 

or  “  gloomie  ”  in 

When  suddenly  gloomie  Orion  rose.3 

have  a  fitness  and  a  suggestive  power  which  are  very  satis¬ 
fying.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  pathos  of  Dido  is 
inherent  in  her  story,  and  that  the  makers  of  the  play  did 
little  but  transfer  this  from  the  Roman  poem  to  their 

1.  “  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,”  i.  i.  68-69. 

2.  Id.,  vi.  iii.  1172. 

3.  Id.,  1.  ii.  274. 
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own  work.  But  at  least  they  did  transfer  it ;  and  in  such 
speeches  as  that  in  which  Aeneas  surrenders  to  Dido  : 

O  Dido,  patronesse  of  all  our  hues, 

When  I  leaue  thee,  death  be  my  punishment  : 

Swell  raging  seas.  .  .  d 

or  in  Dido’s  speech  when  she  feels  that  her  lover  is  once 
more  slipping  from  her  : 

Why  look’st  thou  toward  the  sea  ?  the  time  hath  been 
When  Didos  beautie  chain’d  thine  eyes  to  her.  .  .  .2 

the  movement  of  the  English  claims  our  homage. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  sea,  in  traffic  and  story, 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  Marlowe’s  composition.  There 
are  hints,  too,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  sea’s  beauty.  The 
loveliest  of  these  is  the  image  of  the  waves  kindled  by 
sunshine.  Perhaps  Marlowe  had  it  from  Spenser ;  he 
seems  to  have  read  Spenser  to  great  purpose.  When 
Zenocrate  is  dying  Tamburlaine  says  : 

The  golden  balle  of  heauens  eternal  fire, 

That  danc’d  with  glorie  on  the  siluer  waues, 

Now  wants  the  fewell  that  enflamde  his  beames. 

No  lyrical  outpouring  of  personal  rapture  at  the  sight  of 
glinted  waves  could  strike  home  with  such  force  as  this, 
because  this  has  the  weight  of  the  play  behind  it  to  enrich 
its  peculiar  beauty.  The  Old  English  epithet  used  of  the 
sun — “  gold-torht  ” — suggests  itself  as  a  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion. 

There  is  terrific  energy  in  the  image  of  a  storm  when 
Agidas  compares  his  own  fear  of  Tamburlaine’s  wrath  to 
the  fear  of  a  seaman  (1  Tamburlaine,  111.  ii.  1061-1070). 
A  gentler  image  is  found  in  the  poem  “  Hero  and  Leander,” 

x.  Id.,  iv.  iv.  1261  ff. 

2.  Id.  v.-  i.  1521  ff. 
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when  Hero  describes  the  position  of  her  turret 

(11.  345-351)  = 

Vpon  a  rocke  and  vnderneath  a  hill, 

Far  from  the  towne  (where  all  is  whist  and  still, 

Saue  that  the  sea  playing  on  yellow  sand, 

Sends  foorth  a  ratling  murmure  to  the  land, 

Whose  sound  allures  the  golden  Morpheus 
In  silence  of  the  night  to  visite  vs) 

My  turret  stands. 

But  it  is  not  the  gentler  images  which  rise  to  the  mind 
when  we  think  of  what  is  characteristic  in  Marlowe.  Rather 
we  think  of  : 

A  strangers  ship  rent  in  the  winds  d 

or  of  Christian  merchants 

that  with  Russian  stems 
Plow  vp  huge  furrowes  in  the  Caspian  sea.1 2 3 

Marlowe  drives  his  measured  lines  as  though  they  were 

The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eie  of  heauen, 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nosterils 
Making  their  fiery  gate  aboue  the  cloudes.8 


IV 

In  Marlowe  the  physical  universe  seems  to  loom  larger 
than  in  Shakespeare.  In  Shakespeare’s  greatest  plays  the 
passion  of  the  characters  overshadows  everything  else. 
When  Tamburlaine  takes  an  image  from  the  sea  to  illustrate 
his  grief  we  think  of  it  ;  when  Othello  takes  such  an  image 
we  still  think  chiefly  of  him.  Not  until  we  begin  to  collect 
examples  do  we  fully  realise  the  number  and  variety  of 
Shakespeare’s  references  to  sea.  The  number  increases 

1.  “  1.  Tamburlaine,”  iv.  iii.  1603. 

2.  Id.,  1.  ii.  389-390. 

3.  “  2.  Tamburlaine,”  iv.  iii.  3986-3988. 
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as  we  advance  from  the  early  to  the  middle  and  later  plays. 
In  “  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ”  there  is  talk  of  a 
“  raging  sea,”  and  Valentine  is  “  shipp’d  for  Milan  ” — a 
slip  over  which  some  of  the  precise  have  made  merry. 
But  the  characteristic  use  of  the  word  “  sea  ”  is  in  such 
phrases  as,  “  a  Sea  of  melting  pearle,  which  some  call 
teares  ”  (in.  i.  225).  Compare  the  poverty  of  the  sea 
scenes  in  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ’51  with  the  rich  colouring 
of  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  ;  or  the  “  ragged,  fearefull,  hanging 
Rocke  ”  of  “  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ”  with 
Henry  V’s  galled  rock,  “  swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wastefull 
Ocean.”  The  improvement  is  due  partly  to  an  increased 
mastery  of  art,  and  partly  to  an  enriched  store  of  mental 
pictures.  At  Stratford  Shakespeare,  like  Will  of  the  Mill 
in  Stevenson’s  story,  was  unacquainted  with  the  greatest 
thing  God  made. 

How  far  his  familiarity  went  in  later  life  we  shall  never 
know.  Some  have  argued  that  his  command  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  language  of  the  sailor  could  not  have  been  gained 
unless  he  went  to  sea  himself.  Others  have  scoffed  at  this, 
and  have  held  him  up  as  the  man  who,  speaking  of  the 
pilot’s  glass,  could  say  “  hour  ”  when  he  should  have  said 
“  half-hour.”  The  sanest  have  taken  pleasure  in  his 
technical  precision,  while  abstaining  from  dogmatism  as  to 
how  it  was  acquired.  Ships,  and  merchandise,  and  tales 
of  the  sea,  were  part  of  the  life  of  London,  just  as  red  wheat 
and  pippins  were  part  of  the  life  of  Gloucester,  and  oxslips 
of  Warwick.  Once  in  London  Shakespeare  wanted  every 
town  to  have  a  port  and  to  be  dependent  on  the  tides. 
Jusserand2  says  amusingly  of  Shakespeare’s  geography  : 

His  one  general  rule  was  that  all  distant  towns  are  by  the 
sea  side  ;  and  if  they  are  not  they  should  be  and  shall. 

Many  of  Shakespeare’s  notices  of  the  sea  have  characteristic 

1.  But  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ”  has  the  fine  phrase  “  the  alwaies  winde- 
obeying  deepe  ”  (i.  i.  64),  and  makes  some  use  of  nautical  terms.  In  quoting 
I  have  kept  the  spelling  of  the  First  Folio,  but  for  convenience  sake  the  line 
references  are  to  the  Globe  Shakespeare. 

2.  Introduction  to  “The  Winter’s  Tale,”  1910,  p.  xiii. 
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Elizabethan  colouring.  All  kinds  of  ships  are  named1 — 
argosies,  carracks,  galiasses,2  galleys,  pinnaces,  hoys,  and 
crayers.3  Argosies  and  the  “  wealthy  Andrew  ”  savour 
most  of  the  rich  days  of  the  adventurers.  We  read  of  these 
in  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  a  play  which  gives  us  many 
a  picture  of  the  merchants  of  England.  As  in  a  brightly 
coloured  glass  we  seem  to  see  them  throwing  light  blades 
of  grass  into  the  air  to  find  the  direction  of  the  wind 
(cf.  “Eastward  Ho,”  n.  ii.  no),  bending  over  maps  and 
charts,  or  talking  anxiously  of  the  Godwins,  “  where  the 
carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lye  buried.”  The  argosies 
themselves  with  their  rich  freights  pass  by  on  their  stately 
way.  They  are  the  “  rich  Burgers,”  and  the  little  ships, 
that  bob  up  and  dov/n  on  the  waves 

curtsie  to  them,  do  them  reuerence, 

As  they  flye  by  them  with  their  wouen  wings. 

Much  might  be  written  on  the  word  “  curtsie  ”  alone. 
Surely  we  like  to  interpret  it  as  the  movement  a  woman 
makes  in  reverence  to  the  queen,  and  not  as  part  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  sea,  as  the  lowering  of  a  flag  or  sail.4  The 
lightness  of  the  little  ships  makes  them  duck  and  bob 
while  the  large  ships  are  steadier.  “  Curtsie  ”  attracts 
us  by  its  fitness  just  as  “  duck  ”  attracts  us  in  “  Othello  ” 
(n.  i.  189)  when  the  ship  is  said  to 

climbe5  hills  of  Seas 

Olympus  high  :  and  duck  againe  as  low, 

As  hell’s  from  Heauen  ; 

1.  For  an  expert  account  of  all  the  ships  and  their  rating  see  “  The  Navy,” 
by  L.  G.  Carr  Laughton,  in  “  Shakespeare’s  England,”  1916,  p.  146  ff.  The 
whole  chapter  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  as  also  is  “  Drake 
and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  by  Julian  Corbett,  1898. 

2.  Only  once  in  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  u.  i.  380. 

3.  Only  once  in  “  Cymbeline,”  iv.  ii.  205,  and  then  in  a  Metaphor. 

4.  But  see,  for  a  discussion  of  the  word,  in  the  Arden  edition  of  the  play, 
ed.  C.  K.  Pooler,  1905,  p.  6. 

5.  Compare  Tennyson’s  felicitous  use  of  the  word  “  climb  ”  in  “  The  Lotus 
Eaters,”  when  the  sailors  revolt  against  the  thought  of  “  ever  climbing  up  the 
climbing  wave.” 
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and  in  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  when  the  dive  dipper  is 
“  ducking  ”  through  the  wave. 

Many  speeches  in  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  strike 
home  with  renewed  freshness  after  a  reading  of  Hakluyt. 
The  poet  and  the  recorder  are  mutually  illustrative.  In 
Hakluyt  the  ships  sail  out  in  eager  trim  and  return  weary. 
Shakespeare  had  seen  them,  and  helps  us  to  a  clearer  view  : 

How  like  a  younger  or  a  prodigall 

The  skarfed  barke  puts  from  her  natiue  bay, 

Hudg’d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  winde  : 

How  like  a  prodigall  doth  she  returne 
With  over-wither’d  ribs  and  ragged  sailes, 

Leane,  rent,  and  begger’d  by  the  strumpet  winde  ? 

The  word  “  scarfed  ”  shews  the  ship  in  all  her  fine  array, 
and  lends  her  a  kind  of  consciousness,  as  of  a  woman  pleased 
to  feel  herself  well  dressed.  Perhaps  the  Old  English  poet 
who  said  his  ship  was  “  ful  shrid  ”1  (fully  clothed  or  shrouded) 
had  the  same  fancy.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  chief 
among  Elizabethan  poets,  have  the  Old  English  pleasure 
in  the  look  of  ships.  The  boatswain  in  “  The  Tempest  ” 
may  have  been  an  ugly  dog,  but  he  cares  for  his  ship.  He 
calls  her  “  royall,  good  and  gallant,”  and  rejoices  to  find 
“  tyte  and  yare  and  brauely  rig’d.”  Incidentally,  as 
Commander  Robinson  notices,  Stephano,  in  the  same  play, 
has  a  true  sailor’s  motto  :  “  Euery  man  shift  for  all  the  rest.” 
In  “  Troilus  and  Cressida  ”  Nestor  contrasts  with  the 
“  bauble  boates  ”  fit  only  for  calm  seas,  the  great  ships 
framed  to  endure  rough  weather.  He  says  of  them  : 

The  strong  ribb’d  Barke  through  liquid  Mountaines  cut, 
Bounding  betweene  the  two  moyst  Elements 
Like  Perseus  Horse. 

This  gives  the  ship’s  speed.  The  sound  she  makes,  as  she 
goes  rushing  on,  is  gloriously  conveyed  in  “  Henry  VIII  ” 
(iv.  i.  72),  where  the  noise  of  a  crowd  is  said  to  be  such 

As  the  shrowdes  make  at  Sea,  in  a  stiff e  Tempest, 

As  lowd,  and  to  as  many  Tunes. 

1.  “  Andreas,”  1.  496. 
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In  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  Titania  calls  to 
mind  a  picture  of  the  “  th’  embarked  traders  on  the  flood,” 
and  makes  us  feel  the  spiced  Indian  air  that  wafts  them. 
But,  after  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  “  Twelfth  Night  ” 
has  perhaps  the  strongest  incidental  flavour  of  the  adventure 
of  traffic.1  The  spring  of  the  action  is  a  ship-wreck.  The 
second  scene  shews  Viola,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Illyria, 
talking  to  a  sea-captain.  But  it  is  Antonio,  Sebastian’s 
captain,  who  is  the  true  seaman,  He  can  wake  even  Orsino 
from  his  indolent  dreams.  He  is  afraid  to  walk  abroad  in 
Illyria  because  of  a  sea-fight  in  which  he  had  taken  part 
against  the  Duke’s  galleys,  yet  his  anxiety  for  Sebastian 
leads  him  out ;  he  is  recognised,  although  he  has  no  “  sea-cap” 
on  his  head,  and  arrested.  Orsino  taunts  him  with  being  a 
“  Notable  Pyrate  ”  and  “  salt-water  Theefe,”  as  Philip  II 
might  have  taunted  Drake  ;  and  Antonio  answers,  as  Drake 
might  have  answered  : 

Orsino,  Noble  sir, 

Be  pleas’d  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  giue  mee  ; 
Antonio  neuer  yet  was  Theefe,  or  Pyrate, 

Though  I  confesse,  on  base  and  ground  enough 
Orsino’s  enemie. 

Fascinating  glimpses  are  given  of  the  fight.  The  Duke 
says,  on  seeing  Antonio  : 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well, 

Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear’d 
As  blacke  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoake  of  warre  : 

A  bawbling  Vessel  was  he  Captaine  of, 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulke  vnprizable, 

With  which  such  scathfull  grapple  did  he  make, 

With  the  most  noble  bottome  of  our  Fleete, 

That  very  enuy,  and  the  tongue  of  Losse 
Cride  fame  and  honor  on  him. 

i.  The  description  of  Sebastian’s  escape  from  the  wreck  is  memorable  too. 
With  it  may  be  compared  Ferdinand’s  escape  in  “  The  Tempest,”  n.  i.  113-121. 
Sebastian,  on  his  strong  mast,  is  able  to  “  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves.” 
He  is  “  like  Orion  on  the  Dolphines  backe.”  Ferdinand  beats  the  surges  under 
him  and  rides  on  their  backs.  He  “  oared  himseife  with  his  good  armes  in  lusty 
stroke,”  yet  one  doubts  whether  Shakespeare  ever  swam. 
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There  are  many  other  references  to  the  merchant  ships 
in  the  plays,  but  it  is  time  to  pass  on.  We  cannot  do  so, 
however,  without  noticing  the  detailed  picture  of  a  fleet — 
a  war  fleet  this  time — in  the  prologue  to  the  second  act  of 
“  Henry  V,”  and  without  some  brief  notice  of  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  sailors’  terms.  In  the  description  of  the  ships  with 
their  silken  streamers,  their  ship-boys,  and  the  shrill  sound 
of  the  whistle,  we  have,  in  one  composite  study,  the  materials 
which  Shakespeare  used  again  and  again  in  slighter  sketches. 
No  lines  I  know  give  the  majestic  motion  of  a  fleet  like 
these  which  tell  how  the  threaden  sails 

Draw  the  huge  Bottomes  through  the  furrowed  Sea, 

because  in  no  other  lines  is  the  resistance  to  movement 
indicated  so  successfully.  The  rhythm  has  to  push  its 
way  through  the  consonants : 

Suppose  that  you  haue  seene 
The  well-appointed  King  at  Douer  Peer, 

Embarke  his  Royaltie  and  his  braue  Fleet, 

With  silken  Streamers,  the  young  Phebus  fanning  j1 
Play  with  your  Fancies,  and  in  them  behold, 

Vpon  the  Hempen  Tackle,  Ship-boyes  climbing  ; 

Heare  the  shrill  Whistle,  which  doth  order  giue 
To  sounds  confus’d  ;  behold  the  threaden  Sayles, 

Borne  with  th’inuisible  and  creeping  Wind, 

Draw  the  huge  Bottomes  through  the  furrowed  Sea, 
Bresting  the  loftie  Surge.  O,  doe  but  thinke 
You  stand  vpon  the  riuage,  and  behold 
A  Citie  on  th’  inconstant  Billowes  dauncing  : 

For  so  appeares  this  Fleet  Majesticall, 

Holding  due  course  to  Harflew. 

A  literature  has  sprung  up  around  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
technical  language  in  manoeuvring  his  ships.  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  attempt  to  classify  or  explain  these  expressions. 
It  has  been  better  done  than  I  can  do  it.  A  book  like 
Captain  Whall’s  “  Shakespeare’s  Sea  Terms  Explained  ” 

1.  “  fayning  ”  in  folio. 
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almost  persuades  us  to  hold  opinion  with  him  that 

Shakespeare  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  sailor.  But 

technical  language  is,  after  all,  only  of  use  when  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  try  to 
discriminate  between  its  tedious  use,  its  satisfactory  use, 
and  its  use  in  phrases  which  startle  and  delight. 

Take  for  example  “King  John,”  iv.  ii.  21-4;  “King 
John,”  v.  vii.  51-8  ;  and  “  Romeo  and  Julliet,”n.  iv.  200-4 
all  three  of  which  make  use  of  sea  terms.  The  first  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  tedious  and  irritating 
speakers  in  Shakespeare.  He  makes  us  wriggle  with 

impatience,  because  not  only  is  he  himself  unconscious  of 
being  tedious,  but  his  creator  and  the  other  characters 
in  the  play  seem  unconscious  of  it  too.  Polonius  approaches 
the  grand  style  in  tediousness,  but  we  tolerate  it  in  him, 
because  it  is  part  of  his  blood  and  bones,  and  because 
Hamlet’s  impatience  with  it  exceeds  our  own,  and  almost 
transmutes  our  own  into  something  like  sympathy.  But 
Salisbury’s  prattle  makes  us  long  to  say  “  More  matter 
with  less  art.”  He  talks  and  talks  and  loves  himself.  Of 
John’s  second  coronation  he  says  that 

like  a  shifted  winde  vnto  a  saile, 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.  .  .  . 

“  Shifted  winde,”  “  course  of  thoughts,”  “  fetch  about  ” 
have  been  praised  from  time  to  time.  Very  correct, 
very  precise  and  seaman-like  !  But  can  anyone  read  the 
scene  and  get  any  particular  pleasure  out  of  these  words  ? 
Take  the  second  passage.  John  is  dying,  and  he  says  to  the 
Bastard  : 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burnt, 

And  all  the  shrowds  wherewith  my  life  should  saile, 

Are  turned  to  one  thred,  one  little  haire. 

Here  we  are  sorry  for  John,  as  we  should  be  sorry  for  any 
one  who  was  dying.  The  figure  will  stand  analysis  well. 
And  yet  it  does  little  more  than  make  us  wonder  at  the 
mental  agility  of  a  dying  man.  But  take  the  third  passage. 
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Romeo  is  planning  to  reach  his  love  and  is  in  the  full  flush 
of  hope.  He  says  to  the  nurse  : 

Within  this  houre  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 

And  bring  thee  Cords  made  like  a  tackled  staire, 

Which  to  the  high  top  gallant  of  my  joy, 

Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 

This  is  the  triumphant  use  of  metaphor  in  poetry.  It  is 
no  mere  personal  preference  which  makes  us  rejoice  in  this 
and  despise  the  other  twro.  The  “  top  gallant  ”  springs 
out  of  the  poetry  itself,  and  is  swept  into  its  right  place 
by  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  Without  this,  metaphor 
is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  ways  of  being  falsely  poetic. 
We  have  to  be  as  much  on  our  guard  against  it  as  against 
“  Neptunes  salt  wash.” 

In  Shakespeare’s  time  men,  and  women  too,  seem  to 
have  come  by  a  more  racy  command  of  sailors’  language 
than  is  usual  in  our  day.  Doll  Tearsheet’s  sounds  like 
the  real  thing  when  she  says  of  Falstaff  : 

There’s  a  whole  Marchants  Venture  of  Burdeux-Stuffe 
in  him  :  you  have  not  seene  a  Hulke  better  stufft  in  the  Hold. 

But  then  Doll  had  unusual  opportunities.  No  doubt  she 
learnt  much  from  the  ruffling  companions  who  made  their 
way  into  the  Boar’s  Head.  Yet  Viola  is  not  less  ready  with 
the  right  expression  when  occasion  demands.  She  puts 
a  fine  swagger  into  her  reply  to  Maria  who  bids  her  “  hoyst 
sayle  ”  and  be  gone.  “  No  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull 
here  a  little  longer.”  Queen  Margaret  uses  sea  terms 
with  the  nautical  aplomb  of  a  Commodore  Trunnion. 
A  notable  example  is  in  “  3  Henry  VI,”  v.  iv.  1-38.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  “  Henry  VI  ”  are  unusually  rich  in  references  to 
sea  and  ships.  The  contention  of  tide  and  wind,  a  favourite 
image  with  the  Elizabethan  poets,  is  used  with  distinction 
in  “  3  Henry  VI,”  11.  v.  1-11,  where  the  king  speaks  of 
wind  and  flood 

Both  tugging  to  be  Victors,  brest  to  brest. 
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Margaret  was  twice  ship-wrecked.  It  was  she  who,  at  her 
first  coming,  strained  her  eyes  towards  the  cliffs  of  Albion 
and  cast  a  jewel  into  the  sea.  Edward  says  of  her  that 
she  led  calm  Henry 

As  doth  a  Saile,  fill’d  with  a  fretting  Gust, 

Command  an  Argosie  to  stemme  the  Waues. 


V 

Akin  to  Shakespeare’s  pleasure  in  ships  and  the  sea 
language  is  his  satisfaction,  expressed  again  and  again,  with 
England’s  island  position.  She  is  “  clipped  ”  in  Neptune’s 
arms ;  “  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  seas.”  Many 

speeches  are  direct  appeals  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  fall  unexpectedly  from  the  lips  of  unlikely 
characters.  Cloten  is  a  feebly  ferocious  person,  but  it  is 
he  who,  when  Augustus  Caesar  sends  to  collect  tribute, 
says  that  Britain  is  a  world  in  itself  ;  while  the  poisonous 
queen  mother,  continuing  in  the  same  strain,  says  to 
Cymbeline  : 

Remember,  Sir,  my  Liege, 

The  kings  your  Ancestors,  together  with 
The  naturall  brauery  of  your  Isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptunes  Parke,  ribb’d  and  pal’d  in 
With  rocks1  vnskaleable  and  roaring  Waters, 

With  Sands  that  will  not  beare  your  Enemies  Boates, 

But  sucke  them  vp  to  the  top-mast.  A  kinde  of  Conquest 
Caesar  made  heere  ;  but  made  not  heere  his  bragge 
Of  Came  and  Saw  and  Ouercame  :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  euer  touch’d  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  Coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorant  Baubles)  on  our  terrible  Seas, 

Like  Egge-shels  moued  vpon  their  Surges,  crack’d 
As  easily  ’gainst  our  Rockes  : 

The  gardener’s  servant  in  “  Richard  II  ”  speaks  of  England 
as  “  our  sea-walled  garden  ”  ;  Austria  calls  it  a  “  water-walled 

I.  Folio  “  oakes.” 
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bulwark.”  Gaunt  is  changed  from  the  greedy  adventurer 
of  history  to  a  noble  Englishman  that  he  may  give  utterance 
to  the  famous  lines  which  speak  of  England  as 

This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  siluer  sea, 

Which  serues  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  Moate  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  enuy  of  lesse  happier  Lands. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  three  parts  of 
“  Henry  VI  ”  is  a  thorny  one.  Without  pricking  our 
fingers  with  it  we  may  notice  Hastings’  vaunt 
(“  3  Henry  VI,”  iv.  i) : 

Let  us  be  back’d  with  God,  and  with  the  Seas, 

Which  he  hath  giv’n  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  helpes,  onely  defend  ourselues  : 

In  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  the  phrase  “  the  empire 
of  the  sea”  has  a  strangely  modern  ring.  Dramatists  and 
Englishmen  in  general  were  keenly  alive  to  the  struggle  for 
naval  power.  And  when  the  crisis  was  passed,  when 
Elizabeth  was  dead  and  England  was  losing  honour,  men 
like  Philip  Massinger  (he  was  five  years  old  when  the  Armada 
was  fought)  look  back  with  regret  to  past  glories.  In 
“  The  Maid  of  Honour  ”  he  says : 

Look  on  England, 

The  Empress  of  the  European  isles ; 

When  did  she  flourish  so,  as  when  she  was 
The  mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  navies 
Putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  ? 

When  the  Iberian  quaked,  her  worthies  named, 

And  the  fair  flower  de  luce  grew  pale,  set  by 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  ? 

VI 

Shakespeare  speaks  affectionately  of  the  sea  as  the  guardian 
of  England,  but  elsewhere  he  gives  it  bitter  terms.  Rough, 
wayward,  rude,  dangerous,  hungry,  ruffian,  ruthless, 
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never-surfeited — these  are  the  least  of  his  epithets. 
Lodovico  places  it  in  the  third  degree  of  fellness,  saying 
that  lago  is 


More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  ! 

Romeo  associates  it  with  empty  tigers.  He  says  that  the 
time  (midnight  in  a  church-yard),  and  his  own  intents  are 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  farre, 

Than  emptie  Tygers,  or  the  roaring  Sea. 

Some  of  Shakespeare’s  most  memorable  descriptions  are 
of  storms.  The  only  sea  scenes  actually  staged  are  scenes 
of  storm  and  ship-wreck.  Sometimes  the  waves  seem  not 
like  water  but  as  though  made  of  some  stiff  substance 
which  must  be  bent  forcibly.  The  winds 

take  the  Ruffian  Billowes  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads. 

The  strong  hands  of  the  wind  are  on  the  refractory  ones 
in  that  word  “  curling.”  It  could  be  sculptured  and  is 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  signal  triumphs  with  words  over  wind 
and  waves.  In  most  storms  the  surges  are  “  wind-shaked  ” 
and  their  form  is  shattered,  though  Shakespeare  never  uses 
the  word  “  spray.”  The  earliest  use  of  this  given  in 
N.E.D.  is  in  1626,  in  G.  Sandys’s  translation  of  Ovid 
(Met.  ii) : 

Now  tossing  seas  appear  to  front  the  sky, 

And  wrap  their  curls  in  clouds,  frotht  with  their  spry. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  coldest  word  “  foam,”  and  says  it  is 
dissolved  moonlight.  “  Froth  ”  is  used  only  once  ;  “  yeast  ” 
and  “  yeasty  ”  once  each.  In  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ” 
the  sea  becomes  a  wild  boar  and  the  foam  its  sweat : 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  windes, 

Rage  like  an  angry  Boare,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
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“  Surf  ”  was  not  in  use  until  nearly  a  century  after 
Shakespeare’s  day.  Indeed,  compared  with  Old  English, 
or  compared  with  Shelley,  Shakespeare’s  vocabulary  of  sea 
words  is  remarkably  small.  But  he  does  great  things  with 
it.  In  “  Othello  ”  the  wrath  of  the  sea  is  viewed  from  the 
shore  and  the  “  wind-shak’d  surge  ”  makes  us  think  of 
Penzance  when,  in  a  storm  at  high  tide,  the  spray  rises 
like  a  curtain  between  sea  and  strand.  Montano  is 
wondering  whether  the  wind,  so  loud  on  land,  has 
“  ruffian’d  ”  so  upon  the  sea,  and  his  companion  prophesies 
the  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  In  a  different  strain 
is  the  storm  in  the  third  act  of  “  A  Winter’s  Tale.”  The 
wildness  of  the  scene  is  burlesqued  by  the  clown’s  incoher¬ 
ence.  In  “  Othello  ”  the  spectators  are  normal  men. 
In  this  play  the  clown’s  inconsecutiveness,  his  jumps  from 
the  bear  who  had  crunched  the  bones  of  poor  Antigonus, 
to  the  folk  in  the  ship,  make  us  feel  that  he  is  watching 
some  grotesque  frolic,  or  heady  riot  of  the  gods.  There 
is  a  kind  of  gaiety  at  the  back  of  it  all,  as  though  the  gods 
enjoyed  their  sport,  and  the  clown  was,  at  heart,  more 
proud  to  be  present  than  aghast  at  what  he  saw.  The 
hyperbole  has  now  a  burlesque,  now  a  genuinely  poetic 
intention  ;  so  that  we  see  the  storm  and  wreck,  but  always 
with  the  clown  at  our  elbow  : 

I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it  rages,  how  it 
takes  vp  the  shore,  but  that’s  not  to  the  point  :  Oh,  the  most 
pitteous  cry  of  the  poore  soules,  sometimes  to  see  ’em,  and  not 
to  see  ’em  :  Now  the  Shippe  boaring  the  Moone  with  her 
maine  Mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as 
you’ld  thrust  a  corke  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  Land- 
service,  to  see  how  the  Beare  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone, 
how  he  cride  to  mee  for  helpe,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus, 
a  Nobleman  :  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  Ship,  to  see  how  the 
Sea  flap-dragon’d  it  :  but  first,  how  the  poore  soules  roared, 
and  the  sea  mock’d  them  :  and  how  the  poore  Gentleman 
roared,  and  the  Beare  mock’d  him,  both  roaring  lowder  than 
the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shakespeare’s  storms  are  individualised  and  in  each  some 
one  point  remains  in  our  memory.  In  Henry  IV’s  poetical 
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description,  the  curled  head  of  the  deep  sea  billows  ;  in 
“  Othello,”  the  shore  surf  ;  in  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,”  the 
ship  perched  on  the  top  of  a  wave  as  though  its  mast  would 
bore  the  moon  ;  in  Ariel’s  storm,  the  “  flame  ”  which  seamen 
and  some  editors  have  compared  with  “  corposants,” 
called  in  the  Mediterranean  St.  Elmo’s  light,  “  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  electricity  often  seen  in  severe  storms.”  Be 
that  as  it  may  we  can  never  forget  how  Ariel  “  flam’d 
amazement  ”  ; 

I  boorded  the  King’s  ship  :  now  on  the  Beake, 

Now  in  the  Waste,  the  Decke,  in  euerv  Cabyn, 

I  flam’d  amazement,  sometime  I’ld  diuide 
And  burne  in  many  places ;  on  the  Top-mast, 

The  Yards  and  Bore-spritt,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 

Then  meete,  and  joyne.  Joues  Lightning,  the  precursers 
O’  the  dreadfull  Thunder-claps  more  momentarie 
And  sight  out-running  were  not  ;  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seeme  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waues  tremble, 

Yea,  his  dread  Trident  shake. 

To  the  storm  scenes  actually  staged  in  “  Pericles  ”  and 
“  The  Tempest  ”  we  shall  return,  but  it  seems  well  to  glance 
first  at  other  aspects  of  the  sea  touched  by  Shakespeare’s 
magic.  Moon-light  is  shewn  in  Navarre’s  deliberately 
“  poetic  ”  speech  in  “  Love’s  Labours  Lost,”  (iv.  iii.  34)  : 

Nor  shines  the  siluer  Moone  one  halfe  so  bright, 

Through  the  transparent  bosome  of  the  deepe,  etc., 

and  Lorenzo’s  beautiful : 

The  moone  shines  bright.  .  .  . 

In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Vpon  the  wilde  sea  bankes,  and  waft  her  Loue 
To  come  againe  to  Carthage. 

Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  sea  to  illustrate  beauty  of 
movement  or  colour.  When  Perdita  is  dancing  Florizel 
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wishes  she  were  a  wave  of  the  sea  that  she  might  ever  do 
nothing  but  that.  Oberon  can  tread  the  groves 

Euen  till  the  Easterne  gate  all  fierie  red, 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  faire  blessed  beames, 

Turnes  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  greene  streames. 

“  The  Tempest,”  as  we  shall  see,  abounds  in  graceful 
images,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  most  exquisite  sea  music. 
In  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  the  44  dulcet  and 
harmonious  breath  ”  of  a  mermaid  makes  the  rude  sea 
grow  civil.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  figures 
is  that  which  makes  the  sea  into  a  44  mightie  Whiffler  ” 
(a  herald  with  a  pipe  heading  a  procession).  The  mere 
sound  of  the  word  44  whiffler  ”  in  association  with  the  sea 
bring  it  before  us  in  all  its  salt  bluffness,  its  heart-stirring 
vigour,  when  it  is  neither  enraged  nor  enchantingly  beautiful, 
but  boisterous  and  hearty.  The  figure  is  in  the  last  chorus 
of  44  Henry  V.”  Henry  is  returning  in  triumph  to  England. 
The  sea  is  his  herald,  and  all  his  countrymen  make  his 
train  : 

Behold  the  English  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood,  with  Men,  with  Wiues  and  Boyes, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voyce  the  deep-mouth’d  Sea, 
Which  like  a  mightie  Whiffler  ’fore  the  King, 

Seemes  to  prepare  his  way  : 

We  are  lucky  in  that  the  sea  sometimes  presents  itself 
to  Shakespeare  when  he  is  exercising  his  most  god-like 
faculty  ;  when  images,  instead  of  coming  blithe  and  free, 
are  charged  with  tremendous  significance.  Of  these  are 
Macbeth’s 

this  mv  Hand  will  rather 
¥ 

The  multitudinous  Seas  incarnadine  ; 


Macbeth’s 


Though  the  yesty  Waves 
Confound  and  swallow  Navigation  up  ; 
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Othello’s 

Like  to  the  Ponticke  Sea 
Whose  Icie  Current,  and  compulsive  course, 

Neu’r  feels1  retyring  ebbe  but  keepes  due  on 
To  the  Proponticke,  and  the  Hellespont  : 

All  the  passion  of  Troilus,  all  his  hatred  of  Diomed  rush 
like  a  torrent  through  his  speech  when  he  says : 

Not  the  dreadfull  spout, 

Which  Shipmen  doe  the  Hurricano  call, 

Constring’ d  in  masse  by  the  almighty  sunne2 
Shall  dizzie  with  more  clamour  Neptunes  eare 
In  his  discent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword, 

Falling  on  Diomed. 

Strange  magic  can  lurk  in  simple  seeming  epithets  : — 
“  wet  ”  in  “  the  wet  sea-boy  ”3  ;  “  bleak  ”  in  “  Our 
lodgings  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea  ”4 ;  “  profound  ” 
when  Florizel  swears  he  will  not  break  faith  with  Perdita 
for  all  the  profound  sea  hides  “  in  unknowne  fadomes.”5 
Some  epithets  present  difficulty.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  interpret  “  number’d  ”  (“  Cymbeline,  i.  vi.  32-8)  as 
“  numerous.”  Dowden  wonders  if  the  fancy  is  too  far¬ 
fetched  that  the  beach  is  “  number’d  ”  because  sung  to  in 
“  numbers  ”  (numerous  verse)  by  the  waves  ?  Various 
emendations  have  been  suggested.  The  passage  runs  thus  : 

Hath  Nature  giuen  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  Arch,  and  the  rich  Crop 
Of  Sea  and  Land,  which  can  distinguish  ’twixt 
The  fine  Orbes  aboue,  and  the  twinn’d  Stones 
Vpon  the  number’d  Beach,  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  Spectacles  so  pretious 
Twixt  faire,  and  foule  ? 

1.  Folio  “  Keepes.” 

2.  Folio  “  Fenne.” 

3.  “  2  Henry  IV.”  m.  i.  27. 

4.  “Pericles,”  hi.  ii.  13. 

5.  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,”  iv.  iv.  501. 
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“  Mask’d  ”  has  a  peculiar  fitness  when  applied  to  the  sea  in 
“  Pericles,”  for  in  that  play  it  assumes  disguises  and  plays 
many  parts.  Cleon  says  to  Pericles  (in.  iii.  35-7)  : 

Weel  bring  your  Grace  ene  to  the  edge  o’  the  shore, 

Then  giue  you  vp  to  the  mask’d  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heauen. 

The  cliffs  and  beaches  are  brought  very  vividly  before 
us.  The  cliffs  are  “  chalky  ”  and  “  white-faced  ”  ;  they 
spurn  back  with  their  feet  “  the  oceans  roaring  tides.” 
France  and  England  face  each  other  frowningly  with  their 
“  high  up-reared  and  abutting  Fronts.”  Horatio  speaks  of 

The  dreadfull  summit1  of  the  Cliffe 
That  beetles  o’re  his  base  into  the  Sea, 

and  adds  that 

The  very  place  puts  toyes  of  desperation 
Without  more  motiue  into  euery  braine 
That  lookes  so  many  fadoms  to  the  sea 
And  heares  it  roare  beneath.2 

The  dizzying  height  is  emphasised  by  every  device  of  art 
in  the  famous  passage  of  “  King  Lear,”  where  Edgar  seeks 
to  persuade  the  blinded  Gloucester  that  he  is  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  The  one  thing  forgotten  is  the 
fresh  bright  wind,  and  the  feel  of  space,  which  would  be 
unmistakable  even  to  a  blind  man.  No  one  could  ever, 
in  any  conceivable  circumstance,  mistake  a  field  for  a  cliff 
edge — for  the  “  windige  weallas  ”  of  the  Old  English  poets. 
As  for  the  choughs  and  crows  and  the  samphire  man, 
I  think  one  agrees  with  Johnson,3  when  reading  the  passage 
as  absolute  poetry,  that  these  weaken  the  impression  of 
emptiness  and  fearful  height  ;  but  that  in  its  dramatic 
context  they  are  right.  Edgar  had  to  deceive  Gloucester, 

1.  Folio  “  sonnet.” 

2.  Found  in  second  Quarto,  but  omitted  in  first  Folio. 

3.  In  a  note  on  the  passage  in  the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1765. 


T 
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and  he  tried  to  do  it  by  filling  his  mind  with  familiar  mental 
pictures,  so  that,  absorbed  in  the  task  of  visualisation, 
his  faculties  of  touch  and  hearing  might  be  inactive.  Edgar 
names  object  after  object  with  a  desperate  effort  of 
imagination  : 

how  fearefull 

And  dizie  ’tis,  to  cast  ones  eyes  so  low, 

The  Crowes  and  Choughes  that  wing  the  midway  ayre 
Shew  scarse  so  grosse  as  Beetles.  Halfe  way  downe 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  Sampire  :  dreadfull  Trade  : 

Me  thinkes  he  seemes  no  bigger  then  his  head. 

The  Fishermen,  that  walk  vpon  the  beach 
Appeare  like  Mice  :  and  yond  tall  Anchoring  Barke, 
Diminish’d  to  her  Cocke  :  her  Cocke,  a  Buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring  Surge, 

That  on  th’  vnnumbred  idle  Pebble  shafes 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  lie  looke  no  more, 

Lest  my  braine  turne,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  downe  headlong. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Shakespeare  conveys  us  in 
imagination  from  the  crown  of  the  cliff  to  the  beach  below. 
One  moment  we  are  looking  down,  and  thinking  that 
“  for  all  beneath  the  moon  ”  we  would  not  leap.  The 
next  we  are  looking  up  to  the  height  from  which  Gloucester 
is  supposed  to  fall.  The  cliff  is  so  towering  that 

the  shrill-gorg’d  Larke  so  farre 
Cannot  be  seene,  or  heard  : 

The  yellow  sand  of  the  beaches  is  the  dancing  ground  of 
fairies ;  mermaids  ride  on  the  backs  of  dolphins  and  sing. 
These  are  dainty  fancies.  But  the  beaches  are  shown 
in  their  desolation  too.  Where  in  romantic  literature 
is  the  seashore  so  desolate  for  man  as  in  “  Timon  of 
Athens  ?  ”  Timon  said  he  would  lie  in  death  where  the 
light  foam  should  beat  his  grave-stone  ;  and  he  was,  in 
fact,  entombed  upon  the  very  “  hem  ”  of  the  sea.  His 
last  words  to  the  senators  were  : 
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Come  not  to  me  againe,  but  say  to  Athens, 

Timon  hath  made  his  euerlasting  Mansion 
Vpon  the  Beached  Verge  of  the  salt  Flood, 

Who  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  Froth 
The  turbulent  Surge  shall  couer. 

This  creates  the  scene  and  the  mood  which  appreciates  it ; 
rhythm  so  final  and  despairing  would  sober  the  lightest 
heart.  With  Timon’s  “  embossed  froth,”  and  his  words 
to  the  bandits  : 

The  Seas  a  Theefe,  whose  liquid  Surge,  resolves 
The  Moone  into  Salt  teares, 

may  be  compared  Shelley’s  lines  from  “  Stanzas  Written 
in  Dejection  near  Naples  ”  : 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown. 

Few  poets  come  better  through  the  ordeal  of  comparison 
with  Shakespeare  in  the  treatement  of  a  set  theme  than 
C.  M.  Doughty.  Shakespeare’s  shudder  at  the  secret 
depths  of  the  sea  in  Clarence’s  dream  may  well  be  compared 
with  Doughty’s  description  of  the  sea-ground  by  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  second  volume  of 
“  The  Dawn  in  Britain.”  Clarence  says  : 

As  we  pac’d  along 

Vpon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  Hatches, 

Me  thought  that  Glouster  stumbled,  and  in  falling, 
Strooke  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  ouer-boord, 

Into  the  tumbling  billowes  of  the  maine. 

O  Lord,  me  thought  what  paine  it  was  to  drowne, 

What  dreadfull  noise  of  water  in  mine  eares, 

What  sights  of  vgly  death  within  mine  eyes, 

Me  thought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearfull  wrackes  : 

A  thousand  men  that  Fishes  gnaw’d  vpon  : 

Wedges  of  Gold,  great  Anchors,  heapes  of  Pearle, 
Inestimable  Stones,  vnvalewed  Jewels, 

All  scattred  in  the  bottome  of  the  Sea, 
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Some  lay  in  dead-mens  Sculles,  and  in  the  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  ’twere  in  scorne  of  eyes)  reflecting  Gemmes, 

That  woo’d  the  slimy  bottome  of  the  deepe, 

And  mock’d  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattred  by. 

Doughty  says  of  the  Christians  as  they  are  driven  through 
the  Straits  of  “  Melkarth  Hercules  ”  : 

They  see  where  their  keel  fleets,  thick  bedded  ribs ; 
(Clothed  with  long  tangle-locks  of  wild  sea-wrack, 

And  shells),  of  many  drowned  and  broken  ships  : 

And  under  rumbling  caves,  strewed  with  white  sand, 

With  skulls  and  dreary  bones  of  mariners ; 

That  to  and  fro,  washed  in  cold-sliding  billows 
Do  make  their  everlasting  moan  to  God. 

The  turn  of  the  rhythm  in  the  “  cold-sliding  billows  ” 
gives  us  a  genuinely  new  sensation  in  apprehending  an  old 
theme. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  perils 
and  chances  of  a  sailor’s  life,  by  the  thought  that  “  ships 
are  but  boords,  Saylers  but  men.”  Rocks  and  sands  become 
alive,  possessed  with  malignant  purpose,  old  in  treachery, 
yet  capable  of  being  placated  and  foiled.  Cassio  is  being 
borne  along  on  the  sweet  tide  of  rhetoric  when  he  says 
that  Desdemona’s  beauty  would  charm 

Tempests  themselues,  high  Seas,  and  howling  windes, 

The  gutter’d-Rockes,  and  Congregated  Sands, 

Traitors  ensteep’d,  to  enclogge  the  guiltlesse  Keele, 

but  it  is  the  rhetoric  of  one  who  has  had  recent  cause  to 
fear  the  gutter’d  rocks  and  howling  winds.  The  sinister 
aspect  of  a  sunken  rock  is  nowhere  better  expressed  than  by 
the  gaoler’s  daughter  in  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ”1 
(hi.  iv.  5-6)  : 

Yonder’s  the  sea,  and  there’s  a  ship  ;  how’t  tumbles  ! 

And  there’s  a  rocke  lies  watching  under  water  ; 

1.  One  of  the  “doubtful  plays,”  and  tentatively  assigned  to  Fletcher  and 
Shakespeare. 
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the  suggestion  of  an  evil  eye  is  admirably  conveyed. 
Throughout  the  speech  the  gaoler’s  daughter  acts  madness 
very  prettily,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  acting  and  therefore 
her  suggestions  of  witchcraft  on  the  seas  do  not  chill  us 
with  fear  as  they  do  in  “  Macbeth.”  The  first  witch  in 
“  Macbeth  ”  is  not  acting.  She  does  not  keep  one  eye  on 
us  to  see  how  we  are  being  affected  by  her  words.  She 
projects  malice  with  all  her  force,  believes  in  her  own  power 
to  work  evil,  and  compels  us  to  believe  in  it.  We  never 
doubt  but  that  she  can  and  will  haunt  the  sailor,  keep  sleep 
from  him,  wear  him  down  to  the  last  stage  of  misery — and 
all  because  his  wife  refused  the  chestnuts.  In  stories 
of  haunting  evil  the  revenge  is  always  disproportionate 
to  the  injury,  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  What 
had  this  sailor  done,  what  the  Ancient  Mariner,  what  the 
young  captain  in  “  The  Shadow  Line  ”  that  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  extremity  of  terror  ?  The  atmosphere 
is  more  tense  in  “  Macbeth  ”  than  in  either  of  the  other 
works  named,  because  it  is  undisturbed  by  Coleridge’s 
moral,  or  by  Ransome’s  wistful  smile  ;  but  in  all  three  we 
are  in  the  grip  of  twilight  and  inexplicable  fears  which 
affect  men  more  powerfully  than  the  peril  of  waters,  winds, 
and  pirates.  The  witch’s  threat  to  the  master  of  the 
Tiger  : 

Wearie  Sev’nights,  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peake,  and  pine  ; 

the  awful  immobility  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  when  “  in 
his  loneliness  and  fixedness  he  yearneth  towards  the 
journeying  Moon  ” ;  the  sense  of  complete  isolation 
which  overwhelms  the  captain  in  Conrad’s  story  as  he  steps 
outside  the  circle  of  light  and  penetrates  the  wall  of  darkness 
— in  all  these  a  secret  and  invisible  spirit  of  evil  combines 
with  the  loneliness  of  the  sea  to  break  down  moral  resistance. 
The  illusion  of  safety  vanishes.  Life  is  assailed  in  its 
ultimate  fastness ;  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  open 
physical  peril  sustains  the  body,  is  itself  assaulted  ;  and, 
in  the  sea’s  immensity,  it  is  without  support. 

The  sea’s  vastness  and  the  inviolable  nature  of  its 
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personality  are  brought  home  to  us  by  the  utterances  of 
widely  differing  characters.  Camillo,  having  arranged 
a  settled  place  of  retreat  for  the  two  lovers,  Florizell  and 
Perdita,  tells  them  it  is  a  more  promising  course  than  the 
“  wild  dedication  ”  of  themselves  “  to  unpath’d  Waters, 
undream’d  Shores.”  Ariel  tells  the  victims  of  his  enchant¬ 
ments  that  he  himself  cannot  be  wounded,  that  they  might 
as  well  seek  to 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  bemockt-at-Stabs 
Kill  the  still  closing  waters. 

In  contrast  to  the  fluidity  of  the  sea  are  the  steadfast 
sea-marks.  These  are  used  triumphantly  in  figures. 
Coriolanus  says  to  his  little  son  that  he  prays  the  God 
of  soldiers  to  inform  his  mind  with  nobleness, 

that  thou  mayst  proue 

To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  sticke  i’  the  Wanes 
Like  a  great  Sea-marke  standing  euery  flaw, 

And  sauing  those  that  eye  thee. 

The  image  recurrs  in  “  Othello  ”  (v.  ii.  268)  and  in 
Sonnet  cxvi. 


VII 

“  Pericles  ”  and  “  The  Tempest  ”  stand  apart  from  the 
other  plays  in  that  they  are  a  more  direct  reflection  of  the 
sea.  They  are  the  only  plays  in  which  sea  scenes  are  actually 
staged,  although  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of 
“  Othello  ”  admirably  conveys  the  excitement  of  vast 
crowds  of  people  congregated  “  on  the  brow  o’  the  sea  ” 
to  watch  the  coming  of  ships  through  the  storm.  The 
sound  of  guns,  and  the  shouting,  help  us  to  the  illusion 
that  we  are  not  ourselves,  but  some  bold  fellow  in  a  sea-port 
in  Cyprus,  standing  with  the  others  in  what  the  old  stage 
direction  calls  “  an  open  place  near  the  quay.”  Still 
the  movements  of  the  crowd  are  not  actually  shewn  on  the 
stage,  nor  the  landing  of  the  ships ;  whereas  in  “  Pericles  ” 
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and  “  The  Tempest  ”  something  that  would  adequately 
represent  a  ship  must  surely  have  been  part  of  the  spectacle, 
and  sailors  must  have  fallen  to  their  work  “  yarely.”  To 
the  question  of  scenery  we  shall,  however,  return 
later. 

In  “  Pericles  ”  the  sea  is  unusually  active  in  deciding 
the  fates  of  men.  The  play  presents  many  difficulties  of 
date  and  authorship,  but  for  the  present  purpose  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  cleavage  between  the  first  two 
acts  and  the  last  three.  The  most  uncritical  reader  must 
take  a  breath  as  he  emerges  from  the  first  part  of  the  play 
and  begins  to  read  : 

The  God  of  this  great  Vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 

Which  wash  both  heauen  and  hell ; 

it  is  like  coming  upon  a  fine  prospect  after  wandering  hot 
and  lost  in  the  lanes.  Scholars  disagree  as  to  the  possible 
author  of  the  early  acts ;  but  they  are  in  the  main  agreed 
that  they  are  by  an  inferior  hand,  while  the  last  three  acts 
are  wholly  or  in  large  part  by  Shakespeare,  written  or 
revised  by  him  in  a  late  period  of  craftsmanship.  If  this 
opinion  is  accepted  Shakespeare  is  deprived  of  the  scene 
which  presents  fishermen  on  the  stage  as  good-natured, 
grumbling  souls,  who  foretell  bad  weather  when  the  porpoises 
bounce  and  tumble  ;  and  given  the  great  storm  scene  and 
Marina. 

Storms  have  an  essential  monotony  and  the  storm  scene 
in  “  Pericles  ”  in  many  points  resembles  the  first  scene  of 
“  The  Tempest.”  There  is  the  same  anxiety  for 
“  sea-room  ”*  and  the  same  conviction  that  all  will  be  well 
with  the  ship  if  this  is  assured.  Some  tactics  are  indicated, 
as  the  slacking  of  the  “  bolins,”  but  professional  terms  are 
not  used  elaborately  as  in  “  The  Tempest.”  There  is  less 
hustle  and  more  poetry.  Contrasted  with  the  hurly  of  the 
storm  and  the  anxious  efforts  of  the  sailors  is  the  stillness 
of  death.  The  words  of  Pericles,  spoken  as  they  are  while 

1.  Compare  the  quotation  from  Hakluyt  on  p.  132. 
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the  storm  is  raging,  and  while  the  queen  is  torn  by  the 
forces  of  life  and  death,  have  a  profound  significance  : 

the  sea-mans  Whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  eares  of  death, 

Unheard. 

Here  is  revealed  one  function  of  poetry  in  drama.  It 
quickens  our  power  of  sensitive  reaction  to  a  presented 
scene  by  expressing,  as  we  could  never  express  for  ourselves 
its  essential  value.  It  interprets  and  enhances.  Another, 
of  its  functions  is  felt  in  the  speech  made  by  Pericles  over 
what  he  deems  to  be  the  lifeless  body  of  his  queen,  when  the 
sailors,  moved  by  superstitious  fears,  insist  that  the  corpse 
shall  be  cast  into  the  sea,  saying  that  the  wind  will  not  lie 
until  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead  : 

A  terrible  Child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  deare, 

No  light,  no  fire,  th’  vnfriendly  elements, 

Forgot  thee  utterly  :  nor  haue  I  time 

To  giue  thee  hallowd  to  thy  graue,  but  straight, 

Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffind,  in  the  ooze,1 
Where  for  a  monument  vpon  thy  bones, 

The  ayre  remayning  lampes,  the  belching  whale 
And  humming  Water  must  orewhelm  thy  corpes, 

Lying  with  simple  shels  : 

“  No  light,  no  fire,”  and  “  lying  with  simple  shells  ”  deserve 
to  rank  with  Shakespeare’s  other  great  examples  of  masterly 
expression. 

There  is  a  memorable  supplement  to  the  storm  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  “  Pericles  ”  when  Marina,  the  baby  who 
was  born  in  the  tumult,  now  grown  almost  to  womanhood, 
recalls  what  her  nurse  has  told  her  of  the  story.  The 
colloquy  with  Leonine,  which  introduces  the  reminiscence, 
has  an  arresting  quality ;  and  the  graphic  details  of  the 
reminiscence  itself  are  such  as  would  have  lingered  in  the 
nurse’s  memory,  and  have  appealed  to  her  childish  auditor  : 


I.  Quarto,  “  in  oare.” 
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Mar.  Is  this  wind  Westerlie  that  blowes  ? 

Leon.  Southwest. 

Mar.  When  I  was  borne  the  wind  was  North. 

Leon.  Wast  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  ses,  did  neuer  feare, 

But  cryed  “  Good  seamen  ”  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  haling  ropes ; 

And  clasping  to  the  Mast,  endured  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  decke. 

Leon.  When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  borne  : 

Neuer  was  waues  nor  winde  more  violent, 

And  from  the  ladder  tackle  washes  off 
A  canuas  clymer.  “  Ha  !  ”  ses  one,  “  wolt  out  i  ” 
And  with  a  dropping  industrie  they  skip 
From  stem  to  sterne  j1  the  Boatswaine  whistles, 

And  the  Maister  calles  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Marina  was  given  her  name  because  she  was  born  at  sea, 
and  nowhere  does  she  seem  more  closely  akin  to  it  than  when 
she  makes  the  simple  inquiry,  “  Is  this  wind  Westerlie 
that  blowes  ?  ”  She  was  to  go  through  hateful  experiences, 
yet  retain  the  foam-like  quality  of  her  beauty.  She  has 
the  enchanting  grace  of  Spenser’s  Florimel. 

The  first  scene  of  “  The  Tempest  ”  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  comment,2  which  has  enriched  the  scene  to  our 
understanding ;  yet,  to  a  landsman,  the  boatswain’s 

Heigh  my  hearts,  cheerely,  cheerely  my  hearts : 

remains  more  significant  than  his 

Bring  her  to  Try  with  Maine-course  ; 

and  the  beauty  of  the  opening  still  seems  to  reside  in  the 
contrast  between  the  disorder  of  the  storm  and  Miranda’s 
words  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  scene.  One 

1.  Quarto,  “sterne  to  sterne.” 

2.  See  notably  “  The  British  Tar,”  p.  171  ff  and  “  Shakespeare’s  Sea  Terms 
explained,”  p.  95  ff. 
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minute  all  is  confused  rage,  shouting,  and  despair  ;  and 
the  next : 

If  by  your  Art,  my  deerest  father,  you  haue 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  Rore,  alay  them  : 

The  voice  tunnels  through  “  wild  ”  then  falls  on  “  allay  ” 
like  a  caress.  The  contrast  of  situation  is  echoed,  later 
in  the  play,  in  the  lyric  in  which  the  “  wilde  waves  whist, 
and  again  we  think  of  Miranda’s  pity.  The  madness 
of  the  storm,  the  lull,  and  then  the  quiet  voice  are  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  : 

Oh  !  I  haue  suffered 

With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  :  A  braue  vessell 
(Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her) 

Dash’d  all  to  peeces  :  O  the  cry  did  knocke 
Against  my  very  heart  :  poore  soules,  they  perish’d. 

Had  I  byn  any  God  of  power,  I  would 
Haue  suncke  the  Sea  within  the  Earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  Ship  so  haue  swallow’d,  and 
The  fraughting  Soules  within  her. 

If  the  opening  scene  of  “  The  Tempest  ”  has  given  rise  to 
much  comment  the  play  as  a  whole  has  produced  still 
more.  It  is  a  tribute  to  its  vitality  and  to  the  many  facets 
it  presents.  If  we  try  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  relation  to  the  sea  a  dozen  points  begin  to  twinkle — sea 
adventure,  discoveries,  isles  of  Devils,  the  common  sailor 
and  his  bottle,  colonisation  and  the  rights  of  the  native 
with  poor  Caliban  as  aborigine  to  wonder  at  the  refined 
tortures  of  these  later  days.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  suggest  themselves.  Ariel  mentions  the 
“  still  vext  Bermoothes  ”  ;  Prospero  talks  of  the  sailors 
of  Argier  bringing  their  sorceress  to  the  lonely  island  and 
leaving  her  ;  Gonzalo  says  to  Alonzo  when  he  is  mourning 
the  son  he  thinks  drowned  : 

our  hint  of  woe 

Is  common,  euery  day,  some  Saylors  wife, 

The  Masters  of  some  Merchant,  and  the  Merchant 
Haue  just  our  theame  of  woe 
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and  through  these  avenues  our  imagination  flits.  But  it 
never  flits  too  far  from  Prospero’s  island.  When  Stephano 
staggers  about  clutching  his  bottle,  and  shouting  a  scurvy, 
if  genuine,  sailor’s  song,  it  only  adds  a  tang  to  the  airy 
magic  of  the  land,  where  the  murmur  of  the  sea  is  mingled 
with  the  “  sounds  and  sweet  aires  ”  that  give  delight  to 
Caliban.  The  music  which  charmed  Ferdinand  “  crept  ” 
by  him  upon  the  waters.  The  songs  “  Full  fadom  five  ” 
and  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  ”  have  as  it  were 
a  complementary  music.  “  Full  fadom  five  ”  gives  the 
sea’s  deep  base  ;  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  ”  the 
delicate  voice  and  whispers  of  the  ripples.  “  Full  fadom 
five  ”  is  low  and  solemn  : 

Full  fadom  fiue  thy  Father  lies, 

Of  his  bones  are  Corrall  made  : 

Those  are  pearles  that  were  his  eies, 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a  Sea-change1 
Into  something  rich  and  strange  : 

Sea-Nimphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Burthen  :  ding  dong. 

Flearke  now  I  heare  them,  ding-dong  bell. 

“  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  ”  trips  along  with  the 
printless  feet  of  those  who 

Doe  chase  the  ebbing-Neptune,  and  doe  flie  him 
When  he  comes  backe  : 

Contrasting  with  it  is  the  wailing  note  of  the  sea  heard  in 
Prospero’s  tale  of  his  “  sea-sorrow  ”  : 

There  they  hoyst  us 

To  cry  to  the  Sea,  that  roard  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  windes,  whose  pitty  sighing  backe  againe 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 


1.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  music  of  this,  see  “  Shakespeare  and  the  Sea,” 
by  Alfred  Noyes,  printed  in  “  Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Poetry,”  1924,  p.  213. 
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The  mournfulness  of  the  persistent  undertone  becomes  to 
Alonzo  an  accusing  voice  until  he  cries : 

O,  it  is  monstrous,  monstrous  ! 

Me  thought  the  billowes  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it  ; 

The  windes  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  Thunder, 

That  deepe  and  dreadfull  Organ-Pipe,  pronounc’d 
The  name  of  Prosper  :  it  did  base  my  TrespasSe, 

Therefore  my  Sonne  i’  the  Ooze  is  bedded,  and 
I’le  seeke  him  deeper  than  ere  plummet  sounded, 

And  with  him  there  lye  mudded. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design  many  incidental  references 
help  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  a  wave-walled  land.  Ariel 
can  “  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deepe,”  and  “  run  upon  the 
sharpe  winde  of  the  North  ”  ;  for  some  of  his  spiriting 
he  is  commanded  to  make  himself  “  like  a  nimph  of  the 
sea  ;  ”  Ceres  is  said  to  take  the  air  on  the  u  sea-marge 
stirrile  and  rockey-hard  ”  ;  the  shore  seems  to  stoop  over 
its  “  waue-worne  basis  ”  to  relieve  Ferdinand  ;  Prospero 
uses  naturally  a  metaphor  of  the  tide  when  he  thinks  of 
understanding  washing  clean  over  the  muddied  intellects 
of  his  victims.  At  the  close  he  will  drown  his  book  deeper 
than  plummet  sounds.  The  sea  is  to  “  The  Tempest  ” 
what  the  wood  near  Athens  is  to  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ”  ;  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  in  one  and  the  music 
of  the  water  in  the  other. 


VIII 

We  grow  to  feel  familiar  with  Prospero’s  island.  Ensconced 
like  Ferdinand  in  some  odd  angle  we  can  watch  Ariel 
tread  the  ooze,  or  look  down  the  cliff  into  the  “  deepe 
Nooke  ”  where  he  had  been  called  up  at  midnight 

to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still-vext  Bermoothes. 

It  is  a  magic  island,  yet  not  so  strange  but  that,  as  we  wander, 
we  feel  we  have  been  in  it  before.  The  green  fairy  rings 
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and  knotted  oaks,  the  yellow  sands  and  strong-based 
promontories  are  reassuring,  and  prevent  the  unreal  mood 
of  pure  fantasy.  Ferdinand  treads  the  waves,  Stephano 
comes  ashore  on  his  butt,  Trinculo  performs  his  duck-like 
swim,  the  wicked  princes  are  “  belched  up  ” — somewhere  in 
Britain.  A  poet  born  and  bred  in  our  own  land  has  a 
power  over  us  a  foreign  poet  cannot  know.  Half  uncon¬ 
sciously  we  localise  his  “long  heaths  and  windring  brooks  ”  ; 
his  “  flat  Medes  thetchd  with  Stover,”  his  sea-marge  now 
barren  and  rocky,  now  golden  with  sand.  And  thus  we 
feel  kinship  with  him  through  the  land  which  remains 
constant  though  men  die. 

It  is  partly  this  feeling  of  kinship  which  attaches  his 
countrymen  to  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  felt  in  the  poetry  as 
well  as  in  the  dramas.  In  the  dramas  it  is  evoked  rather 
by  touches  apparently  careless  than  by  set  pieces  of  declama¬ 
tion,  though  these  too  have  their  value.  Certain  speeches 
are  half  declamatory,  half  instinct  with  something  more 
retired.  Of  these  is  Margaret’s  speech  in  the  second  part 
of  Henry  VI  (in.  ii.)  with  its  suggeston  of  twilight  off  the 
English  coast.  Margaret  is  telling  Henry  how  she  longed 
to  reach  England  when  she  came  from  France  to  be  his 
queen,  and  how  the  winds  beat  her  back  : 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  Chalky  Cliffes, 

When  from  thy  Shore  the  Tempest  beat  vs  backe, 

I  stood  vpon  the  Hatches  in  the  storme, 

And  when  the  duskie  sky  began  to  rob1 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  Lands  view, 

I  tooke  a  costly  Jewell  from  my  necke, 

A  Hart  it  was,  bound  in  with  Diamonds, 

And  threw  it  towards  thy  Land  :  the  Sea  receiu’d  it, 

And  so  I  wish’d  thy  Body  might  my  Heart  : 

And  euen  with  this  I  lost  faire  Englands  view 
And  bid  my  eyes  be  packing  with  my  Heart, 

And  call’d  them  blinde  and  duskie  Spectacles, 

For  loosing  ken  of  Albions  wished  Coast. 

1 .  Perhaps  it  was  some  such  memory  which  suggested  Cleopatra’s  inigmatic  and 
never  to  be  forgotton  words  when  Antony  is  dying : 

darkling  stand 

The  varrying  shore  of  the  world. 
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A  companion  picture  suggests  itself  in  the  talk  of  Imogen 
and  Pisanio,  after  Pisanio  has  seen  Posthumus  off  from  the 
haven.  Here,  however,  the  interest  is  centred  on  the  ship 
and  the  passenger.  Imogen  says  she  would  have  strained 
her  eyes  to  look 

till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharpe  as  my  Needle, 

Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smalnesse  of  a  Gnat  to  ayre,  and  then 
Have  turn’d  mine  eye  and  wept. 

In  “  Venus  and  Adonis,”  where  the  farewell  to  a  departing 
ship  is  used  as  a  figure,  the  horizon  is  shewn  with  the  merging 
of  ridged  waves  and  clouds.  The  eye  of  Venus  follows 
Adonis 

as  one  on  shore 

Gazing  vpon  a  late  embarked  friend, 

Till  the  wilde  waues  will  haue  him  seene  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  cloudes  contend  : 

The  same  figure  is  not  infrequently  used  in  a  play  and 
in  a  poem.  The  instance  of  the  sea-mark  has  already  been 
noticed.  In  the  poetry  we  sometimes  seem  to  get  nearer 
Shakespeare  himself  than  in  the  plays,  where  his  voice  only 
reaches  us  through  the  medium  of  some  character  of  his 
creating.  When  he  says  in  Sonnet  60 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pibled  shore ; 

when,  in  Sonnet  64  he  notes  the  warfare  between 
sea  and  coast,  or,  in  “  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,”  he 
stands  watching  the  tide  roar  through  an  arch,  we  feel 
strangely  near  him  ;  as  though  he,  too,  with  all  his  magic, 
was  one  of  those  who  came  to  watch  the  mystery,  and  having 
watched  it  died,  and  the  mystery  continued. 

IX 

Before  passing  to  the  work  of  the  later  dramatists  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  evanescent  beauty 
of  the  masque.  We  do  not  know  what  stage  effects  were 
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introduced  in  the  sea  scenes  of  “  The  Tempest  ”  and 
“  Pericles,”1  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  masque  every 
resource  of  art  was  used  to  make  a  beautiful  spectacle, 
and  the  sea  and  all  the  fancies  associated  with  it  were 
frequently  presented.  Pageant  and  masque  grew  to  be 
regular  features  of  national  and  court  life  in  England  from 
the  early  days  of  Henry  VIII  to  Charles  I.2  In  the  pageants 
Neptune,  Triton,  and  the  nymphs  were  always  ready  to 
play  their  parts,  sometimes  a  trifle  clumsily,  if  with  Bottom¬ 
like  zeal.  But  the  masques  were  courtly  pastimes,  and 
reached  the  summit  of  magnificence  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
In  them  the  arts  united,  not  without  bitter  quarrels,  to 
produce  transient  splendours.  Colour,  perspective,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  dancing  and  poetry  were  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution.  Poetry  became  a  handmaid,  yet  has  lived  to  queen 
it  over  her  mistresses,  because,  as  Ben  Jonson  foresaw, 
his  words  have  come  to  be  the  only  means  of  evoking  even 
the  shades  of  the  old  glories.  It  is  here  proposed  to  touch 
briefly  on  two  or  three  of  the  masques  most  closely  associated 
with  the  sea. 

A  subtle  charm  lingers  in  the  names  “  Masque  of  Black¬ 
ness,”  “  Masque  of  Beauty,”  “  Masque  of  Queens,”  and, 
as  we  read,  a  hint  of  the  spell  of 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver 

is  upon  us.  Just  as  that  incomparable  poem  reflects  not 
so  much  the  moon  of  the  natural  sky  as  the  queen  of  poetic 
enchantment,  so  the  masques  give  us  not  the  real  sea,  but 
a  sea  made  delicately  artificial.  When  Wordsworth  writes  of 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 

we  have  sight  of  sea  and  moon  in  all  their  natural  splendour  ; 

1.  In  “  Shakespeare’s  Workmanship,”  1918,  p.  236,  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch 
points  out  that,  from  the  stage  directions  implicit  in  the  text  of  “  Pericles  ”  v.  i, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  some  stage  machinery  and  furniture. 

2  For  a  history  of  the  subject  see  “  Masque  and  Pastoral,”  by  Rev.  R.  Bayne, 
in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  vi.  ch.  xiii. 
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the  libretto  of  the  “  Masque  of  Blackness,”  written  by  Jonson, 
takes  us  not  to  the  natural  sea,  but  to  the  representation 
of  its  colours  and  airy  dance  cunningly  devised  by  Inigo 
Jones.  By  short  pieces  of  prose  description  Jonson  seeks 
to  convey  some  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle, 
and  so  lend  something  of  the  original  colour  to  his  verses. 
He  says  that  in  the  “  Masque  of  Blackness  ” 

an  artificiall  Sea  was  seene  to  shoote  forth,  as  if  it  flowed 
to  the  land,  raised  with  waues,  which  seemed  to  mooue,  and 
in  some  places  the  billow  to  breake,  as  imitating  the  orderly 
disorder,  which  is  common  in  nature. 

Six  tritons  were  placed  in  front  of  the  sea.  Their  hair 
was  blue 

as  partaking  of  the  sea-colour.  .  .  .  from  their  backs  were 
borne  out  certaine  light  pieces  of  taffata,  as  if  carried  by  the 
winde,  and  their  musique  made  out  of  wreathed  shels. 

As  we  read  Jonson’s  description  we  see  the  great  concave 
shell  of  mother  of  pearl,  which  held  the  masquers,  rising 
with  the  billow,  and  the  lights  burning  out  of  whelks  or 
murex  shells,  and  the  light-bearers  dressed  in  sea-green 

waued  about  the  skirts  with  gold  and  siluer  ;  their  hayre 
loose,  and  flowing,  gyrlanded  with  sea-grasse,  and  that  stuck 
with  branches  of  corail. 

It  is  a  scene  perfectly  devised  as  a  background  for  fancies 
and  figures.  We  can  imagine  how  it  “  caught  the  eye  with 
a  wandring  beauty.”  It  is  as  though  the  artists  who 
designed  it,  and  the  “  obscure  and  cloudy  night-piece  ” 
which  set  it  off,  had  gone  to  school  to  nature  and  art, 
and  determined  to  eclipse  the  one  by  means  of  the  other. 

The  story  of  the  masque  is  of  the  slightest.  Niger’s 
daughters  are  black  and  long  to  be  fair.  They  learn  that 
they  must  seek  a  land  the  name  of  which  terminates  in 
“  tania.”  The  masque  shews  their  arrival  in  Bri-tania, 
their  dance,  and  their  return  to  ocean,  after  they  have  been 
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given  by  Aethopia  (the  Aethiopians  worshipped  the  moon 
by  that  surname)  a  charm  to  charm  away  their  blackness : 

Thirteene  times  thrise,  on  thirteene  nightes, 

(So  often  as  I  fill  my  Sphere 

With  glorious  light,  throughout  the  yeare) 

You  shall,  when  all  things  else  do  sleepe 

Saue  your  chaste  thoughts,  with  reuerence  steepe 

Your  bodies  in  that  purer  brine, 

And  wholesome  dew,  call’d  Ros-marine  : 

Then  with  that  soft  and  gentler  fome, 

Of  which  the  Ocean,  yet  yeelds  some, 

Whereof  bright  Venus,  Beauties  Queene, 

Is  sayd  to  haue  begotten  beene, 

You  shall  your  gentle  limmes  ore-laue, 

And  for  your  paynes  perfection  haue. 

Britania  or  Albion,  Neptune’s  son,  is  symbolised  both  in 
the  spectacle  and  in  Ben  Jonson’s  poetry.  His  lines  are 
spoken  by  Oceanus  : 

This  Land,  that  lifts  into  the  temperate  Ayre 
His  snowy  cliffe,  is  Albion  the  fayre  ; 

So  call’d  of  Neptunes  Son,  who  ruleth  here  : 

For  whose  deare  guard,  myselfe  foure  thousand  ye  are, 

Since  old  Deucalion’s  daies,  haue  walk’d  the  round 
About  his  Empire,  proud  to  see  him  crown’d 
Aboue  my  waues.  .  .  . 

But  Jonson’s  best  effect  is  in  the  charm  sung  by  voices 
from  the  sea  to  call  back  the  nymphs.  The  scene  provides 
the  sea’s  colour  and  the  wind,  the  verse  its  scattered  music  ; 
for  the  burden  is  sung  dispersedly,  with  what  Jonson  himself 
explained  as  a  double  echo  from  several  parts  of  the  land, 
a  very  pretty  device  for  catching  the  sea’s  broken  yet 
iterated  cadences  : 

Daughters  of  the  subtle  flood, 

Do  not  let  Earth  longer  intertayne  you  ; 

I  Ech.  Let  earth  longer  intertaine  you, 

2  Ech.  Longer  intertaine  you. 
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’Tis  to  them  inough  of  good, 

That  you  giue  this  little  hope  to  gaine  you, 

I  Ech.  Giue  this  little  hope  to  gaine  you, 

2  Ech.  Little  hope  to  gaine  you. 

If  they  loue 

You  shall  quickly  see  ; 

For  when  to  flight  you  mooue, 

They’ll  follow  you,  the  more  you  flee 

I  Ech.  Follow  you  the  more  you  flee, 

2  Ech.  the  more  you  flee. 

If  not,  impute  it  each  to  others  matter, 

They  are  but  Earth,  and  what  you  vowd  was  Water. 

1  Ech.  but  earth 

2  Ech.  earth. 

i  Ech.  And  what  you  vow’d 
2  Ech.  you  vow’d  was  Water. 

Mr.  Herford  and  Mr.  Simpson,  in  their  fascinating  chapter 
on  jonson’s  Masques  and  Entertainments,1  notice  in  this  call 
of  the  sea  a  hint  of  the  pathos  of  Arnold’s  merman.  But 
I  think  the  merman  is  too  human,  almost  domestic.  Jonson’s 
verses  get  the  sea’s  lightness.  To  one  thing  constant 
never,  kiss  and  be  gone,  is  the  sea’s  note.  The  breaking 
wave  has  become  a  symbol  for  vanished  enchantment : 
“  And  what  you  vowed  was  water  ”  exactly  expresses  it ; 
with  the  pathos  and  the  fundamental  indifference. 

The  “  Masque  of  Beauty  ”  must  have  deserved  its  name. 
Jonson  himself  was  ravished  by  the  changeful  dances  and 
the  lights  and  colours.  It  continues  the  tale  of  the  daughters 
of  Niger.  It  pretends  that  they  were  successful  with  their 
charm,  but  that  four  of  their  sisters,  who  tried  to  follow 
their  example,  were  plagued  by  Night,  jealous  of  the  slight 
put  upon  blackness.  The  troubles  thus  caused  had  for 
three  years  prevented  the  sisters  from  calling  to  return 
thanks.  Now,  however,  all  is  well,  and  once  more  they 
reach  the  shores  of  Albion,  and  once  more  the  sea  is  repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  a  floating  island,  and  there  are  masquers 

i.  “  Ben  Jonson  :  The  Man  and  His  Work,”  by  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy 
Simpson,  X925,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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in  sea-green  and  silver.  Venustas  wears  a  silver  robe, 
with  a  “  thinne  subtle  vaile  ouer  her  haire,”  and  pearl 
on  her  neck  and  forehead.  She  seems  like  the  incarnation 
of  the  beauty  in  the  far  horizon  when  sea  and  sky  meet  on 
a  summer  day.  Proteus  is  the  “  grey  prophet  of  the  sea.” 
Jonson  the  poet  scatters  largess  with  a  free  hand.  Who 
but  he  would  present  Boreas  “  in  a  robe  of  russet  and  white 
.  .  .  his  wings  gray  and  full  of  snow  and  icycles  ”  ;  and 
who  but  his  particular  prose  devil  would  add  that  the 
mantle  of  this  famous  wind  was  “  borne  from  him  with 
wires,  and  in  seueral  puffes  ?  ”  Prose  and  poetry  are 
partners  in  the  masque.  His  prim  bow  mocks  her  curtsy. 

In  the  “  Masque  of  Oberon  ”  there  is  a  curious  antici¬ 
pation  of  pleasure  in  what  Scott  would  call  a  wild  romantic 
scene.  When  the  Masque  opens  everything  is  obscure, 

and  nothing  perceived  but  a  dark  rock,  with  trees  beyond  it, 
and  all  wildness  that  could  be  presented  :  till,  at  one  corner 
of  the  cliff,  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  began  to  shew. 

This  would  be  a  good  background  for  a  solitary  horseman 
and  the  wraith  of  a  lady ;  nor  is  it  unsuitable  for  the  satyr 
who  in  due  time  puts  forth  his  head.  The  passage,  like 
many  others  in  the  masques,  makes  us  wonder  whether 
appreciation  of  “  romantic  ”  and  beautiful  natural  scenery 
is  as  peculiar  to  modern  times  as  some  would  have  us  think 
it.  Again  and  again  in  Jonson’s  prose  we  are  struck  by  the 
close  imitation  of  natural  effects  aimed  at  in  the  masques, 
and  the  poet’s  evident  delight  in  them.  When  the  moon 
goddess  is  shewn  in  the  “  Masque  of  Blackness  ”  the 
luminary  with  which  she  is  crowned  strikes  on  clouds 
heightened  with  silver  ”  reflected  as  naturall  cloud  do  by 
the  splendour  of  the  Moone.”  In  the  “  Masque  of  Beauty  ” 
Serenitas  wears  “  a  garment  of  bright  skye-colour  and 
waued  with  a  vayle  of  diuers  colours  such  as  the  golden  skie 
sometimes  shewes.” 

Jonson’s  prose  descriptions,  so  sparely  worded  as  some¬ 
times  to  appear  grudging,  yet  do  their  duty  by  us  with 
great  faithfulness.  We  see  the  scenes  he  represents — the 
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moon  rising  above  the  cliff,  the  clouds  luminous  and  silvery. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth — 
from  the  artfully  constructed  “  spectacle  ”  to  the  real 
mountains  and  sea.  But  Jonson  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
practise  similar  art  in  their  prose.  Both  evoke  a  scene 
without  displaying  it.  Compare  with  the  quotation 
from  the  scene-writing  for  the  “  Masque  of  Oberon  ” 
above,  this  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journal  for 
January  23rd,  1798  : 

The  sea  perfectly  calm  and  blue,  streaked  with  deeper  colour 
by  the  clouds,  and  tongues  or  points  of  sand  ;  on  our  return 
a  gloomy  red.  The  sun  gone  down.  The  crescent  moon, 
Jupiter  and  Venus.  The  sound  of  the  sea  distinctly  heard 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  which  we  could  never  hear  in 
summer. 

X 

The  masque,  as  we  have  said,  reached  the  summit  of 
splendour  in  the  reign  of  James  I  ;  “  The  Tempest  ”  was 
affected  by  its  vogue.  But  regular  drama  also  persisted. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  study  in  any  detail  the  use  made 
of  the  sea  by  Shakespeare’s  later  contemporaries,  with  the 
exception  of  George  Chapman  (1559  ?-i634  ?)  an<^  John 
Webster  (dates  uncertain).  Thomas  Heywood  (d.  1650  ?) 
brings  sailors  on  his  stage.  The  plays  of  other  dramatists 
may  yield  material ;  I  have  not  fully  examined  them. 
Lines  like  this  from  Fletcher’s  “  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  ” 
indicate  that  it  might  be  worth  while.  The  satyr  is  offering 
service  before  he  takes  his  leave  : 

Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea, 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snowy  fleeces  i 
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This  is  music.  The  movement  ripples  through  us,  so  that 
we  appreciate  with  the  whole  body  instead  of  with  the  ears 
only. 

But  of  the  dramatists  who  continued  writing  after 
Shakespeare’s  death  the  most  electrical  as  poets  are,  I  think 
Webster  and  Chapman.  Webster  does  not  say  much 
about  the  sea,  but  what  he  does  say  can  never  be  forgotten. 
There  are  many  references  to  porpoises  and  storms  in 
Elizabethan  poetry.  Webster  distills  the  essence  of  them 
when  he  says  of  the  Cardinal  in  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,” 
“  He  lifts  up  his  nose  like  a  fowle  porpisse  before  a  storme.” 
The  Duchess’s  pitiful  acceptance  of  pain  in  her  last  scene 
with  her  maid  is  almost  unbearable  : 

I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery 
As  the  tan’d  galley-slave  is  with  the  oare. 

All  previous  artistic  playing  with  the  image  of  a  ship  on  the 
sea  as  symbolical  of  the  uncertainty  of  man’s  fate  must 
give  way  to  Vittoria’s  cry  : 

My  soule,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  blacke  storme 
Is  driuen  I  know  not  whither. 

But  all  these  figures  are  spoilt  by  being  thus  torn  from  their 
proper  contexts.  To  realise  their  full  force  they  need 
to  come  to  a  reader  as  it  were  of  their  own  bounty,  in  the 
fullness  of  their  own  time.  Rupert  Brooke  spoke  highly 
of  the  figure  of  a  moving  ship  in  “  The  White  Devil  ” 
(1.  ii.  154),  but  I  cannot  myself  see  that  it  is  successful. 

In  Chapman  the  references  to  sea  and  ships  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  Webster.  The  plays  are  alive  with  images, 
and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  here  to  notice  them  all,  for 
Chapman  is  a  great  poet.  He  has  the  true  daring.  Like 
Byron  he  would  say  : 

Giue  me  a  spirit  that  on  this  lifes  rough  sea, 

Loues  t’haue  his  sailes  fild  with  a  lustie  winde, 

Euen  till  his  sayle-yerds  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 

And  his  rapt  ship  runne  on  her  side  so  lowe 
That  she  drinkes  water,  and  her  keele  plowes  ayre. 
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This  is  figurative  speech  with  life  and  energy  in  it,  not  a 
formal  transaction  at  the  word-exchange.  The  spirit  is 
the  ship.  Chapman  gloriously  uses  the  method  of  the 
Old  English  poets,  and  of  all  great  English  poets.  Simile 
lacks  the  speed  of  metaphor ;  it  is  too  composed. 
Metaphor  leaps  and  takes  the  chances ;  its  daring  forces 
it  on. 

But  Chapman  does  not  rely  only  on  Metaphor.  He 
excelled  in  the  highly  elaborated  figure  and,  perhaps  from 
his  long  practice  in  translation,  especially  affected  the  epic 
simile.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  his  power  to  trace 
patiently  two  parallel  situations  and  then,  by  identifying 
the  emotions  of  the  actors,  to  double  their  intensity,  is 
found  in  the  last  speech  of  Clermont  D’Ambois — the 
speech  beginning  “  Since  I  could  skill  of  man.”  Clermont 
is  compared  to  a  sailor  left  desolate  on  strange  and  far 
removed  shores.  Rather  than  face  the  horror  of  loneliness 
the  sailor,  finding  his  ship  gone,  casts  himself  into  the  sea  ; 
and  rather  than  face  the  wilderness  of  life  without  his 
friend  Clermont  throws  himself  into  the  sea  of  death. 
The  action  is  made  to  seem  inevitable  because  of  the  weight 
of  desolation.  In  the  death  of  Decoud  in  “  Nostromo  ” 
Conrad  writes  pages  to  express  precisely  this  feeling  of 
utter  loneliness  which  Chapman  conveys  by  a  single  simile  : 

Now  then  as  a  ship, 

Touching  at  strange  and  farre  remoued  shores ; 

Her  men  ashore  goe  for  their  seuerall  ends, 

Fresh  water,  victuals,  precious  stones,  and  pearle, 

All  yet  intentiue  when  the  master  cals, 

The  ship  to  put  off  ready  to  leaue  all 
Their  greediest  labours,  lest  they  there  be  left, 

To  theeues,  or  beasts,  or  be  the  countries  slaues : 

So,  now  my  master  cals,  my  ship,  my  venture 
All  in  one  bottome  put,  all  quite  put  off, 

Gone  vnder  saile,  and  I  left  negligent, 

To  all  the  horrors  of  the  vicious  time, 

The  farre  remou’d  shores  to  all  vertuous  aimes  ; 

None  fauouring  goodnesse,  none  but  he  respecting 
Pietv  or  manhood.  Shall  I  here  suruiue. 
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Not  cast  me  after  him  into  the  sea, 

Rather  than  here  Hue,  readie  euery  houre 
To  feede  theeues,  beasts,  and  be  the  slaue  of  power  ? 

I  come  my  Lord,  Clermont  thy  creature  comes. 

Chapman  constantly  pressed  into  sevice  the  stories  of  the 
seamen  of  his  day.  Sometimes,  when  he  uses  them  in 
illustration,  he  gives  us  only  a  hint  of  what  he  is  doing, 
and  leaves  us  groping  in  a  dismal  obscurity.  He  says 
himself  that  the  miseries  of  the  men  cast  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  on  the  Bermudas  by  a  tempest,  the  tale  of  which  he 
uses  as  an  illustration  in  “  Epicidium  or  A  Funeral  Song,”1 
are  only  half  told.  Yet  we  see  plainly  enough  the  billows 
“  black’d  like  so  many  devils,”  doing  battle,  with  the  thunder 
for  drum  and  the  lightning  for  colours.  The  opening 
speech  of  Bussy  D’Ambois  gives  point  to  a  moral  reflection 
by  a  reference  to  far-travelled  seamen  forced  to  rely  on 
ignorant  native  pilots  to  bring  them  into  haven.  The 
example  is  expressed  with  such  stately  formality  that  it 
rather  overshadows  the  moral : 

And  as  great  Seamen  vsing  their  wealth 
And  skils  in  Neptunes  deep  inuisible  pathes, 

In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribd  with  brasse, 

To  put  a  Girdle  round  about  the  world, 

When  they  haue  done  it  (comming  neere  their  Hauen) 

Are  glad  to  giue  a  warning  peece,  and  call 
A  poore  staid  fisher-man,  that  neuer  past 
His  Contries  sight,  to  waft  and  guide  them  in  : 

So  when  we  wander  furthest,  etc. 

But  we  are  more  interested  in  the  real  sea  with  its  deep 
invisible  paths  than  in  the  sea  of  “  glassy  glory  ”  to  which 
Chapman  next  proceeds. 

His  reference  to  “  putting  a  girdle  round  about  the 
world  ”  reminds  us  of  the  fine  compliment  to  Drake’s 
ship  in  “  Eastward  Ho,”  (hi.  iii).  The  play  was 
written  by  Jonson,  Marston  and  Chapman,  but  this  scene 

1.  Chapman’s  poetry  is  treated  on  pp.  230-3,  but  I  have  also  included 
here  one  or  two  references  to  the  poems. 
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is  ascribed  by  most  critics  to  Chapman.  Captain  Seagull 
and  his  associates  are  carousing  in  a  tavern,  and  decide  that 
the  last  supper  before  they  sail  on  the  Virginian  venture 
must  be  eaten  aboard  the  Golden  Hind,  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
ship  that  had  encompassed  the  world.  Sir  Petronel  says  : 

My  mind  giues  that  some  good  Spirits  of  the  waters  should 
haunt  the  desart  ribs  of  her.  .  .  . 

Chapman  is  not  always  complimentary  to  the  sea — nor  to 
women.  Monsieur,  in  “  Bussy  D’Ambois,”  brackets  the 
two  when  he  says  that  both  alike  are  most  dangerous  when 
most  quiet  : 

Not  any  wrincle  creaming  in  their  faces ; 

but  more  usually  Chapman  thinks  of  the  sea  as  a  majestic 
creature.  He  is  never  tired  of  using  the  image  of  rivers  running 
into  the  sea.  Again  and  again  we  meet  it,  now  to  illustrate 
one  thing  now  another.  In  “  Ovid’s  banquet  of  Sense  ” 
Thames  is  described  as  casting  herself  through  the  “  twists  ” 
of  London  Bridge,  then  regaining  her  crystal  feet  and  curling 
her  hair  like  an  amorist  to  meet  the  sea.  In  “  The  Tears  of 
Peace  ”  a  little  brook  “  that  never  ran  through  Summer’s 
sun  ”  is  used  to  set  off  the  large  geniality  of  ocean.  The 
sea  is  an  emblem  of  kingly  power.  Like  a  king  it  has 
sole  sway,  and  all  the  subject  rivers  are  absorbed  into  it, 
and  have  no  motion  of  their  own.  Pompey,  to  express 
his  discontent,  says  he  sleeps  in  Caesar’s  “  quiet  waves.” 
The  sea  cannot  be  questioned  and  its  actions  are  not  written 
on  its  forehead.  There  is  no  record  of  them.  A  king’s 
deeds  are 

inimitable,  like  the  Sea 

That  shuts  still  as  it  opes,  and  leaues  no  tracts, 

Nor  prints  of  President1.  .  .  . 

A  man  is  great  in  proportion  as  his  springs  of  motion  are 
in  himself,  and  in  his  own  rule  and  governance.  The 
memorable  line 

Till  he  be  croun’d  with  his  owne  quiet  fome, 

i.  Precedent. 
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concludes  a  fine,  if  somewhat  enigmatic  simile,  weakened, 
as  I  think,  by  the  final  rhyme.  Monsieur  is  speaking  of 
Bussy  D’Ambois  : 

His  great  heart  will  not  downe,  tis  like  the  Sea 
That  partly  by  his  owne  internall  heat, 

Partly  the  starr’s  dailie  and  nightly  motion, 

Their  heat  and  light,  and  partly  of  the  place, 

The  diuers  frames  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  Moone, 

Bristled  with  surges,  neuer  will  be  wonne, 

(No,  not  when  th’  hearts  of  all  those  powers  are  burst) 

To  make  retreat  into  his  setled  home. 

Till  he  be  croun’d  with  his  owne  quiet  fome. 

Chapman  looks  back  to  ancient  and  forward  to  modern 
poets  in  his  methods  of  using  the  sea  in  imaginative  writing. 
When  he  writes  of  the  “  round-eyed  ocean,”  or  when  he 
achieves  magnificence  in  such  lines  as 

While  th’  Ocean  walkes  in  stormes  his  wauy  round, 

he  is  like  a  poet  of  the  heroic  ages,  endowing  the  sea  with 
a  god’s  life,  and  will,  and  dark  movement.  The  sea  is  one 
and  indivisible — a  person.  But  then  again,  after  the 
fashion  of  modern  times,  he  will  see  it  as  a  thing  and  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  world,  very  beautiful  when  the  sun 
is  on  it.  There  is  surely  direct  remembrance  of  a  shore 
made  radiant  by  sunshine  in  “  The  Tears  of  Peace,”  where 
justice  is  shown  making  common  things  lovely  : 

methought  once  I  saw 
How  by  the  sea’s  shore  she  sat  giving  law 
Even  to  the  streams,  and  fish  most  loose  and  wild, 

And  was,  to  my  thoughts,  wondrous  sweet  and  mild  ; 

Yet  fire  blew  from  her  that  dissolved  rocks ; 

Her  looks  to  pearl  turn’d  pebble  ;  and  her  locks 
The  rough  and  sandy  banks  to  burnish’d  gold  ; 

Her  white  left  hand  did  golden  bridles  hold.  .  .  . 

Chapman  died  about  1634  ;  Donne,  with  whom  the  last 
chapter  concluded,  in  1631.  With  them  we  take  our 
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leave.  It  has  not  been  the  aim  of  this  book  to  praise  the 
old  writing  at  the  expense  of  the  new ;  but  rather  to 
illustrate  the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  We  can 
better  appreciate  the  word  “  wagges  helm  ”  (helmet  of 
waves)  used  of  the  sea  in  “  Elene  ”  if  we  remember 
Doughty’s 

And  seem,  in  still  days,  these  wide-wandering  seas, 

Neath  chrystal  bent  of  heaven,  like  sunlight  helm, 

And  glittering  hauberk  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

As  we  read  Spenser,  and  hear  his  “  rolling  sea  resounding 
soft,”  we  may  think  of  Keats,  himself  a  student  of  Spenser, 
who  caught  the  note  of  the  sea  and  the  “  shadowy  sound  ” 
of  the  caves.  If  any  general  conclusion  may  be  said  to 
emerge  tentatively  from  these  pages  it  is  that  sea  poetry 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  when  the  attack  is  indirect. 
Observation  and  exclamation  are  not  enough,  nor  a  loud 
voice,  nor  even  a  genuine  love  of  the  sea.  We  need  such 
magic  as  Spenser  uses  when  Proteus  takes  Florimel  into 
his  arms  : 

Her  vp  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard, 

And  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist ; 

or  as  the  Old  English  poet  uses  when  he  sets  before  our 
eyes  the  “  fallow  ways  ”  ;  or  Mr.  De  la  Mare  when  he  shows 
the  realm  of  the  King  of  Never  to  Be  : 

And  all  his  realm  is  foam  and  rain 
Whispering  of  what  comes  not  again. 


THE  end. 
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